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Editorial Note 


EpucaTIONAL DESEGREGATION, 1956 


In the Yearbook for 1955, the 
JourNaL attempted to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the progress or 
lack of progress made toward imple- 
mentation of the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision in the School Segregation Cases. 
Taking each of the 17 segregated- 
school states and the District of 
Columbia, the Yearbook presented an 
appraisal of the status of implementa- 
tion of the Court’s decree in each of 
these areas, one year after the historic 
May 17th, 1954 decision. 

The results of this survey were such 
that it was decided that the Yearbook 
for 1956 should be devoted to the same 
end. In the case of the 1955 survey 
it was not possible to evaluate fully the 
effects of the Court’s decree of 1955, 
because the JourNAL went to press 
about the time the decree was issued. 
Thus the current survey will reflect to 
a great extent the effect of the decree 
upon efforts toward implementation. 

As in the 1955 Yearbook, it was the 
purpose to make a critica] appraisal of 
the status of implementation in the 
same 17 segregated-school states, and 


with one or two exceptions the same 
contributors who participated in the 
1955 Yearbook, also contributed to 
the current issue. 

Due to circumstances over which 
we had no control, specific appraisal of 
the status of implementation in Georgia 
is not included. It should be noted, 
however, that the situation in this 
state is not unlike that in other states 
such as Mississippi and Virginia where 
there has developed a technique of de- 
fiance and resistance. 

It wil] be observed that the general 
implementation trend noted in the 
1955 Yearbook has continued with a 
fewexceptions. What is most striking, 
however, is the fact that those states 
which expressed defiance of the de- 
cision in 1955 have continued to do so 
and have set up more specific means of 
implementing their defiance. While 
the picture is not as encouraging as it 
appeared in 1955, considerable pro- 
gress has taken place; sufficient to 
suggest that the problem will be solved 
earlier than many people suspect. 

Cuar.es H. THompson 
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CHAPTER I 
TWO YEARS OF DESEGREGATION IN ALABAMA 
Lewis W. Jones 
Director of Research, Rural Life Council, Tuskegee Institute 


Developments in school desegrega- 
tion in Alabama, during the second 
year following the Supreme Court’s 
decision making segregated schools 
illegal, were of crucial importance 
because there conflict was joined be- 
tween the forces for and against segre- 
gated schools in the bitterest contest 
yet tooccur about the issue. Alabama 
became the first of the “hard core” 
states' of the South in which the 
antagonists in the segregated schools 
controversy moved beyond legal ma- 
neuvers and propaganda barrages. 
The nature of the events in Alabama 
during this period is of significance 
for anticipating the intensity and 
duration of the struggle to come in the 
“hard core” states. 

From kindergarten to university 
the schools of Alabama were yet 
firmly segregated when the 1955-56 
school term ended. 

Prospects for desegregated public 
school classes depended upon legisla- 
tion providing for a three-way school 
system: all white schools, all Negro 
schools, and mixed schools which 
children may attend by expressed 
parental choice. To all meaningful 
intent desegregation in Alabama re- 
mained An Issue about which there 
raged increasingly bitter controversy. 

The offensive for desegregation was 
limited in action and lacked both drive 
and tenacity. In the area of public 





_' South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana. 


I 


school desegregation thirteen petitions 
were filed requesting admission of 
Negro children to classes with white 
children. The Negro children were 
not admitted. In the area of higher 
education, at a very tardy last, ad- 
mission was secured of the first Negro 
student to the first state-supported 
higher institution—The University of 
Alabama. The student enjoyed a 
three-day matriculation. The desegre- 
gation forces in neither the public 
school area nor the higher institution 
area returned to the attack. 

Both legal acts for desegregation 
were countered with fierce extra-legal 
action by the defenders of segregation. 
Those who had exercised the basic 
American “right of petition” became 
objects of persecution. The Univer- 
sity of Alabama acted so as to appear 
a mob-respecting and law-rejecting 
institution. The defenders of segrega- 
tion launched a massive counter attack 
employing the considerable forces at 
their command—the legislature, the 
Attorney General, the press of the 
state, organized terroristic groups, and 
agents-provocateur from outside the 
state. This fire-power, in open battle 
and in ambush, was directed at a 
variety of targets that gave whatever 
aid or whatever comfort to the cause 
of desegregation—the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court, the 
Governor of Alabama, Negroes, as 
individuals and in organization, white 
people of whatever degree of dissent 
from complete apartheid. 
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II 


The big event in Alabama during the 
year was the admission and expulsion 
of Miss Autherine Lucy from the 
University of Alabama. (The order 
to admit Miss Lucy to the University 
of Alabama comes eighteen years 
after the Gaines decision and nearly 
a decade after the Sweatt and Sipuel 
decisions.) The sensationalism that 
surrounded the admission and subse- 
quent dismissal of Miss Lucy was such 
that it may be well to chronicle 
the simple sequence of events in her 
brief career as the first Negro actually 
enrolled in a state university in the 
“hard core” states: 


1. July 1, 1955 
United States District Judge H. 
H. Grooms “permanently enjoined 
and restrained”’ the University of 
Alabama from denying admission 
of a student solely on grounds of 
race or color. 

. September 6, 1955 

Judge Grooms granted a stay of 
execution of four months on his 
ruling pending appeal filed by the 
University of Alabama. 

. February 3, 1956 

Miss Autherine Lucy was ad- 
mitted to classes at the University 
of Alabama after all manner of 
fulminating legal actions on the 
part of the University failed. 

. February 6, 1956 

The Board of Trustees of the 
University of Alabama excluded 
Miss Lucy from the campus 
“until further notice” after three 
days of demonstrations and rioting 
on the campus. 

. February 9, 1956 

Miss Lucy went again into Judge 


Grooms’ court asking that the 
University authorities be com. 
pelled to allow her to resume her 
studies and made accusations that 
her exclusion was maintained in 
bad faith on the part of University 
officials. 
. February 29, 1956 

The Board of Trustees of the 
University expelled Miss Lucy for 
her accusations against University 
officials which were slanderous and 
groundless. 


In this simple chronicle of the 
“Lucy Incident” effort has been made 
to reduce it to its basic content. Some 
conclusions concerning the funda- 
mental sociological facts in the case 
may be drawn. 


I. The Board of Trustees of the 
University of Alabama as the au- 
thority for policy of the University 
displayed consistent and continuing 
support of a policy excluding Negro 
students. 
A. The Board of Trustees showed 
no disposition to implement the 
law as interpreted in the several 
Supreme Court decisions following 
that of Gaines v. Canada 
B. The Board of Trustees rather 
than implementing the law saw 
fit to attempt to circumvent its 
implementation by many delaying 
and obstructive court actions. 


II. The administration of the Uni- 
versity, performing its functions 
within the policy determined for it, 
was caught between the choices of 
being in contempt of the Federal 
Court or in contempt of the Board 
of Trustees. 

A. It took measures to respect 

the letter of the law in such man- 
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ner as to indicate that it acted 
under duress and in protest. 

B. Measures were taken for the 
protection of Miss Lucy from 
personal harm but adequate meas- 
ures for the maintenance of order 
on the University campus were 
not taken. 

C. The chief executive officer of 
the University, who is perhaps 
the most distinguished educator 
presiding over a southern uni- 
versity, did not use his great pro- 
fessional prestige in the interest of 
desegregation of the institution. 
D. In a display of either adminis- 
trative weakness or administrative 
sympathies for segregation, the 
University officials permitted con- 
troversy within the faculty, con- 
troversy within the student body, 
and turmoil on its campus by 
permitting invasion of the campus 
and demonstration there by rabid 
segregationist elements foreign to 
the University community. 


So, the University of Alabama be- 
came the first University in any state 
to give encouragement to the segre- 
gationists who maintain that laws of 
the United States may be defied, by 
mob action if necessary. In_ per- 
mitting and encouraging this defiance 
the University of Alabama rejected the 
pattern of orderly adjustment to de- 
segregation followed by other previ- 
ously segregated state universities and 
became responsible for a demonstra- 
tion of mob control of a university. 


Ill 


The cited events incident to positive 
action against school segregation and 
negative action to preserve school 
segregation at the University of Ala- 
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bama seem to be a microcosmic repre- 
sentation of the struggle in the hard- 
core states of the South. 

Implementation of the law as in- 
terpreted by the courts may proceed 
by two orderly courses: 


1. Enabling action by legislative 
bodies. 

2. Administrative action by the ex- 
ecutive and its several agencies. 
Review of the performance of the 
legislative and executive branches 
of the state government of Alabama 
in regard to implementation of 
school desegregation will serve to 
sketch in broader outline the funda- 
mental procedures followed at the 
University of Alabama. 


The legislature of the state of Ala- 
bama rejected in principle and in fact 
the sovereignity of the United States 
Federal government and asserted its 
independence in a series of legislative 
acts designed to serve as the policy of 
the state of Alabama. 


A. Resolutions: 
1. Passage of an Interposition 
resolution expressing adherence 
to the long-since discredited phi- 
losophy advocated by John C. 
Calhoun. Within this philosophy 
the state is paramount and freed 
from the exercise of unwelcome 
controls by the federal authority. 
2. Passage of a resolution asking 
a congressional investigation to 
determine what part, if any, the 
Communist Party played in in- 
fluencing the Supreme Court de- 
cision on segregated schools. By 
this action the legislature sought 
to impungn the integrity of the 
Judicial branch of the Federal 


Government. 
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acteristic and some unique features in 
administrative actions. 


3. Passage of a resolution com- 
mending the Board of Trustees 


of the University of Alabama for 
“their action in moving to restore 
peace and order to the Uni- 
versity campus by banning the 
Negro student.” 


B. Enacted the following laws: 
1. Empowered local school boards 
to assign pupils to schools, pro- 
vided, “no child shall be compelled 
to attend any school in which the 
races are commingled when a 
written objection of the parent or 


guardian has been filed with the 


board of education.”’ 


2. Provided for a three-way school 
system in the state: all-white 
schools, all-Negro schools, and 
mixed schools to be used by 
parental choice. This arrange- 
ment is subject to acceptance or 


rejection in a referendum sched- 
uled for August 28, 1956. 

3. Authorized the county boards of 
education of Macon, Wilcox and 
Marengo counties to fire teachers 
who belonged to any organization 
that advocated racial integration. 

Leaders of the fight to preserve 

segregated schools by use of legislative 
power to enact “laws” that contravene 
federal law found it desirable to take 
the leadership in Alabama in the for- 
mation of organizations to use in- 
timidation and economic sanctions 
against those opposed to segregation. 
Insecure in the legal area which they 
control these segregationist leaders re- 
sorted to organization for the exercise 
of extra-legal pressures against in- 
dividuals opposed to their views and 
purposes. 

The Executive branch of the state 

government has shown some char- 


The State Superintendent of Education 
An avowed defender of the segre. 
gated school system, he appealed to 
Negroes “to abide by the will of the 
majority of the people’”’ of Alabama 
who favor segregation, and was per. 
sistent in his efforts to improve 
segregated facilities for Negroes. 


The Attorney General 

Upon taking office the Attorney 
General requested funds to hire ad- 
ditional staff to be employed pri- 
marily in fighting desegregation 
suits. 

Sought and secured an injunction 
ordering the NAACP to desist 
from further activity in Alabama. 
One of his charges was that the 
NAACP had subsidized Autherine 
Lucy in her action to enter the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. He further 
charged that the NAACP had “never 
qualified under the laws of this state 
to do business in Alabama as a 
foreign corporation.” 

He demanded the membership list 
of the NAACP and secured an order 
by circuit judge Walter B. Jones 
that the list be provided which was 
refused by the NAACP which was 
then fined $10,000 to be raised to 
$100,000 if the list was not forth- 
coming in five days. 

The NAACP protested that the 
list would be used to persecute its 
members. 

Judge Jones expressed apprecia- 
tion of the honor suggested in the 
proposal by the mayor of Mont- 
gomery, a prominent White Citizens 
Council member, that Judge Jones 
become the Alabama favorite son 
candidate for the democratic nom- 
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ination for President of the United 
States. 
The Governor 
Glib and cynical use of the de- 
scription “moderate” makes for hesi- 
tation in its use where it honestly 
applies as in the case of Governor 
James E. Folsom of Alabama. The 
situation in Alabama may claim 
uniqueness in the record of its 
governor. Alone of the governors 
of the hard-core states, he has not 
advocated revision of the Federal 
Constitution by eliminating the 14th 
Amendment, redefinition of the role 
of the judicial power in the Ameri- 
can system of checks and balances, 
embracing of the discredited phi- 
losophy of interposition, or repudia- 
tion of the authority of federal 
government. He has pointedly re- 
fused to enter into any seditious 
secret pacts in which other hard- 
core governors joined to flout federal 
law. 
The Governor’s record is as fol- 
lows: 
1. He dismissed the legislature’s 
interposition resolution as “just 
a bunch of hogwash” as a being 
“like a hound dog baying at the 
moon.” 
2. Refused to endorse any pro- 
segregation school plans including 
“private school” and “assign- 
ment of pupils” proposals. 
3. Advocated a school equaliza- 
tion program and called a special 
session of the legislature to con- 
sider making provisions for meet- 
ing the school needs of Alabama. 
4. Refused to sign the “school 
placement” bill which authorized 
local school boards to “assign” 
pupils to schools. 
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5. Vetoed the “anti-NAACP” bills 
authorizing school boards in three 
counties to dismiss teachers who 
belong to organizations advocating 
integration. 

6. After either vetoing or refusing 
to sign every racial bill passed by 
the legislature, he signed the three- 
way “Freedom of Choice Bill” 
to be submitted to the voters in 
an August referendum. 

7. Subjected to all manner of 
vituperation by the White Citizens 
Councils, the Governor was de- 
feated in his campaign to become 
National Democratic Committee- 
man by State Representative 
Charles W. McKay, author of 
the legislature’s interposition reso- 
lution, who in his campaign 
against Governor Folsom de- 
scribed him as a “foremost sup- 
porter of the NAACP and the 
things it stands for.” 

8. Accused of encouraging Auther- 
ine Lucy to return to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama by his announce- 
ment that law and order would 
be maintained on the campus. 


The Governor has declared himself 
in favor of segregation and during his 
campaign for National Committeeman 
said that Negro children would not go 
to school with white children while he 
is governor. These belated statements 
did not prevent more extreme members 
of the White Citizens Councils from 
launching a move for his impeachment 
for not giving support to the segrega- 
tion laws of the state of Alabama. 

Governor Folsom has refused to ally 
himself with the segregation extremists 
and for not doing so has been a victim 
of reprisals taken by the White Citi- 
zens Councils which an Alabama news- 
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paper identified as an “uptown ku 
klux klan.” Governor Folsom’s claim 
in his campaign for National Com- 
mitteeman that the issue is rule by 
democracy or mobocracy seems amply 
justified by the climate created in 
which future action for school de- 
segregation must be taken. 


IV 


The immediate prospects for prog- 
ress in peaceful orderly desegregation 
of schools in Alabama are not en- 
couraging. The trend of events de- 
scribed in connection with the Lucy 
Incident and the petitions for public 
school desegregation have contributed 
to the creation of a psychological cli- 
mate in which tension prevails and 
conflict threatens. The dramatic 
struggle in Montgomery over segre- 
gated public transportation may not be 
separated from the issue of school de- 
segregation. Taken together the Lucy 
Incident and the Montgomery Bus 
affair amount to a sharpening of the 
struggle between those for and against 
segregation in whatever may be the 
area of its expression. 

The ruling group in Alabama, the 
oligarchy that controls state and local 
governments, gives evidence of having 
recognized that segregation is essential 
to its continued control of political 
power. In the course of the year the 
oligarchy has undertaken a mobiliza- 
tion of its forces with undisguised in- 
tent to take extra-legal if not illegal 
action in circumstances where its 
usurped legal powers are not effective. 
The situation thus becomes one that 
may describe the state of Alabama as 
being a critical social area in the 
United States. 

With an ominous effrontery leaders 
of the oligarchy have indicated that 


what they may not do in their official 
capacities as members of the state 
legislature, city mayors, or police chiefs 
they may proceed with as leaders in 
the White Citizens Councils. Cases 
may be used to illustrate this legal 
and extra-legal dualism that serves a 
single purpose—preservation of segre- 
gation. 

The leader of the White Cit. 
izens Council in Alabama is also a 
State Senator who has assumed the 
initiative in sponsoring legislation to 
preserve segregation. The person who 
assumes these two entirely consistent 
roles is Sam Englehardt, State Senator 
representing Macon and Bullock coun- 
ties. Macon county in which Engle- 
hardt lives is the location of Tuskegee 
Institute and the 2000-bed Tuskegee 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 
These two institutions give he county 
a high percentage of Negroes of super- 
ior educational and economic tatus in 
a Negro population that is 84 per cent 
of the total population. Negroes in 
the county have been prevented from 
voting by resort to various stratagems 
to keep them from registering and so 
not qualifying to vote. The stratagem 
used to prevent registration so as to 
qualify to vote in the 1956 elections 
has been the creation of vacancies 
which prevented there being a legal 
quorum of the board necessary for it to 
function. Since January 17, 1956 no 
replacements have been found in the 
county willing to take places on the 
board of registrars. It appears that 
Sam Englehardt leader of the White 
Citizens Council of Alabama is as- 
sured of continuance in office as State 
Senator by the votes of the small eligi- 
ble white voter group whose members 
have been registered. Ironically, he 
will continue to represent the sena- 
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torial district in Alabama in which 
there is the largest concentration of 
Negro professional people in the 
state. 

The chief of police of the city of 
Montgomery attended a White Citi- 
zens Council meeting at which a 
speaker reported merchants as re- 
fraining from taking membership in 
the organization because of fear that 
Negro customers might boycott them. 
The chief-of-police strode down and 
announced “I don’t have any Negro 
customers” and declared he was going 
to be a member of the organization. 

Undisguised threats of intimidation 
and persecution by representatives of 
the oligarchy have had several expres- 
sions. A member of the legislature 
sought to secure the names and ad- 
dresses of all students who signed a 
petition urging the readmission of 
Autherine Lucy to the University of 
Alabama. Explaining his interest in 
the list of signers, the legislator re- 
marked “‘Let’s find out who these 
students are who want to go to school 
with Negroes, and let’s let them go. . .” 
The threat behind the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s demand for the NAACP mem- 
bership list can hardly be regarded as 
veiled. Signers of public school inte- 
gration petitions have been intimidated 
to get them to withdraw their names. 

Denied the prestige of the Alabama 
Governor’s support for their cause, 
the White Citizens Councils have ap- 
pealed for help over in the Macedonia 
that Alabama has become. The ap- 
peal has been responded to by Senator 
Eastland and John Bell Williams of 
Mississippi and Governor Griffin, for- 
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mer governor Talmadge, and Attorney 
General Cook of Georgia. These mas- 
ters of provocation have stirred the 
emotions of White Citizens Council 
members in support of al] measures to 
preserve segregation. 

While the determination of the sup- 
porters of segregation appears to have 
been strengthened for continued and 
intensified defiance of federal authority 
and unrestricted warfare against the 
advocates of desegregation, the latter 
also appear to have had their deter- 
mination strengthened. The oligarchy 
as an element of the segregation forces 
has at its command many devices to 
frustrate, exasperate, and provoke its 
opponents whose hopes for federal 
executive power giving support to 
federal judicial power may prove to be 
too optimistic. 

In all of the turmoil and tension 
and psychological strife, the faculties 
and students of the schools become 
pawns in a power game rather than 
being allowed the opportunity to work 
out adjustments of situations in which 
they are the vitally concerned parties. 
There is evidence that faculties and 
students could make orderly progress 
and peaceful adjustment in the de- 
segregation of Alabama schools as they 
have in other institutions that have 
desegregated. In Alabama it appears 
that the political power group has 
decided not to leave the matter to the 
schools. They have good reason not 
to. In Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
the students have proved those who 
promised anarchy and violence when- 
ever desegregation should come, were 
false prophets. 











CHAPTER II 
THE STATUS OF INTEGRATION AND SEGREGATION IN ARKANSAS 


A. STEPHEN STEPHAN 
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Heistation and opposition are cur- 
rent moods in Arkansas. Progress on 
integration appears to be at a stand- 
still. Hesitation is reflected in the fact 
that integration has made only a 
limited advance since the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 and particularly 
since the decree of 1955. Integrated 
schools during 1954-55 were only in 
Charleston and Fayetteville and in 
addition, in 1955-56, only in Benton- 
ville and Hoxie, the latter a much 
publicized situation. All these districts 
are in areas of sparse Negro popula- 
tions. There are subtleties in the mood 
of hesitation. Hesitation may be a 
form of opposition now, but may 
change in a few years to passive ac- 
ceptance. Opposition is indicated in 
the gubernatorial campaign which will 
get underway this summer. Opposition 
is also indicated in the activities of the 
segregationist organizations of White 
America and the White Citizens Coun- 
cil. 

Why is voluntary progress toward 
integration apparently at a standstill? 
The following reasons were noted in a 
survey made by Damon Stetson of the 
New York Times and published on 
March 13 in Report on the South, a 
special supplement. First, the Hoxie 
experience has been a deterrent to some 
districts which may have been con- 
sidering integration. Second, two segre- 
gation organizations, White America 
and the White Citizens Council, have 
actively opposed any moves toward 
integration. Third, ‘and probably 


most important, many school boards 
doubt that their communities want 
integration.” Fourth, boards of edu- 
cation have received no encouragement 
from either Governor Orval Faubus or 
the state board of education, both 
having taken the position that the 
issue is one to be decided locally, 
Wiley Branton of Pine Bluff, chairman 
of the legal committee of the Arkansas 
branch of the NAACP expressed 
doubt to the New York Times cor- 
respondent that there would be much 
more integration in Arkansas unless 
school districts were forced to inte- 
grate through court action. 

The intensity of the attitudes of 
acceptance, hesitation, and opposition 
vary with the proportion the Negroes 
are of the total population. The 
topography of the state can be roughly 
described by drawing a line from the 
Northeast corner to the Southwest 
corner, the top triangle consisting of 
hilly and mountainous country, the 
bottom triangle made up mostly of 
rolling and flat country. The Negro 
population is mainly in the Southeast 
half of the state, the bottom triangle, 
and the Eastern part of the state. 
It is in the cotton and rice country of 
Eastern Arkansas that the opposition 
to integration is most pronounced. 
In the top triangle there are counties 
with no Negroes and many with 
sparse Negro populations. In the 75 
counties of Arkansas in 1950, there 
were 6 with no Negroes, 18 with 2 
per cent or less, 9 with 2 per cent but 
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less than 5 per cent, and five with 5 
to 10 per cent Negro. There were only 
six counties with more than 50 per 
cent Negro and these were in Eastern 
Arkansas. Paralleling the general popu- 
lation is the distribution of the Negro 
school population. The state has 423 
school districts, 184 of which have no 
Negro students, 228 with both races, 
and 11 have only Negroes. Negroes 
made up 22 per cent of the popula- 
tion in 1950. There has been a signifi- 
cant shift from rural areas to the 
cities with the state’s urban popula- 
tion rising from 22 to 33 per cent of the 
total population from 1940 to 1950. 
Negroes shared in this urban shift and 
they are about as urban as the whites. 

In 1954-55 the average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools was 
277,991 for whites and 85,589 for 
Negroes, or 23.5 per cent of the total 
average daily attendance. There are 
indications that a larger proportion of 
Negroes are at present going to school 
and staying longer. The number of 
Negro high school graduates was 1,689 
in 1948-49 and 2,292 in 1954-55. 
Current expenditures in average daily 
attendance in 1954-55 for whites was 
$139 and for Negroes $105. In 1939-40 
the corresponding figures were $34 for 
whites and $14 for Negroes, equal to 
40 per cent of the figure for the whites. 
The figure for Negroes in 1954-55 had 
increased to 78 per cent of the average 
for the whites. Though Negroes con- 
stitute 23.5 per cent of the total in 
average daily attendance, the value of 
the school property for Negroes was 
only equal to 13 per cent of the total 
value of all school property. The dif- 
ferential in the averages for teachers 
salaries was $293, the average being 
$2,393 for whites and $2,100 for 
Negroes in 1954~-55.! Differentials in 
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teachers salaries have been narrowing 
at an accelerated rate in recent years. 

In January of this year Governor 
Faubus stated that 85 per cent of the 
Arkansas residents were opposed to 
integration in the public schools and 
if complete integration ever came to 
Arkansas it would be a “‘slow process.” 
The 85 per cent figure, Governor 
Faubus said, came from a statewide 
poll conducted by a professional poll- 
ster and paid for by the Governor. 
It was conducted in November, 1955 
by Eugene Newsom, head of Mid- 
South Opinion Surveys with offices in 
Memphis, Little Rock, and Paragould, 
Arkansas. It was reported that 500 
persons in all geographic areas of 
Arkansas had been included in the 
survey and that the 85 to 15 per cent 
ratio against segregation did not in- 
clude 18 per cent of the total sample 
who said they have no opinion. New- 
som said that the sample “was in pro- 
portion to all factors in Arkansas” 
except that no check was made to de- 
termine if the sample included a proper 
number of persons with children of 
school age. About 20 per cent of those 
questioned were reported to be Negroes 
and Newsom stated that it was diffi- 
cult to get all Negroes to express an 
opinion on integration. Some of the 
persons who said they were against 
integration, Newsom reported, had 
said in effect: “I’m against it but it's 
coming.””? 

No detailed report has been given 
on the poll so as to examine its repre- 
sentativeness. It may be inferred that 
a considerable proportion of the 18 
per cent giving no opinion may not be 


1 Statistical Summary for Public Schools of 
Arkansas, 1954-55. Little Rock: State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2 Arkansas Gazette, January 29, 1956. 
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actively opposed to _ integration. 
Another doubt was raised by the ex- 
perience in Hoxie in March, 1956. 
Hoxie has been the scene of a sharp 
controversy after the school board 
integrated the schools last summer. 
Here two school board candidates 
friendly to the school board position 
were defeated in the school election in 
March by two _ pro-segregationists. 
The three incumbents whose terms 
did not come up for reelection issued 
a statement in which they said: 
“Here in the Hoxie district, where 
feelings are higher on the issue than 
anywhere in the state, we have secured 
the support of approximately 40 per 
cent of the voters.’’® Hoxie is a small 
community located in the North- 
eastern part of the state and though in 
an area of sparse Negro population it 
is near the heavily Negro areas of 
Eastern Arkansas. 

Four of the candidates for governor 
in a five man race in the Democratic 
primary to be held on July 31 have 
publicly opposed integration and a 
fifth candidate said he hoped it would 
not be an issue. Governor Faubus, one 
of the three leading candidates, who is 
seeking reelection for a two-year term 
and whose position has been referred 
to as “‘moderate;” Jim Johnson, direc- 
tor of the White Citizens Council and 
former state senator who has _ en- 
dorsed a strongly segregationist plat- 
form; and Jim Snoddy who has also 
publicly stated that he favored segre- 
gation. If Faubus’ opposition defeats 
him it will be only the third time since 
the Civil War that an Arkansas 
governor lost a bid for a second term, 
a feat which Faubus accomplished in 
1954 in defeating Francis Cherry. In 


3 Southern School News, April, 1956. 


the 1954 primary, segregation did not 
become an issue. Faubus has rejected 
at least two demands for special ses- 
sions of the general assembly for 
legislation to circumvent the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Governor Faubus has endorsed two 
initiated acts for a vote of the people in 
November, an interposition resolution 
modeled after Virginia and a pupil 
assignment bill. A bill similar to this 
one failed to clear the 1955 legislature 
during the last days of the session. 
Governor Faubus stated in February 
that he would “be on the side of those 
attempting to prevent sudden and 
complete integration.” The initiated 
act and the interposition resolution are 
sponsored by a five-man committee 
headed by Marvin E. Bird, chairman 
of the state board of education and 
includes R. B. McCullouch, Sr., a 
prominent attorney of Eastern Arkan- 
sas and the author of the Arkansas 
brief on implementation before the 
Supreme Court. This committee spon- 
sored a statewide meeting of a group 
of about 100 men in Little Rock in 
May. At this meeting, Governor 
Faubus said that the pupil assignment 
bill ‘took no authority away from 
any school board and would not bar 
integration in any district which de- 
sired it.” He said that even with the 
adoption of the assignment law the 
citizenry still would have a pressing 
obligation “to provide equal oppor- 
tunity and facilities for all children 
of the state.”4 Assignment may be 
made by school boards for one or more 
reasons other than race, according to 
the proposed act, and may include 
“psychological qualifications of the 
pupil for the type of teaching and 


4 Arkansas Gazette, May 17, 1956. 
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associations involved,” “‘possibility or 
threat of friction,” ‘‘possibility of 
breaches of the peace or ill-will or 
economic retaliation within the com- 
munity.”® The other initiated act pro- 
posed by the Faubus group is a resolu- 
tion on interposition which does not 
contain the word “‘nullification,’’ which 
McCulloch said was only a resolution, 
“not an amendment, not even a law.” 
McCulloch said that 35 other states 
would have to adopt similar expres- 
sions for it to be effective.® 

In contrast to the above maneuver is 
the constitutional amendment backed 
by candidate Jim Johnson and _ his 
associates of the White Citizens Coun- 
cil and White America. The Johnson 
amendment is similar to the Mississippi 
declarations and includes the term 
“nullification.” It would require the 
legislature to take steps designed to 
maintain segregation.6 It would require 
the legislature to oppose any ‘‘danger- 
ous invasions or encroachments upon 
the rights and powers belonging to the 
states and the people. ...” and would 
provide for the arrest and prosecution 
and forfeiture of office of any public 
official refusing to carry out the man- 
dates of the amendment.’ 

In a poll of high ranking Arkansas 
judges conducted early in May by the 
United Press it was reported that any 
anti-integration acts or amendments 
voted into effect by Arkansas in No- 
vember will be effective only as “‘time 
killers.” The United Press poll found 
almost unanimous opinion that the 
only way to maintain segregation was 
through private schools supported 
without public tax money. The jurists 
said without permitting the use of their 


_———— 


‘Ibid., May 17, 1956. 
* Ibid., April 1, 1956. 
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names, that “‘no matter what the state 
did to block the Supreme Court's 
opinion, it would find that the inter- 
pretation of the constitution by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren is ‘the law of the 
land’.”® The proposals on initiated acts 
would require about 27,500 and the 
amendment about 30,000 signatures 
on petitions in order to have such 
measures submitted to a vote of the 
people in November. 

What will be the position of Negro 
voters in a primary in which so much 
will be said about integration and 
segregation? The potential voting force 
of the Negro in Arkansas is estimated 
to be from 60,000 to 80,000. One 
prominent Negro lawyer in Little 
Rock told the writer that currently 
Negroes “can vote most anywhere in 
Arkansas.” In the Democratic primary 
of 1954 about 325,000 votes were cast. 
Inquiry by the Associated Press to 
I. S. McClinton, President of the 
Arkansas Democratic Voters Associa- 
tion, Negro voters organization, in- 
cluded the following report on May 20, 
1956: “If there is nobody who will 
‘give us at least a fair shake’,’”” Mc- 
Clinton said, “he may try to hold out 
the Negro vote until the run off. . .” 
The issue of segregation if it gets to be 
a big one in the campaign, McClinton 
said, “will bring the Negro voters 
together.” “Then maybe,” he said, 
“the candidate will come to the Negro 
for support.”” McClinton was asked by 
the Associated Press if he thought open 
Negro support of a candidate would 
hurt a candidate “because of appar- 
ently strong segregationist sympathies 
in some sections of Arkansas.” “Very 
frankly,” he said, “I think it would.”® 

Four small districts accounted for a 


"8 Ibid., May 13, 1956. 
9 Arkansas Gazette, May 20, 1956. 
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total of about 57 Negro pupils in inte- 
grated schools in Charleston, Fayette- 
ville, Hoxie, and Bentonville during 
1955-56. The Federal courts have 
ruled that school boards are to make a 
start toward integration in Beardon 
and Van Buren. In Little Rock an 
integration case is pending in the 
Federal court. Charleston and Fayette- 
ville were integrated in 1954~55. 
Charleston is a rural school district 
centering in a town of about 1000. 
It had about 23 Negro elementary and 
high school pupils enrolled. Fayette- 
ville in which the University of Arkan- 
sas is located had 13 Negroes in the 
high school of about 500, and 7 in the 
ninth grade of the junior high school 
of about 725. Fayetteville was the 
first Southern city to announce a policy 
of integration and to continue with this 
policy. The school board announced 
such a decision on May 22, 1954. 
Bentonville, a town of very few 
Negroes, enrolled one Negro pupil in 
the elementary school, the pupil hav- 
ing been tutored the year before by a 
Negro teacher. In October, 1955 the 
Hot Springs school board appointed 
an advisory committee of 23 whites 
and 5 Negroes. In the spring of 1956, 
the committee recommended “gradual 
but definite” steps toward integration 
and on recommendation of the ad- 
visory committee Hot Springs will 
begin integration with a high school 
course in auto mechanics next fall.!° 
The most publicized integration in- 
cident and case is that of the Hoxie 
school district centering in a town of 
1,855 in Lawrence County in North- 
eastern Arkansas, a community of 
sparse Negro population but on the 
fringe of the areas with large Negro 


10 Southern School News, May, 1956. 
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populations in Eastern Arkansas. On 
June 25, 1955, the school board an- 
nounced its decision to integrate be- 
cause it was “economically practical, 
legally required under the terms of the 
Supreme Court decision,” and “‘it is 
right in the sight of God.” Integration 
proceeded on all levels when school 
opened on July 11 and 25 Negroes 
were enrolled along with 1000 white 
pupils (at the last report in the spring, 
12 Negroes were not attending, in- 
cluding all in the high school). Previ- 
ously Negro elementary pupils were 
taught in an eight-grade, one-teacher 
school and Negro high school students 
were transported to Jonesboro, 23 
miles distant. 

A few weeks later after school had 
apparently been going on without in- 
cident, a bitter squabble developed and 
outside organizations intervened and 
segregation literature appeared in the 
community." On August 3 a protest 
mass meeting was sponsored in Hoxie 
by a local Citizens Committee Repre- 
senting Segregation. A boycott fol- 
lowed and school attendance declined 
from 50 to 60 per cent and board 
members and the superintendent were 
said to have been intimidated. On 
August 9 the Hoxie board received a 
petition from the local protest or- 
ganization asking that segregation be 
restored. On August 15 the board re- 
plied that it had voted to stand by its 
original decision and on the same day 
received petitions that its members 
resign. On August 19 the board closed 
the summer session two weeks earlier 
than usual, Hoxie operating on a split 
term basis like some other schools in 

11 For accounts of the “Hoxie story’’ see issues 
of Southern School News, July, 1955-April, 
1956; also “Integration: Battle of Hoxie, Arkan- 


sas,” New York Times Magazine, September 9, 
1955, 
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the cotton country. Another protest 
meeting was held on September 17 in 
Walnut Ridge, a town two miles 
distant, with representatives from the 
White Citizens Council of Arkansas 
and White America participating. 

On October 24 the board reopened 
schools on an integrated basis. A few 
days later the board asked Federal 
Judge Thomas C. Trimble of Little 
Rock for a restraining order against 
the actions of the local and state pro- 
test organizations, including repre- 
sentatives of White America and the 
White Citizens Council. Judge Trimble 
granted on November | a temporary 
injunction after turning down a motion 
by the defendants for a dismissal of the 
case on grounds that the court was 
without jurisdiction in the case. 

Early in December a two-day hear- 
ing was held in Jonesboro before Judge 
Albert L. Reeves, famous jurist from 
Kansas City, on whether the tem- 
porary injunction should be made 
permanent. (Hoxie School District No. 
46 of Lawrence County, et al v. Herbert 
Brewer, et al, Civil Action No. J-918, 
in the U.S. District Court, Eastern 
District of Arkansas, Jonesboro Di- 
vision). On January 9, Judge Reeves 
ruled for the Hoxie Board holding that 
the Supreme Court had in effect 
nullified Arkansas’ segregation laws. 
Judge Reeves said in the ruling that the 
school board members “were author- 
ized and required by the 14th Amend- 
ment . . . to desegregate the Hoxie 
Schools after making an official finding 
on June 25, 1955, that all administra- 
tive obstacles had been removed.’’” 
Judge Reeves said further that “after 
such obstacles were in fact removed, 
all of the individual plaintiffs would 
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have been subject to civil and criminal 
liability under federal law if they had 
failed to proceed with desegregation.”!? 
The injunction issued by Judge Trim- 
ble was made permanent. The case has 
been appealed by the Hoxie segrega- 
tion forces before the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, with the State of 
Georgia’s Attorney General Eugene 
Cook presenting a-friend-of-the-court 
brief supporting the segregationists. 
The U.S. Department of Justice an- 
nounced in February that it would 
enter the Hoxie case as a-friend-of- 
the court, on the side of the Hoxie 
school board.’ The Hoxie Case has 
been described by some as one of the 
most important cases since the Su- 
preme Court decision with significant 
legal implications in the implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court decree. 
On the state level, legal action was 
instituted by the  segregationists 
against Superintendent K. E. Vance 
and the school board on grounds of 
alleged administrative and financial 
irregularities. On December 29, Super- 
intendent Vance resigned because he 
said his wife’s health had been dam- 
aged by the bitter dispute and by 
publicity about a $3,500 shortage in 
school funds. Prosecuting Attorney 
W. J. Arnold of Batesville criticized 
Vance’s handling of school money but 
did not file criminal charges because he 
had no proof that Vance had benefited 
personally and Arnold said all of the 
funds had been returned to the school. 
On March 6 the Lawrence County 
Grand Jury criticized the Hoxie board 
for its handling of cash funds but re- 
turned no indictments. On February 6, 
at Walnut Ridge, Chancellor Thomas 
F. Butt overruled complaints filed by 





13 Southern School News, March, 1956. 
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the segregationists for alleged financial 
and administrative irregularities, no 
mention of integration having been 
made in the complaints. 

Integration suits during 1955-56 
have been in process in Beardon, Van 
Buren, and Little Rock, the latter two 
involving the NAACP. Beardon is a 
town of 1,300 in Ouachita County in 
the South-central part of the state 
and the district has about 600 whites 
and 300 Negroes attending school. 
The suit was filed in 1952 and Negro 
patrons asked for equalization of 
facilities, and, as was customary in 
suits filed in this period, the patrons 
also asked for integration. To the sur- 
prise of many, this case was. still 
pending. In the October term of the 
Federal court at El Dorado, Judge 
John E. Miller served notice that 
schools would be integrated. No time 
table was specified. The board is to 
report to Judge Miller on the “progress 
that has been made and the plans they 
have” not later than the beginning of 
the next school year." 

On January 15, Judge John E. 
Miller ordered the Van Buren schools 
to “make a proper and reasonable 
start toward integration” and told the 
school board to report to him on 
“progress and plans” by August 15. 
Nearly 2,800 children were attending 
the Van Buren schools of which 87 
were Negroes. Negro elementary chil- 
dren have their own elementary school 
and high school students are sent to a 
Negro high school in Ft. Smith, a 
short distance away." 

The Little Rock suit is unique in 
that Judge Miller, again hearing an 
integration suit, has said that the 
primary issue is whether the school 


14 Arkansas Gazette, December 26, 1955. 
16 Jdid., January 19, 1956. 


board’s announced intentions and plan 
of gradual desegregation meets re. 
quirements laid down by the Supreme 
Court. Judge Miller replaced Judge 
Thomas C. Trimble who disqualified 
himself because his son is one of the 
attorneys for the school board. The 
case was filed by attorneys of the 
NAACP in February, 1956, and is 
pending. Little Rock is the capital, and 
in 1950 it had a population of 102,213. 
In 1952-53, 24 per cent of the school 
children were Negroes. The case is on 
behalf of 33 Negro children and the 
plaintiffs are asking the immediate 
end to racial segregation in the public 
schools. Integration would begin at 
the high school level, probably in 
1957, if a new high school is completed 
by then; integration would be worked 
down through junior high and ele- 
mentary grades over a period not 
spelled out.!® The North Little Rock 
school board voted in July, 1955, to 
begin desegregation within two years 
at the high school level.!” 

Winthrop Rockefeller, resident of 
Arkansas since 1953 and chairman of 
the Arkansas Industrial and De- 
velopment Commission, made an offer 
this last spring to Morrilton, of about 
$2,500,000 to help build a_ model 
school system as a pattern for other 
districts to follow. George M. Rey- 
nolds, Rockefeller representative and 
business associate, also said that 
Rockefeller was interested in educa- 
tion as a means of improving the 
standard of living in Arkansas and 
attracting more industry to the state. 
Rockefeller lives on a farm on nearby 
Petit Jean mountain. 

The Morrilton district has an enrol- 
ment of about 2,500, 18 per cent of 


16 Southern School News, May, 1956. 
17 Southern School News, August, 1955. 
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which is Negro. The program would 
include emphasis on four points: build- 
ings and grounds, curriculum, equip- 
ment and supplies, and _ personnel. 
According to the plan of the offer, the 
district is to do what it can for itself to 
reach the desired goal, with the as- 
surance that for the next five years 
Rockefeller would make up the dif- 
ference. This difference would be sub- 
stantial and may run about two and a 
half million. State Education Com- 
missioner Arch Ford said that the 
plan would give Morrilton the best 
school system in the state and one of 
the best in the nation. At a meeting 
held on May 5, 1956, with representa- 
tives of 31 civic and church organiza- 
tions present, the plan was explained 
and discussed. A member of the 
audience asked if the provision for one 
high school meant the district would 
be integrated. George M. Reynolds, 
Rockefeller representative, replied that 
“no one in his right mind would set out 
to build two separate systems under 
present laws.”® The plan has received 
much favorable comment and _ the 
support of Mayor Charles E. Bridewell, 
the city council, and the Chamber of 
Commerce. At this writing it looks 
like the plan will be adopted. 

The Arkansas Teachers Association, 
Negro organization, in convention on 
November 4, 1955, reaffirmed a stand 
taken five years ago against a pro- 
posal for a union with the Arkansas 
Education Association, white organiza- 
tion. The latter association asked for a 
merger with both groups meeting 
separately.!® An Associated Press poll 
in October, 1955, of Negro teachers in 
the Little Rock district indicated 
“virtually unanimous approval of inte- 





8 Arkansas Gazette, May 7, 1956. 
'* Southern School News, December, 1955. 
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gration.” Negro teachers and _ state 
officials of the NAACP were unani- 
mous in the belief that the qualified 
Negro teacher was not in danger of 
losing a job because of integration.”° 

A small number of Negroes were 
admitted as undergraduates in the 
fall of 1955 to the previously all-white 
state supported colleges in Arkansas. 
These included Arkansas State College 
at Jonesboro, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College at Russellville, and Henderson 
State Teachers College at Arkadelphia. 
Attorney-General T. J. Gentry ruled 
last August that the Supreme Court 
decision on the public schools would 
also apply to state-supported colleges.”! 
At the University of Arkansas where 
Negroes had been admitted for several 
years on the graduate level, a few 
Negroes enrolled as undergraduates in 
the College of Engineering, and the 
School of Nursing. 

Resolutions approving the Supreme 
Court decision and urging citizens to 
support its implementation have been 
made by various church groups. The 
Little Rock (South Arkansas) and the 
North Arkansas Methodist Confer- 
ences have both approved such resolu- 
tions. On April 21, 1956 the official 
board of the First Methodist Church of 
England, Arkansas, in the Eastern 
part of the state, adopted a resolution 
opposing desegregation and _ board 
members were critical of Methodist 
groups which have endorsed integra- 
tion. The Presbytery of Arkansas 
meeting in February, 1956 reaffirmed 
a previous resolution on integration. 
The state meeting of the Disciples of 
Christ on April 19, 1956 urged candi- 
dates for public office “not to center 


20 Tbid., May, 1956. 
2 Southern School News, October, 1955. 
2 Ibid., May, 1955. 
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their campaigns for election upon is- 
sues which divide one race from the 
other and tend tof an the flames of fear 
and hatred, but to discuss the vital 
issues regardless of race.”*8 The white 
ministerial alliance of Greater Little 
Rock with 60 members approved on 
April 23, 1956, a proposal to merge 
with the similar organization of 30 
Negro ministers, the latter having 
approved the plan on April 9. In 
the spring of 1956 the Arkansas 
Council on Human Relations with a 
membership including some church 
leaders, issued a pamphlet entitled 
“Simple Steps in Compliance” on 
suggested procedures for school board 
members and community leaders. 

Another break in the wall of segrega- 
tion was the new policy of the Citizens 
Coach Company, operators of bus lines 
in Little Rock and North Little Rock. 
Officials of the bus company announced 
on April 25, 1956 that in view of the 
Supreme Court decision, segregation 
would end immediately. The mayors 
of both cities refused to intervene and 
said that the police would “pay no 
attention” to mixed seating. Bus 
officials reported in May that the 
integrated seating plan was working 
satisfactorily. Railroads are not en- 
forcing segregation in public waiting 
rooms but “white” and “colored”’ signs 
are still posted in some railroad sta- 
tions. 


% [bid., May, 1956. 
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In two speeches, one at Little Rock 
and another at Washington, Winthrop 
Rockefeller, chairman of the Arkansas 
Industrial and Development Commis. 
sion said that some Southern states 
were making a “bad impression” on 
the industrial world by attitudes to- 
ward integration. Rockefeller spoke 
before the Greater Little Rock Wom- 
en’s Republican Club on April 12 and 
on April 25 before the Arkansas State 
Society at Washington. Advocating a 
policy of law and order, Rockefeller 
said some of Arkansas’ neighbors were 
acquiring an “unhealthy reputation” 
with the industrial world which they 
were trying to impress. People of good 
will must handle the integration prob- 
lem or else there would be strife and 
boycotts. Industry would stay away 
from strife areas, Rockefeller said. 
Boycotts would work both ways and 
“industry wants no part of it,” he 
said. Rockefeller said, however, that 
his state commission knew of no 
specific instances in which industry 
had “pulled back” to see what would 
be worked out in the South. 

“Rabble rousing” based on race has 
not made substantial headway in 
Arkansas. Demagoguery has _ happily 
not achieved success for years in 
Arkansas. Some observers are hopeful 
in the light of this background that the 
new ingredient of the Supreme Court 
decision will not alter the situation. 


% bid., May, 1956. 
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CHAPTER III 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DESEGREGATION IN DELAWARE 


June SHAGALOFF 


Coordinator, Committee of Social Science Consultants, 


Traditionally, the affairs of this 
small state—including the desegrega- 
tion issue—have been characterized by 
conflicting cultural, economic, and 
political interests of the industrialized 
“Wilmington” area of New Castle 
County in the North, and the pro- 
vincial farm and small industry “down- 
state” areas, Kent County in central 
Delaware, and Sussex County, the 
Southernmost area. 

Some form of desegregation has been 
initiated in an orderly manner in 
eleven school districts in the Northern 
part of Delaware, accompanied by 
some faculty integration in one of 
these districts. To date, with only one 
exception, no school district South of 
Wilmington has taken any step to 
comply with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions declaring the unconstitutionality 
of segregated public schools. 

In Southern Delaware, the nationally 
and internationally reported ‘Milford 
Incident” during the fall of 1954 op- 
posing any compliance with the May 
17th decision has become the symbol 
of resistance to desegregation and con- 
tinues to influence the whole approach 
to desegregation. In turn, the strength 
of the pro-segregation leaders relies 
on their past effectiveness in prevent- 
ing desegregation in the absence of a 
firm, positive position by the state 
administration. 

However, analysis of developments 
during the 1955-56 school year indi- 
cates that at least in a scattering of 


NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
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downstate communities, there is in- 
creasing local criticism of the tactics 
of the pro-segregationists and their 
determination to maintain segregation 
at any cost. 


Stratus OF DESEGREGATION 


Segregation and discrimination are 
rigidly maintained by tradition and 
custom throughout the state, excluding 
Wilmington, in virtually all areas of 
life! The recent exceptions in southern 
Delaware are nonsegregated state- 
wide interschool activities, certain 
state-wide Boy Scout and fraternal 
programs, and a few local ministerial 
associations. 

In the Wilmington area, nonsegre- 
gation policies have been adopted since 
1950 by the two leading hotels, down- 
town movies, the legitimate theatre, 
and a few eating places in suburban 
areas. In 1955, the public housing 
policy of nonsegregation adopted i 
1954 was extended. In all instances, 
nonsegregation was effected without 
difficulty. Although a few industrial 
plants in the Wilmington area have 
adopted nondiscriminatory employ- 
ment policies, employment opportuni- 
ties for Negroes throughout the State 
have remained severely limited. 

Negro students have been admitted 
to formerly all-white Catholic and 

1 Delaware statutes do not either require or 
pees segregation or discrimination on the 

asis of race or color in employment, places of 


public accommodation, recreational facilities, 
intra-state transportation, hospitals or libraries. 
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non-sectarian private schools in the 
Wilmington area since 1950. In 1950, 
following a decision by the Delaware 
Chancery Court, Negro students were 
admitted to the graduate and under- 
graduate schools of the previously all- 
white state-supported University of 
Delaware.? Subsequently, state-ap- 
pointed commissions urged that the 
segregated Delaware State College 
{for Colored Students] be reorganized 
as a nonsegregated junior college or, 
as a last resort, be closed, primarily 
because of its lack of accreditation and 
the prohibitive cost for the relatively 
few students enrolled. This position 
was supported by educational and civic 
leaders in Northern Delaware but 
strongly resisted by downstate groups, 
and the state has continued to support 
the school. 


THE Pusuiic Scuoot Cases 


Two Delaware suits challenging the 
constitutionality of segregation per se 
in public education were consolidated 
to one of the five public school segre- 
gation cases decided by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on May 17, 1954. 

On April 1, 1952 a Delaware Court 
of Chancery ordered the immediate 
admission of the Negro plaintiffs to 
the schools in question on the basis 
of the “separate-but-equal” doctrine. 
On August 27, 1952, the Delaware 
Supreme Court upheld this decision 
but refrained from ruling on the con- 
stitutionality of segregation per se.* 
Nevertheless, one week later Negro 
students were admitted for the first 
time in the state’s history to all-white 
public schools, an elementary school in 


2 Parker vy. University of Delaware, 75 A. 2d 
225, Del. 

3 Gebhart v Belton decided sub nom Brown v. 
Board of Education, 347 U. S. 483. 
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Hockessin and a secondary school in 
Claymont, New Castle County. At the 
same time, the nearby elementary 
school district in Arden voluntarily ad- 
mitted Negro students. 


StaTE Po.icy 


May 1/7, 1954 Decision—During the 
weeks following the May 17th decision, 
the Attorney General ruled that al- 
though the decision did not require 
desegregation, pending an implementa- 
tion decree, desegregation may be 
initiated under certain conditions. The 
approach to desegregation in Delaware 
was officially established by the policy 
of the State Board of Education sup- 
porting compliance with the decision 
while explicitly stating that “because 
of differences in tradition and atti- 
tudes,” some areas, presumably lower 
Delaware, would require more time 
than others. 

These policy statements, in effect, 
supported the general contention of 
local white communities and _ school 
officials that because of deeply en- 
trenched traditions, desegregation 
would be difficult, if not impossible, in 
most of Kent County and all of Sussex 
County. In addition, the statements 
appeared ambiguous and, in some in- 
stances, contradictory to the general 
public and local officials. After the 
State Board requested desegregation 
plans be submitted for review, local 
school officials adopted a “wait and 
see” attitude in light of conflicting 
interpretations of what changes, if 
any, were actually expected for the 
following September. 

Numerous community groups in the 
Northern part of the state urged com- 
pliance with the decision ranging from 
immediate compliance to a gradual 
transition. Generally, | community 
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groups and leaders in lower Delaware 
followed the “wait and see” position 
of local school officials. 

Then, on August 26 and September 
7, the State Board again requested 
local districts to submit desegregation 
plans and offered certain suggestions 
for formulating the plans. Although 
the State Board now clearly stated 
that the desegregation plans would 
guide implementation arguments be- 
fore the Supreme Court, again there 
was no indication that these plans 
were actually expected to be imple- 
mented locally. 

A number of districts in Northern 
Delaware and one in lower Delaware 
did effect some form of desegregation 
in September, 1954. There is reason to 
believe, however, that additional school 
districts in all three counties would 
have initiated desegregation had state 
educational officials offered more de- 
cisive and positive leadership. 

The Milford demonstrations in the 
fall of 1954 organized by an avowed 
segregationist from Florida clearly in- 
dicated the absence of a decisive, 
Positive state policy. State officials 
consistently failed to take any firm, 
clear-cut action to deter the instigators 
of the school attendance boycotts or 
their would-be-followers. Equally sig- 
nificant, the ambiguous and equivocal 
position of these officials completely 
failed to offer any support to those 
persons who, while possibly opposed 
to desegregation, expected the ob- 
servance of law and order.‘ 


‘For a full discussion of the formulation of 
State policy on desegregation from May 17, 
1954 to June, 1955, ‘The Milford Incident” 
and subsequent developments throughout Dela- 
ware, see Shagaloff, J., ““Desegregation of Pub- 
lic Schools in Delaware,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, Summer, 1953, Vol. XXIV, No. 3. Also, 

Report on the South: The Integration Issue,” 
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May 31, 1955 Decision—There were 
no immediate statements of policy by 
either state or local school officials 
regarding the May 31, 1955 imple- 
mentation decree. Nor did community 
groups in the state issue public state- 
ments except Bryant W. Bowles, the 
pro-segregation leader of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
White People, who said that if he 
were backed by the people, desegrega- 
tion would never be “feasible.’”’ The 
NAACP urged compliance with the 
decisions. The two leading newspapers 
in the state interpreted the decision 
as realistically recognizing “deep seated 
regional feeling and differing local con- 
ditions’”’ but not lacking in firmness.® 

In June, 1955, the State Board of 
Education decided not to take any 
action on the proposal of a Wilmington 
member of the Board to the effect 
that every school district be directed 
to initiate a desegregation program im- 
mediately, but that districts would 
be given additional time if their reasons 
for delay were presented in good faith. 

The State Board of Education, 
anxious to avoid another “Milford 
Incident” in a preelection year, avoided 
pressing the issue despite issuing a 
series of policy statements and direc- 
tives on desegregation. 

On July 15, 1955, the State Board 
restated the policy that had been 
adopted after the May 17, 1954 de- 
cision of complying with the decisions 
‘“‘as expeditiously as possible” while 
again stating,: 


“Ithe decree] recognized that com- 
munities differ from one another in 
tradition and attitudes; therefore, 


The New York Times, March 13, 1956, p. S-4. 
(Special Supplement). 

5 Editorial, Wilmington Journa/-Every Even- 
ing, June 1, 1955. 
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the actual carrying out of the inte- 
grative process may require a longer 
period of time in some parts of Dela- 
ware than in others.’’6 


At the same time, the State Board 
called attention to the three directives 
to local school boards issued during the 
previous summer requesting tentative 
plans for desegregation, and again 
directed local school boards to submit 
desegregation plans, by August 15 
“in order to comply in good faith with 
the decree of the Supreme Court which 
requires a ‘prompt and _ reasonable’ 
start toward full compliance.” 

The State Board restated suggestions 
for guidance in preparing desegregation 
plans: (1) establishment of a com- 
munity-school advisory committee; (2) 
retention of all teachers presently em- 
ployed; (3) if so desired, continuation 
of pupils in schools presently enrolled; 
(4) gerrymandering, segregation within 
a nonsegregated school, and discrim- 
inatory administrative and entrance 
procedures designed to exclude Negro 
students from white schools were pro- 
hibited; (5) establishment of either a 
fixed attendance area, or a single at- 
tendance area with a choice of schools 
if space permitted. 

On August 18, 1955, the State Board 
reported replies had been received from 
all but seven of the sixty-two school 
districts requested to submit tentative 
desegregation plans. Almost every 
school district in Southern Delaware 
and a few in the Northern part of the 
state offered varying reasons why they 
could not or would not prepare de- 
segregation plans. 

In Kent County, of the four white 
school districts with secondary schools, 
excluding Dover, no district claimed 


6 Southern School News, August, 1955, p. 19. 
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that overcrowded schools or com- 
munity opposition prevented desegre- 
gation. The Harrington district, 
Bowles’ meeting place in lower Dela- 
ware, said that when Negro students 
applied, it would ask for a court ruling 
“in order to avoid the possible an- 
tagonisms that prevailed at Milford.” 
Two districts said additional ‘“com- 
munity education” was necessary. One 
district gave a miscellaneous reason. 
The Caesar-Rodney district near Dover 
suggested a 12 year admission plan. 

In Sussex County, of the fourteen 
white school districts with secondary 
schools, one district claimed over- 
crowded schools, three claimed com- 
munity opposition, while four claimed 
both overcrowding and local opposi- 
tion. Four districts gave varying 
reasons. Lord Baltimore district, one 
of the Southernmost districts in Del- 
aware, suggested a 12 year admission 
plan. Another district, Rehoboth, said 
that while local opposition prevented 
actual desegregation, generally, they 
would suggest the 12 year plan.’ 

On the same date, August 18, the 
State Board issued a statement re- 
quiring local school districts to take 
some step which would fulfill the May 
31, 1955 decree requiring a “prompt 
and reasonable” start toward full 
compliance. It is interesting that al- 
though the State Board had implicitly 
and explicitly encouraged local school 
officials and individuals to feel that 
“tradition and attitudes” were reasons 
enough for delaying desegregation, 
now they carefully noted that the 
Supreme Court had specifically stated 
disagreement with the opinion was 
not adequate reason for delaying in- 


7 Letters, August, 1955, from local school 
boards to the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. 
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tegration. Even so, the State Board that those districts which in good 


here interpreted “prompt and reason- faith are planning bli ay 4 local 
: . aa comm — ‘ - 
able’ to mean immediate steps “to attees establish such com 


i ms ds d mittees immediately for action... 
foster a climate towards desegrega- frequent reports on progress [will be 
tion. required].” 


The State Board said,§ 
oe a sae In the meantime, the public state- 
On inadequate school facilities: ments of state officials, newspaper edi- 


“ ..The Supreme Court decision ‘al q ‘del d 
requires all districts to make a torials, and a widely read newspaper 


prompt and reasonable start toward “survey” of racial attitudes in Kent 
full compliance. We would interpret and Sussex Counties repeatedly em- 
this to mean that in all cases where phasized the difficulty in approaching 


the local districts do not have facili- desegregation in “some parts” of 
ties which would permit integration 
Delaware. 


at this time, a prompt and reason- 
able start woudl require the local On September 19, the State Board 


board to formulate a plan which _ specifically requested these school dis- 
would look toward the removal of tricts to submit, no later than De- 
the obstacles to integration. In that cember 15, 1955, an itemization of the 
respect, the State Board will require : ; 

physical space and equipment that 


all such local districts to report to § en 2 : 
it at the earliest practicable date the ‘are lacking in your community which 


steps which are proposed to be taken prevent the implementation of de- 
by each such district in order to segregation at this time.” School 
satisfy the decree of the Supreme districts were asked to indicate if the 


Court.” shi school building program then pending 


On sociological pressures: “ 
State Board feels it must point out before the General Assembly would 


that the Supreme Court specifically provide the necessary facilities and, if 
stated disagreement with the opin- not, to list what additional facilities 
ion is not an adequate reason for would be needed. The State Board did 
delaying integration. In such dis- not ask for data on teaching personnel, 


tricts, a prompt and_ reasonable h i f whi 
start would require immediate steps ‘© Present enrollment of white stu- 


to be taken to foster a climate in dents, or the anticipated enrollment of 
which orderly integration might take Negro students.® 
place. In December, the State Board re- 


« 


On school district lines: “...no : p 
silld i osneeediliistsatiasiins com tis vealed that replies had been received 
from only seven of the approximately 


expected of the elementary schools obi! 
on a state-wide basis until the bound- twenty school districts that had been 


ary lines of certain school districts requested to make the survey. At the 
fn more clearly reestablished or de- suggestion of the State Superintendent 
ned... In view of the necessity of Public Instruction, the other school 
for the redefinition and establishing |. . ; pie : 
districts were given additional time to 


of boundary lines, the State Board ; 
of Education will take steps imme- TePly. Subsequently, a few community 


diately to effect these changes so groups in Wilmington asked the Board 
far as the present laws permit.” == toimplement the decision with “greater 
On community advisory commit- speed.” 


tees; “The State Board...urges — 
® Letter, September 19, 1955, from Secretary, 
* Policies On Desegregation, Delaware State State Board of Education to local Boards of 
Board of Education, August 18, 1955 (mimeo.). | School Trustees. 
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DESEGREGATION, SEPTEMBER, 1955 


The nine school districts in New 
Castle County, including the City of 
Wilmington, and the one school dis- 
trict in Kent County that initiated 
some form of desegregation in Sep- 
tember, 1954 continued to admit 
Negro students in September, 1955. 
The two districts directly involved in 
the Supreme Court litigation continued 
the policy of nonsegregation initiated 
three years earlier while maintaining 
local all-Negro elementary schools. 

No additional school districts initi- 
ated desegregation. The only extension 
of desegregation occurred in a few 
school districts that had adopted a 
year-by-year gradual desegregation 
policy in September, 1954. 

The method of desegregation was 
generally uniform. Negro elementary 
students simply transferred from the 
segregated school to the formerly all- 
white school in the same district. 
Negro high school students transferred 
from the segregated school in Wil- 
mington, some 7—15 miles distant, to 
the school in their community. In 
some districts, desegregation affected 
only the previously all-white elemen- 
tary school, leaving the all-Negro 
elementary school in existance but 
with a decreased enrollment. In other 
districts, only the formerly all-white 
secondary school was affected, while 
the elementary schools remained segre- 
gated. 

The State Department of Education 
estimated that in September, 1955, of 
a total of 10,500 Negro students in the 
state, 1,230 were attending integrated 
classes. (The total state-wide enroll- 
ment of white students was estimated 


to be 50,000.)'° 


10 Southern School News, October, 1955, p. 10. 
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INTEGRATION OF TEACHERS 

Faculty members participating in 
certain annual state and county-wide 
athletic and music programs in South- 
ern and Northern Delaware have been 
integrated to some degree since 1953, 
But the only instances of regular 
faculty integration accompanying the 
desegregation of students have oc- 
curred in Wilmington. 

Traditionally, state-wide and county 
professional associations for Negro 
and white teachers have been segre- 
gated. To date, however, five pre- 
viously all-white organizations have 
adopted nondiscriminatory policies, 
four of them two or three years prior 
to the May 17, 1954 decisions: the 
Delaware State Education Association; 
the Federation of Delaware Teachers 
(Union); the Wilmington Teachers 
Association; and the New Castle 
County Education Association. The 
all-white Kent County Teachers As- 
sociation eliminated racial restrictions 
in May, 1956. The only remaining all- 
white group is in Sussex County. 

The three all-Negro organizations— 
the Delaware State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and the Kent County and 
Sussex County Teachers’ Association— 
continue to remain in existance, in 
part, to assure the representation of 
Negroes on the executive board of the 
integrated state teachers’ association. 


WILMINGTON 


On May 24, 1955, one week before 
the May 31st decree, the Wilmington 
Board of Education provided for the 
limited’ extension of desegregation, 
effective September, 1955. The plan 
authorized the re-zoning of grade 7 
students, and added grade 10 students 
to the policy in effect during the 1954- 
55 school year permitting certain 
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transfers of grade 11 and 12 students 
to high schools offering courses other- 
wise not available." Although the 
Board stated that grade 8 and 9 
students could voluntarily transfer 
schools if space permitted, no white 
or Negro student applied for a transfer 
and, consequently, in practice no 
change was made. 

In August, 1955, the Board refused 
the request of the Wilmington NAACP 
Branch supported by the Federation of 
Delaware Teachers to desegregate all 
remaining grades. The Wilmington 
Journal Every Evening commented ed- 
itorially: 

“The Wilmington Board was 
probably wise to turn down the 
pleas to speed up its desegregation 
program at this time... The 
NAACP has a point, however... 
Its arguments, moreover, seem rea- 
sonable, and deserve very serious 
consideration by the school board 
when future plans are being made.”’” 


In September, 1955, the new policy 
was effected without incident. The 
status of desegregation was as follows: 
(1) elementary schools continued on a 
nonsegregated basis as initiated in 
1954; (2) the desegregation policy was 
extended to include grade 7 of the 
junior high schools; (3) certain trans- 
fers were permitted for high school 
students; (4) some integration of 
faculties on the elementary and junior 
high school level. Grade 8 and 9 
students and the majority of high 
school students continued to attend 
segregated schools. 

At the mid-year, the Superintendent 
of Schools stated, “White and Negro 
students have worked together har- 


" Further Steps in Integration, Wilmington 
Public Schools (mimeo., not dated). 
igre Journal-Every Evening, August 
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moniously in classrooms, athletics and 
special activities.” 

In March, 1956, the Board of Edu- 
cation announced that desegregation 
would be completed in September, 
1956. The announcement caused little 
or no reaction in the city. The Wil- 
mington NAACP Branch approved 
the action but expressed concern about 
the following administrative policies 
affecting the completion of desegrega- 
tion: (1) the absence of any statement 
concerning the appointment of all 
faculty personnel to any school from 
a single list of qualified candidates; 
(2) the inclusion of a provision urging 
students to continue attendance at 
the schools presently enrolled; (3) the 
retention of the so-called “open door” 
policy permitting requests for transfer 
from one school zone to another. The 


NAACP Branch stated, 


“Thus, the manner in which these 
remaining steps are administered 
will determine whether or not— 
in fact—all segregation will be 
abolished in September]. . . [these 
administrative policies] can render 
any declaration of policy ineffec- 
tive.’’13a 


At a press conference some days 
later, the Superintendent of Schools 
replied: (1) where there are Negro 
students in a formerly white school, 
“it is our responsibility to put Negro 
teachers there and the reverse is true;”” 
(2) since September, 1954, not more 
than 50 requests for transfers from 
Negro and white parents had been 
made; (3) the “open door’ policy is a 
long established policy in Wilmington. 
The problem concerning transfers of 
white students to the formerly all- 


13 Letter, January 16, 1956, from the Wilming- 
ton Superintendent of Schools to the Wilmington 
Board of Public Education. 

13a Southern School News, March, 1956, p. 16. 
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Negro schools was clearly recognized 
when the Superintendent of Schools, 
at a preschool meeting of teachers and 
supervisors in September, 1955, stated: 
“We may have to consider some 
tightening of attendance areas in 
order to place more white children in 
former Negro schools.’”"* 

The first step of the desegregation 
program had been taken less than two 
months after the May 17th decision, 
affecting the summer school program 
and certain special education courses. 
The second step initiated in September, 
1954, affected elementary schools, cer- 
tain courses at two vocational high 
schools, evening schools and all ex- 
tended and some faculty 
integration. 

This plan significantly limited de- 
segregation by exc/uding the secondary 
schools, although the initial desegrega- 
tion plan that had been under con- 
sideration and publicly reviewed by 
the Board called for the re-zoning of 
all public schools without regard to 
race or color. But when the desegrega- 
tion plan was adopted, the Board 
stated that the secondary schools 
would not be desegregated since “‘fur- 
ther study” would be required. In 
certain instances, however, students 
in grades 11 and 12 were granted 
transfers to schools offering courses 
otherwise not available. 

In September, 1954, the new policy 
was effected smoothly and without in- 
cident for approximately 68 per cent 
of the total student enrollment, affect- 
ing six previously all-white and two 
previously  all-Negro elementary 
schools. Six elementary schools re- 


services, 


14 Wilmington Journal-Every Evening, Sep- 
tember 6, 1955. 

18 Providing Equal Educational Opportunity in 
the Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington Board 
of Public Education, August 2, 1954. 
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mained all-white or all-Negro largely 
as a result of segregated residential 
patterns. Some Negro and _ white 
teachers were reassigned, resulting in 
limited integration of faculties. 


Dover, Kent County 


The limited desegregation plan ini- 
tiated in September, 1954 was extended 
in September, 1955, in Dover, the 
state capital and the largest community 
in Southern Delaware. The desegrega- 
tion policy provides that qualified 
Negro students living in the Dover 
Special District and entering senior 
high school may be admitted to the 
academic course at the all-white Dover 
High School. Qualification is deter- 
mined on the basis of a conference 
with the parents and student, and an 
aptitude test ordinarily given to white 
students vot to determine admission, 
but to guide the final selection of 
courses. Negro students interested in a 
vocational course, in effect, are re- 
quired to attend a segregated school, 
while white students taking vocational 
courses attend Dover High School. 

This plan presumably has_ been 
approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, notwithstanding their policy 
specifically prohibiting discriminatory 
administrative entrance procedures. 
Nevertheless, in 1954, eight Negro 
students qualified for admission under 
the announced policy were admitted 
to the local high school without diff- 
culty or incident. There was no or- 
ganized resistance to desegregation, 
although initially there were some in- 
dividual expressions of opposition. 

During the summer of 1955, without 
directly referring to the continued 
existence of the all-white elementary 
school, the Dover Board wrote the 
State Board of Education that an 
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interracial Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee would be appointed to study 
“ways of further augmenting integra- 
tion in the Dover Special District.” 

In September 1955, the eight Negro 
students enrolled the previous year 
were graduated from grade 9 to grade 
10, and seven new Negro students 
were admitted to grade 9. 


INTERSCHOOL ATHLETIC POLICIES 


At the beginning of the 1955-56 
school year, the controversial desegre- 
gation issue was again publicly raised 
in a number of communities in lower 
Delaware over the question of con- 
tinued participation in interschool ath- 
letic programs with nonsegregated 
schools. 

Dover.—In September, at a football 
game played at Dover, Millsboro 
(Sussex County) 
structed their team to leave the field 
after a Negro player was sent in on 


school officials in- 


the Dover team four minutes before 
the end of the game. As a result of 
the conflicting statements that fol- 
lowed, the Dover Board of Education 
later issued a written statement of 
policy to the effect that for the re- 
mainder of the 1955-56 season, Dover 
would meet high school teams in 
“away” games on a segregated basis, 
where this was required, provided it 
was agreed that Dover “home” games 
would be played on an integrated 
basis. The Board explained, 


“Dover...is the only school 
south of New Castle County cur- 
renty trying to comply with the 
decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and it finds itself faced with the 
likelihood of numerous cancellations 
and no chance, at this point, of filling 
open dates.’”!6 


me Southern School News, November, 1955, p. 
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But the Board also stated that be- 
ginning in September, 1956, a// games 
would be on an integrated basis and 
unless rival schools agreed to this 
policy, the Dover schedules for all 
interschool activities would be cur- 
tailed for the remainder of the current 
school year. 

The Dover athletic policy was both 
applauded and derided. Some persons 
thought that the Board had taken a 
“realistic”? stand; others thought that 
even home games should be played on 
a segregated basis for the remainder of 
the year. Some felt that, from that 
time on, no games should be played 
on a segregated basis. Several school 
boards in Sussex County immediately 
concelled their schedules with Dover. 

Wilmington—In November, after 
the Milford School Board refused to 
fulfil a football schedule with a Wil- 
mington school as long as a Negro 
student remained on the team, the 
Secondary School Superintendent said 
in a letter to high schools throughout 
the state, 

“The citizens of Wilmington 
would be incensed if the public high 
schools in the city were to discrimin- 
ate against a Negro playing on the 
... athletic teams...The four 
senior high schools in Wilmington 
are integrated... and we feel that 
all students have the same rights 
and privileges and responsibilities.’ 


It was announced that unless this 
policy was acceptable to other high 
schools scheduled to play with Wil- 
mington, the schedules would have to 
be cancelled. Several districts in lower 
Delaware immediately cancelled their 
scheduled games with Wilmington. 
Greenwood.—In December, the 
school board of this little rural com- 


17 Tid, 
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munity cancelled their football game 
with Dover and prohibited participa- 
tion in all interschool activities with 
integrated schools “until such time as 
there is a referendum on the question.” 
To the surprise of many persons 
throughout the state, this policy met 
some opposition in the community. 
In addition, 86 high school students 
submitted a petition protesting the 
restrictions. In January, the board 
reversed their policy stating it had 
been brought to their attention that 
the school had been participating in 
activities with integrated schools for 
some time. The new policy eliminating 
restrictions on activities with non- 
segregated schools was accepted with- 
out opposition. 

Laurel —Early in the fall, a dele- 
gation of 150 adults from the neighbor- 
ing farm areas demanded the resigna- 
tion of the local school board president, 
implying that he had not been strong 
enough in supporting segregation and 
that he was willing to permit student 
participation in integrated interschool 
activities. The President stated that 
he merely wanted to fulfill the contract 
with Dover but that the local board 
recognized integration would have to 
be faced sometime, and one of the 
best places to begin integration in 
Sussex County was in school athletic 
contests. Nevertheless, the game in 
question was subsequently cancelled. 
In reply to a local white minister who 
declared that the cancellation of games 
with integrated schools had a ‘“de- 
moralizing” effect upon the students, 
in December, the Board stated that 
the present policy would apply “until 
the people want it changed.” 

(Subsequently, a dispute arose over 
an allegedly unauthorized resolution 
sent to the State Board of Education 
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routinely requesting permission to be- 
gin new school construction planning 
on a segregated basis. The State Board 
granted approval although the State 
Superintendent of Schools later com- 
mented that the Attorney General’s 
opinion might be necessary to deter- 
mine the legality of granting such re- 
quests to school districts continuing to 
maintain segregation. At the same 
time, the local board accepted the 
explanation of the local Superintendent 
that while the resolution had not been 
specifically authorized, it carried out 
the board’s expressed intention.) 
Seaford.—In March, 1956, the local 
board voted to cancel its athletic con- 
tracts with Dover, effective September, 
1956, unless it was agreed to play on 
a segregated basis at Seaford. The 
board also voted to take action when- 
ever a problem of integrated sports 
activity was presented. No local op- 
position to this policy was reported. 


MILForD 


Another conflict over the desegrega- 
tion issue developed in Milford in 
November, 1955. The local contro- 
versy, which became known to some 
as “the Little Milford Incident,” was 
reported and discussed extensively 
throughout the state. This time, how- 
ever, there was some local outspoken 
criticism of the specific issue and, to 
a lesser extent, the school board’s 
general determination to maintain 
segregation. 

First, the Milford board cancelled a 
junior varsity football game with 
Dover, scheduled to be played at 
Dover, after the Dover officials re- 
fused to restrict Negro students from 
playing on the team. At the same time 
a poll of the parents of the junior 
varsity team revealed that only five 
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of twenty-seven parents objected to 
their children playing an integrated 
team. Then, at the last minute, the 
traditional football game with Dover 
was cancelled. 

The cancellations roused an inde- 
pendent student group, the high school 
student council, and the high school 
PTA president to seek clarification of 
the board’s policy. 

A group of high school students in a 
letter to the school board questioned 
the cancellation of the games in view 
of the parent poll that had been taken 
and asked how the restrictive athletic 
policy would affect participation in 
other interhigh school events. “The 
general morale of the student body is 
far below normal,” the students stated, 
“We have been labelled as students 
from the city of hate by other students 
in Delaware.””!® 

Angry that the students’ letter had 
been released publicly, the school board 
president charged that the open letter 
had been “intended” to put the board 
in an unpopular light and called upon 
local students and adults to “grow 
up in their thinking and recognize the 
duly constituted authority” of the 
local board. Integrationists immedi- 
ately asked why the board itself didn’t 
recognize the “duly constituted au- 
thority” of the Supreme Court. 

Then, on November 18, with the 
support of their faculty advisor, the 
Student Council formally asked for a 
meeting of their representatives and 
chaperons with the board. The board 
agreed to meet with the students, but 
only if there were no chaperons present 
and the board had advance knowledge 
of the questions to be raised. Some 
days later, the board unexpectedly 


9g minetn Morning News, November 22, 
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announced that the “audience” had 
been cancelled because the students 
had failed to submit, in advance, the 
specific questions to be discussed. The 
Wilmington newspapers editorially 
supported the board’s action in view 
of the fact that the “limits of discus- 
sion” had not been determined prior 
to the scheduled meeting. 

During the same period, the high 
school PTA president, a_ chicken 
farmer, called a special meeting of the 
PTA executive committee to consider 
these questions: “Why was the tra- 
ditional game cancelled? Does the 
election of the. ..Board by the people 
of the school district give the Board 
the right to run the school system in 
their own manner regardless of the 
U. S. Constitution? What about the 
question of fair play involved in can- 
celling the game? What about the 
opinion of the majority of parents of 
the junior varsity team not opposing 
playing with integrated teams?” And 
finally, “Is the Milford school system 
still a part of the United States?”’!® 

He asked the executive committee 
to consider whether the PTA should 
speak out on the controversy, and 
asked the integrated state PTA if the 
local unit had the authority to take a 
position without violating its by-laws. 
The Delaware State PTA Congress 
clearly stated, “If a school board acts 
in a manner outside the law, the PTA 
cannot stand idly _ by...Continued 
defiance of the Supreme Court 
ruling. . suggests a failure to properly 
carry out the duties of a school 
board.’’?° 

However no statement was issued. A 


19 Southern School News, November, 1955, p. 
14. 

20 Wilmington Journal-Every Evening, Nov- 
ember 28, 1955. 
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short time later, a seven foot cross 
was burned on the residence of the 
PTA president, reported by local and 
state police as the work of some ir- 
responsible “youths.” Subsequently, 
the avowed segregationists in the 
Milford school district, which includes 
neighboring, rural areas, joined the 
high school PTA with the expressed 
intention of removing the president 
from office. In January, after a heated 
argument, the PTA unit overruled the 
president and voted to end affiliation 
with the national and state PTA or- 
ganizations. (The state PTA Congress 
later stated that they had not received 
notification of withdrawal.) 

The controversy continued into 
March when the executive committee 
of the white elementary school PTA 
resigned stating that they felt “nothing 
further of a constructive and educa- 
tional nature” could be accomplished. 
The real reason for their action was 
reported to the increasing differences 
over the segregation issue. 

During the same period, as during 
the 1954-55 school year, anti-Negro 
and anti-Semitic “hate” literature was 
widely distributed throughout the area. 
Pro-segregationists continued to in- 
timidate individual white persons by 
anonymous telephone calls, and threats 
of economic and political reprisals if 
segregation was not strongly supported. 

In late April, the student council 
faculty advisor, who had supported 
the students position on the issue of 
inter-schoo] activities, was dismissed 
for “difference in philosophy of edu- 
cation.” Revealing that he had refused 
to resign, the teacher insisted that he 
had not been given sufficient notice 
as required by Jaw, and threatened to 
take legal action against the school 


board. 
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The 1955-56 school year closed with 
another conflict over a denied report 
that because of the segregation con- 
troversy, Milford had an unusually 
high turnover of white teachers, many 
of whom accepted contracts with the 
partially desegregated Dover school 
district. 


ORGANIZED OPPOSITION 


Although the support of Bryant W. 
Bowles, self-appointed president of the 
NAAWP, had been based primarily 
on the segregation issue, Bowles’ 
program was not limited to desegre- 
gation. He also strongly attacked 
Jews, Catholics, President Eisenhower, 
Communists, The Supreme Court, 
The United Nations, “‘international- 
ists,” labor unions, reporters and news 
photographers, and fluoridation. His 
entire program suggested an associa- 
tion with those rightist, hate groups 
that have attacked “progressive edu- 
cation” in scores of communities from 
California to New York. This was 
suggested earlier by an unconfirmed 
report that Alan Zoll, founder of the 
National Council for American Edu- 
cation, had been in Milford with 
Bowles during the height of the local 
controversy. 

By the end of the 1954-55 school 
year, Bowles’ effectiveness was re- 
garded, at least in Northern Delaware, 
as generally declining. Nevertheless, 
during the summer of 1955, his ac- 
tivities continued to be widely re- 
ported and discussed. First, after de- 
liberating for fifteen minutes, an all- 
white Kent County jury acquitted 
him of two charges growing out of the 
so-called ‘‘Milford Incident,” of con- 


spiring to violate the Delaware schools 
laws. Then, frankly discouraged at the 
low attendance and lack of interest at 
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his mass meetings, Bowles announced 
his resignation, stating, “The white 
people are too lazy to fight for them- 
selves. Damned if I am going to fight 
for them any longer.’’#! 

One of the leading newspapers in 
the downstate area commented: “He 
left his mark on this small state. He 
is somehow the symbol of our un- 
founded fears-of our deeply rooted 
prejudices. His proposed departure . . . 
is an indication of our return to 
reason... .He repeated a financial har- 
vest.” But after an estimated crowd 
of 400-600 gathered in front of his 
home to reject his resignation, Bowles 
agreed to remain in Delaware. During 
August, Bowles visited North and 
South Carolina, and at one meeting, 
speaking with four robed Klan mem- 
bers, he invited the KKK to organize 
in Delaware. He held a meeting near 
Milford supposedly attended by 1,200 
persons, many of whom were reported 
to be from rural areas of Sussex County 
and Maryland’s Eastern Shore. Ken- 


neth Goff of Colorado, a “critic” of 


progressive education, and Condit Mc- 
Ginley, publisher of the hate sheet 
Common Sense shared his platform. 
Bowles pledged to hold protest meet- 
ings in Kent and Sussex Counties, 
and in New Castle County “‘if in- 
vited,” within an hour after a Negro 
child had been admitted to a white 
school. 

During the weeks in 
September, Bowles that 
he would organize the Dover Citizens’ 
Committee for White Schools, and 
promised to hold a mass rally in Dover. 
Just as local had 
taneously formed a “vigilante com- 
mittee” in 1954 to 


pre-school 
announced 


residents spon 


prevent Bowles 


* Wilmington Morning News, July 25, 1955. 
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from creating a “Dover Incident,” 
now three influential community 
groups immediately issued statements 
to deter Bowles. The local National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
stated: 


“We are opposed to the tactics 
and aims of the NAAWP. We be- 
lieve that terrorism of parents and 
children as practiced in Milford last 
year is directly contrary to every- 
thing we hold to be American. We 
believe that there is enough intelli- 
gence and resources in Dover to 
work out our own problems. We urge 
all enlightened citizens to have 
nothing to do with the NAAWP 
or any other organization that 
preaches anti-Negro doctrines or 
anti-Semitism.” 


Subsequently, the elementary and 
high school PTA units issued state- 
ments strongly supporting the local 
school desegregation policy. Bowles 
soon dropped his attempts to organize 
resistance in Dover. 

In October, he reinstated a $260,000 
libel suit against a Dover businessman, 
and threatened similar suits against 
Redbook magazine and the National 
Jewish War Veterans. Later in the 
month, Bowles again made headlines 
when a man broke through police lines 
and punched him, after Bowles had 
participated in a radio program, origi- 
nating from a Wilmington restaurant, 
which developed into a heated name- 
calling, charge, and counter-charge 
argument. 

During the same period, it was again 
reported that there were internal differ- 
ences in the NAAWP. Subsequently, 
several former NAAWP board mem 
bers from Sussex County formed a 


*% Wilmington Morning News, September 1, 
1955, 
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new organization called We, the 
People. The reported objectives were 
two-fold: to encourage local com- 
munity and states’ rights, and to 
secure a new State Board of Education. 
A spokesman for the group held that 
desegregation was a local problem, 
and that the national organization 
was not interested in the issue. Neither 
the name of the national organization 
nor the names of its officers were re- 
ported. But in December, following 
an internal controversy between the 
leaders, one person claimed he had 
the authority to act as spokesman for 
the organization from the regional 
director, Merwin K. Hart. Hart is 
another well-known leader of the 
neo-Fascist, hate groups. 

By December, Bowles and the 
NAAWP seemed to have quietly with- 
drawn from the Delaware scene. It was 
reported that he had vacated his 
recently acquired Sussex County home 
and had left for California or Texas. 
Actually, no one seemed to know with 
certainty exactly what had happened 
to him. 

The We, the People group did not 
hold mass meetings or otherwise follow 
Bowles’ _rabble-rousing _activities. 
Negro residents of Sussex County 
reported that although the new group 
functioned quietly the leaders had in- 
stigated the new controversy ia Mil- 
ford. Once, they attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to block the organization of 
the Sussex County Mental Health 
Association, charging publicly that 
the national health organization was 
Communist infiltrated. Early in 1956, 
it appeared that a serious attempt 
might be made to form a third political 
party by We, the People, and a fourth, 
if the pro-segregation forces couldn’t 
get together, by the Christian Amer- 
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icans’ Segregation Association, Inc., 
another NAAWP off-shoot group. 

During the spring of 1956, thousands 
of copies of anti-Negro and _anti- 
Semitic literature, pamphlets, cards 
and handbills continued to flood lower 
Delaware, mailed and _ distributed 
anonymously from several towns in 
Sussex County. The hate literature 
included Common Sense, White Senti- 
nel, the NAAWP organ, White 
American News Letter, reprints of 
Cook and Eastland speeches by the 
Association of Citizens Councils of 
Mississippi, and the publications of the 
Citizens Congressional Committee to 
Abolish the United Nations, the Chris- 
tian Nationalist Crusade of California, 
the National Citizens Protective As- 
sociation of Missouri, and a Warner 
Electric Brake and Clutch Company 
of Wisconsin. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
DESEGREGATION 


The 118th General Assembly re- 
jected a school reorganization plan 
submitted by the State Board of 
Education reducing the 110 school 
districts to 15 large, fairly autonomous 
districts, eliminating overlapping, sep- 
arate districts for Negro and white 
schools. 

A 44 million dollar bond issue tra- 
ditionally designating Negro schools 
with the letter “‘c’” was enacted in 
July, 1955 without difficulty. After 
the constitutionality of the bill was 
questioned in light of the May 17th 
decision by an advising New York 
bond firm, the Governor warned that 
there was considerable doubt if the 
bonds could be sold unless the racial 
designation was eliminated. Legislators 
who feared that such action would, in 
effect, force desegregation on reluctant 








school districts waged a_ stubborn 
behind-the-scenes battle against a mo- 
tion to recall the bill from the Governor 
for amendment. In October, after 
weeks of arguments and delaying 
tactics, the House amended the bill, 
keeping the controversial designation 
but interpreting “‘c” to mean, as far 
as the bond market was concerned, “‘a 
school district. . .not required to raise 
its share of the costs of a new school.” 
(In Delaware, Negro school districts 
are completely supported by the state; 
white school districts are supported 
40 per cent by local funds and 60 
per cent by the state.) In January, 
1956, the amended bond issue was 
approved by the New York bond firm. 

At the time of writing, a bill is 
pending to remove the present State 
Board of Education appointed by the 
Governor, and to establish a new 
board elected by the voters and ad- 
ministered by a single Commissioner 
of Education. The bill was restored to 
the calendar after being rejected by 
the Senate. Introduced by an avowed 
pro-segregationist from Milford, the 
bill is regarded merely as a “threat” 
in the event any effort is made to 
require desegregation. 

In December, 1955, the House 
passed an FEP bill. In the Senate, 
the bill was assigned to the Commit- 
tee on Public Health, chaired by the 
pro-segregation leader from Milford. 
A similar bill failed to be enacted by 
the previous General Assembly despite 
platform endorsement by both political 
parties. 

In June, 1955, the Assembly passed 
a bill requiring all state, county, and 
local public agencies to allow the press 
and public to attend meetings, and 
prohibiting these agencies from making 
a policy decision in executive sessions. 
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THE E1cutr Scuoou Cases 


In May, 1956, eight NAACP spon- 
sored class action suits were filed in 
the U. S. District Court, District of 
Delaware, requesting the admission of 
the plaintiffs, Negro elementary and 
secondary students, to the public 
schools in question without regard to 
race or color. Named as defendants in 
the suits were the State Board of 
Education, the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and the trustees 
of the following white school districts: 
Christiana in New Castle County; 
Clayton in Kent County; and Green- 
wood, Milton, John L. Clayton Dis- 
trict (Dagsboro), Laurel, Seaford and 
Milford in Sussex County. 

Almost two years previously, after 
the May 17, 1954 decision, NAACP 
branches filed petitions signed by local 
Negro parents with almost every 
sizeable white school district in all 
three counties requesting compliance 
with the decision. A few local school 
boards indicated that desegregation 
was being considered for the following 
September. Others either stated that 
there would be no change in the segre- 
gation policy or made no reply at all. 
Similar petitions were filed for a second 
time after the May 31, 1955 opinion on 
implementation. During the two year 
period, the state NAACP followed the 
national policy of giving local school 
boards a reasonable period of time to 
evidence their “good faith” in com- 
plying with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions before taking additional steps, 
and the only litigation instituted to 
implement the decisions grew out of 
the Milford controversy.” 





*4 This suit was filed on October 2, 1954 in the 
Delaware Court of Chancery seeking the re- 
admittance of eleven Negro students to the Mil- 
ford High school. On October 14, the Court 
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On February 10, 1956 the attorney 
representing the Delaware State Con- 
ference of NAACP Branches formally 
requested the State Board of Education 
to require immediate desegregation in 
the eight above school districts inas- 
much as no action had been taken 
toward compliance with the decisions 
and the expressed attitude of the 
officials of these districts “constitute a 
negation of the announced policy” of 
the State Board. At a regular board 
meeting on March 15, the State 
Board heard a delegation of about 100 
persons from lower Delaware claim 
that desegregation was purely a local 
issue and then refused unanimously to 
require desegregation. Subsequently, 
the eight suits for permanent injunc- 
tion restrining the defendants from re- 
quring segregation were filed in the 
federal court. 

One of the leading papers in Del- 
aware stated that the school boards 
“must have been expecting” the law- 
suits, and suggested that they in- 
vestigate the policy of nonsegregation 
permitting the voluntary transferring 
of all students adopted by several 


ordered their immediate readmission but the 
Milford Board of Education was granted a stay, 
pending an appeal to the Delaware Supreme 
Court. On February 8, 1955, the State Supreme 
Court ruled that the local board, as constituted 
in September, 1954, had erred in admitting the 
Negro students, based on the finding that the 
State Board had acted properly in requiring 
local boards to submit desegregation plans for 
approval before effecting desegregation. Steiner 
v Simmons, 111 A 2d 574 (Del. 1955). 
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adjacent counties on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. An earlier editorial 
of the same paper quoted: 

“'The open-door’ policy ... has 
not resulted in any influx of colored 
children into ‘white’ schools.] Even 
Negroes who do not fear reprisals 
may hesitate to risk breaking long 
standing friendships with white 
neighbors. But neither is there an 
visible risk that the community will 
be torn apart by any Negroes’ suits 
in court against school boards.” 


Political leaders who had _ been 
trying unsuccessfully to take the posi- 
tion that desegregation was not a 
campaign issue for the November, 
1956 elections, seemed relieved at the 
Board’s refusal to require desegrega- 
tion. Some Northern community 
leaders contended that had desegrega- 
tion been ordered, extreme resistance, 
and perhaps violence, would have 
resulted in lower Delaware. 

A few reports have been received 
that some of the Negro parents who 
filed the suits are being pressured to 
withdraw from the litigation. Never- 
theless, for the present, at least, the 
school suits remove the desegregation 
controversy from the direct sphere of 
the pro-segregationists. Undoubtedly, 
the federal court litigation will de- 
termine the future extent and speed 
of compliance with the U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions throughout Delaware. 


% Wilmington Morning News, May 4, 1956. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RACIAL INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Paut Cooke 


Professor of English, District of Columbia Teachers College 


Since the 1955 Yearbook number on 
integration, three centers of interest 
have received paramount attention 
during the second year of school inte- 
gration in the Nation’s Capital. The 
integration process itself was actually 
secondary to concern for (1) pupil 
achievement problems, (2) discipline or 
adjustment problems, and (3) certain 
fundamental lacks in the school sys- 
tem. The problems are integral to any 
study of racial integration in the 
District’s schools. 

Pupil achievement has been meas- 
ured by standardized achievement 
tests in reading and arithmetic. Test 
scores indicate an average lag of two 
years in reading and three in arithme- 
tic. The achievement lag itself is a 
problem. But the low scores have been 
used to criticize integration by the 
claim that integration has meant re- 
duced accomplishment and _ lower 
standards. Discipline problems are 
alleged and are likewise used to de- 
preciate success of the reorganization. 

The lacks in the school system are 
fundamental: an insufficient number 
of teachers, limited educational serv- 
ices, and inadequate schoolhousing. 
These lacks relate indirectly to inte- 
gration, principally because they af- 
fect pupil achievement and adjust- 
ment. 

These problems, together with con- 
tinuing integration both in the schools 
and elsewhere in the city, are the 
chief considerations of this article. 


But they weave in as a part of the 
following organization: (1) review of 
integration as of June 1, 1955; (2) addi- 
tional integration in 1955-56; (3) 
the problem areas for scrutiny; and 
(4) status of and outlook for integra- 
tion. 


VANISHING CoLor LINES 


By June 1, 1955, editorial deadline 
for the previous Yearbook, a great 
majority of the racial segregation- 
exclusion practices in Washington, 
D.C., no longer existed.! The schools 
of course were non-segregated, all 
playgrounds operated without restric- 
tion. Restaurants by Supreme Court 
decision admitted all comers, hotels 
honored reservations. The streetcars 
and busses had never segregated, and 
if complaints about taxi service existed 
nobody publicly aired them. Legiti- 
mate and motion picture theaters, in- 
cluding neighborhood houses, admitted 
anyone with the price of admission. 
The Government of the District of 
Columbia had announced a “Non- 
Discrimination Policy” for employ- 
ment and services and had integrated 
the Fire Department. Even the Capital 
Transit Company, longtime holdout on 


1 Cf. Irene Osborne and Richard K. Bennett, 
“Eliminating Educational Segregation in the 
Capital,” Racial Desegregation and Integration, 
The Annals (Philadelphia: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, March 
1956), pp. 99-100. Also cf. Paul Cooke, “Present 
Status of Integration in the Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia,” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 24; 206-207. Summer 1955. 
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employment of Negroes on streetcars 
and busses, had capitulated. And the 
President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts was successfully nudg- 
ing the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company. 

This is not to say, however, that the 
city was rid of racial discrimination, 
for the churches generally were still 
operating with their usual 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday morning practices. The Metro- 
politan Police Boys Clubs were rigidly 
segregated. Employment practices in 
the District of Columbia Government, 
in spite of the “Non-Discrimination 
Policy,” were given sharp criticism, 
beginning with complaint of the Amer- 
ican Council on Human Rights that for 
eighteen years of operation all official 
automobile inspectors had been white. 

Hospitals like Garfield, Sibley, and 
Emergency still have various forms of 
racial distinction: one not even ad- 
mitting Negro patients and none 
training Negro nurses or admitting 
Negro doctors. A Negro without a 
hotel reservation could not be sure of 
the same treatment as a white man 
without reservation, and most hotels 
were (and still are) likely to refuse to 
house all Negro groups.? On June 1, 
1955, a Negro would still be denied 
admission to such places of public 
amusement as bowling alleys and in- 
door swimming pools. 

But the color line had largely dis- 
appeared. 

School Integration Policy—On May 
19, 1954, the Board of Education for 
the District of Columbia formulated 
its own policy for the new integrated 


2 During the Christmas holidays 1954 the 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity used the Statler 
Hotel for dance, banquet, and housing. Likewise 
Christmas 1955 the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority used 
the Statler. 
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school system. Reported in the fast 
Yearbook, the policy merits repeating; 


In light of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in Bolling v. Sharpe, the Board of 
Education of the District of Colum. 
bia, believing it to be in the best 
interest of all citizens of the com. 
munity of Washington, and neces- 
sary to the effective administration 
of an integrated system within the 
public schools, hereby adopts the 
following declaration of policy: 

1. Appointments, transfers, prefer- 
ments, promotions, ratings, or any 
other matters respecting the officers 
and employees of the Board shall be 
predicated solely upon merit and not 
upon race or color. 

2. No pupil of the public schools 
shall be favored or discriminated 
against in any matter or in any 
manner respecting his or her rela- 
tionship to the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by reason of race 
or color. 

3. Attendance of pupils residing 
within school boundaries, hereafter 
to be established, shall not be per- 
mitted at schools located beyond 
such boundaries, except for the most 
necessitous reasons or for the public 
convenience, and in no event for 
reasons related to the racial charac- 
ter of the school within the bound- 
aries in which the pupil resides. 

4. The Board believes that no record 
should be kept or maintained in 
— to any pupil not enrolled in a 
public school on or prior to June 17, 
1954, or in respect to any officer or 
employee not employed within the 
system on or prior to that date in 
which information is solicited or 
recorded relating to the color or race 
of any such person. 

5. That the maximum efficient use 
shall be made of all physical facil- 
ities without regard to race or color. 


In affirmation of the five planks in 
its Policy, the Board further declared 
at the regular meeting: 
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In support of the foregoing prin- 
ciples which are believed to be 
cardinal, the Board will not hesitate 
to use its full powers. It is pledged 
to a complete and wholehearted 
pursuit of these objectives. 

We affirm our intention to secure 
the right of every child, within his 
own capacity, to the full, equal, and 
impartial use of all school facilities, 
and the right of all qualified teachers 
to teach where needed within the 
school system. And finally, we ask 
the aid, cooperation, and goodwill of 
all the citizens and the help of the 
Almighty in holding to our stated 
purposes. 


Administration Plan and Practices.—— 
By June 1, 1955, schools from kinder- 
garten through public college enrolled 
Negro and white. Together both races 
occupied seventy-five per cent of the 
schools. About one in five schools had 
mixed faculties. Negro administrators 
on the level of deputy and assistant 
superintendents received new assign- 
ments without stated regard for their 
race: (1) Negro deputy superintendent 
in charge of “Coordinated Educational 
Services,” (2) another as head of 
elementary schools, (3) an assistant 
superintendent in charge of vocational 
schools, and (4) a fourth directing 
pupil appraisal and attendance. Like- 
wise, all Negro department heads and 
directors continued on the same level 
and with generally the same functions. 

True, the integration plan was well 
short of the optimum. Most of the 
initial pupil integration resulted from 
transfer of Negro children from over- 
crowded schools to nearby former 
all-white schools—a one-way proposi- 
tion of Negro to white. Shortly after 
the opening of school hundreds of 
children in the elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools (Negro) 
had the opportunity to elect to transfer 
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to their neighborhood school. But the 
chief limitation on carrying out the 
Board’s policy, particularly the third 
plank, was the option, i.e., a provision 
that permitted pupils the “choice to 
remain in present school until comple- 
tion of that level.”* As Superintendent 
of Schools Hobart M. Corning de- 
clared, “Integration will be complete 
here in September [1955] except for the 
options.’ 

A further limitation on the extent 
of integration during the first year 
was the restricted reassignment of 
teachers to achieve racial integration 
of faculties. 

On balance, however, an evaluation 
of the first year of integration might 
be guided by the Supreme Court’s own 
observation: ‘“‘Substantial progress has 
been made in the District of Colum- 
ties..." 


FurTHER Non-SEGREGATION AND 
INTEGRATION 


During 1955-56 additional segre- 
gation vanished, further integration 
promised. Studying the community 
integration as a framework into which 
fits the school integration is essential. 
First, the democratic teaching and 
living in the integrated school can 


thereby be continued outside the 
classroom. Second, integration as the 


3 “Statement Prepared by the Superintendent 
of Schools on the Plan for De-Segregation of 
Public Schools” for the special meeting of the 
Board of Education, recessed from May 25, 1954, 
to June 2, 1954, 6 pp. 

4“Court Ruling Won’t Affect D.C.—Corn- 
ing,” Washington Afro-American, May 24, 1955. 

5 Decree, U.S. Supreme Court, May 31, 1954. 

a A white teacher explained to me that one of 
the problems in a school in a neighborhood 
dominantly white but enrolling Negro children 
constantly arose from the fact that the Negro 
children leaving the democratic school atmos- 
phere returned to a community that provided 
no services—no integrated youth groups, scout 
troops, church activity—religious or recreational. 
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way of life in the community can in 
turn have a powerful effect on a suc- 
cessful school operation. 

The most important step toward 
city-wide integration the past year 
was a kind of double play by a judge 
and the District Commissioners who 
together threw out discrimination in 
places of public amusement. Municipal 
Court Judge Andrew Howard ruled 
that bowling alleys may not bar a 
person on account of his race.6 His 
ruling on a case sponsored by the 
American Veterans Committee was 
based on an 1869 statute passed by the 
old Board of Aldermen and applicable 
only to the “City of Washington” 
and not to outlying sections of the 
District of Columbia. The Commis- 
sioners, however, extended the ban to 
the entire Capital area.’ 

In another step forward the District 
Bar Association after a number of un- 
successful attempts by mail ballot 
voted at a regular meeting to admit 
qualified Negro lawyers, winning a 
conquest over “ancient and entrenched 
prejudice.”’® 

The United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, in re- 
versing the decision of a District 
Court judge, approved the plea of a 
Negro (married to a white woman who 
is mother of a white boy born out of 
wedlock) to adopt the white child.® 

The District’s redevelopment pro- 
jects, Southwest Project Areas “‘B” 
and “‘C,” are planned for “open oc- 
cupancy,” the current official euphe- 


6“City of Washington,” Washington Post 
and Times-Herald, December 20, 1955. 

7™“Ban on Race Barriers Extended to All 
District,” Washington Star, May 3, 1956. 

8“No Color of Law,” The Washington Post 
and Times-Herald, May 11, 1955. 

® “Court Backs Negro’s Plea to Adopt White 
Boy,” The Washington Star, May 7, 1955. 


mism for admission of Negroes and 
whites to publicly-assisted housing, 
In one instance the non-segregation js 
accomplished by resolution. of the 
Redevelopment Land Agency, in the 
other by the redevelopment plan." 
All of which leaves the city-aided 
Metropolitan Police Boys Club still 
segregated, a poor record of employ- 
ment of Negroes by most departments 
of the District government, the hos- 
pital problem, the Lorton Reforma- 
tory, and of course the churches. 
Each of these areas has a silver 
glimmer on the horizon. For two years 
the American Veterans Committee has 
coordinated a community campaign 
to persuade the Boys Club directors to 
end segregation or to get the Com- 
missioners to withdraw the aid fur- 
nished the program. At the time of this 
writing the Commissioners have just 
held a meeting with several of the 
directors with integration as the goal. 
The City’s personnel director and one 
of the Commissioners in a meeting with 
community representatives _ have 
pledged an improved hiring and up- 
grading policy. With Federally-aided 
hospital construction nearing comple- 
tion some of the racial discrimination 
is expected to end. And gradually the 
Protestant churches, e.g., the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church, are opening 
their churches to all. 
Additional School Integration.—Pri- 
vate schooling has always been in 
advance of the public schools so far 
as racial relations is concerned. The 
universities, even including George 
Washington University, educate all. 
The Catholic Schools, both private and 
parochial, had long been open (and in 


10 Local Plans for Residential Redevelopment, 
(Washington 25, D.C.: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, 1955), 10 p. 
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May the Archdiocese of Washington 
announced that next. year schools in 
nearby Maryland would be open to 
all). 

So the change of Sidwell Friends, 
announced February 14, 1956, was 
welcome but not unexpected. The 
statement of the Board of Trustees of 
the seventy-three year old Quaker 
school, which includes in its member- 
ship an offspring of Senator James O. 
Eastland, is as follows: 

This change of admission policy is 
based upon the board’s concept of 
purpose of Sidwell Friends School: 
to provide college preparatory train- 
ing at a high level of academic excel- 


lence, with an awareness of an ob- 
ligation to train for subsequent 


leadership and good citizenship. 

It follows that the advantages of 
such schooling should be made avail- 
able to Negroes also, in order that 
they, too, may be better prepared for 
ultimate scaleedonal and civic lead- 


ership. Accordingly, these advan- 
tages will be made available to 
qualified Negro applicants. 

No departure from the school’s 
present academic standards will be 
made. 


The last clause appeared a gratuitous 
dig, although the Board of Trustees 
may have felt it necessary to provide 
this reassurance in order to gain full 
support from its patrons. Again, it is 
the question of achievement of Negro 
students, whether or not a justifiable 
question. 

In the public schools further integra- 
tion took place on all levels—for 
several reasons: (1) children new to the 
system attended school by zone, (2) 
children graduating from one level to 
another could not exercise the option 
and also enrolled by zone, (3) Negro 
boys and girls elected to attend 
hitherto white vocational high schools, 


(4) the superintendent’s plan for the 
merger of Wilson and Miner teachers 
colleges into the District of Columbia 
Teachers College was effected. 

The extent of integration might be 
measured by the fact that 87 per cent 
of the elementary schools (115 schools 
of 131) enrolled both Negro and white 
children and 86 per cent of the second- 
ary schools (33 of the 38 junior high, 
senior high, and vocational high 
schools)." District of Columbia Teach- 
ers College enrolled 501 white students 
and 843 Negro students, an increase 
of 200 students over 1954-55 when 
the colleges were non-segregated but 
still separate. 

The number of mixed faculties also 
increased. The new college, which now 
offered graduate courses, had a faculty 
of about one hundred members, fairly 
evenly divided by race and mixed in 
three of the four college buildings. 
White teachers throughout the schools 
had Negro supervisors and depart- 
ment heads, Negro teachers had white 
principals, white principals had Negro 
superintendents. 

The high schools continued their 
athletic competition without incident. 
(In fact, nothing similar to the Octo- 
ber 1954 anti-integration demonstra- 
tion took place.) High schools with a 
great majority of their students Negro 
won football and basketball champion- 
ships, but a high school predominantly 
white won in baseball. Last year’s com- 
petitive drill was won by a company 
from the largely white Western High 
School; but this year’s winner in 
company, battalion, and regimental 


11 “Membership Report, as of October 21, 
1955, Compared with October 22, 1954,” a re- 
port of the Department of General Research 
and Statistics, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, November 8, 1955. 
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competition—a clean sweep—was the 
rather well known Dunbar High 
School.!? A junior high school track 
meet brought from E. B. Henderson, 
former athletic department head and 
sharp critic of the dual system, com- 
mendation for evidence of real school 
integration. 

Integration in the meaning of as- 
signment of children by zone and not 
by race is well on the way. Integration 
in the meaning of complete acceptance 
of pupils and teachers in humanitarian 
and spiritual fashion in every phase of 
school living is yet to be completely 
accomplished in the schools. 


AREAS FOR SHARP SCRUTINY 


As children entered new schools, 
took standardized tests and as the 
administrators reexamined _ pupil- 
teacher ratios and building needs, 
certain facts developed—the problem 
areas listed in the introduction to this 
article. Unsatisfactory achievement 
and questions of discipline spotlighted 
at the time of integration have pro- 
vided material for people like Senator 
Eastland to claim “a definite lowering 
of standards in integrated schools.” 
Integration, concludes the Senator, is a 
failure.* Or another good Mississip- 
pian, Rep. John Bell Williams alleges 
that racial integration “has made it 
necessary to assign special police de- 
tails to some District schools.’”* These 

12 “Tyunbar Cadet Corps Wins Drill Contest,” 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, June 2, 1956. 

13 Henderson, writing ‘‘a letter to the editor” 
of the Washington Afro-American, May 26, 
1956, was critical of the Negro junior high 
school principals who failed to attend the track 


meet although white principals did attend. 
14“T).C. Integration Truths Hidden, Eastland 


Charges,” The Washington Star, January 27, 
1956 


16“‘Murray Refutes Williams’ Charge on 
School Police,” Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, May 19, 1956. Murray is the city’s 
chief of police. 
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and other areas require examination. 
In addition to achievement and dis. 
cipline, the school system’s educational 
needs and employment of Negro 
teachers, which is not actually an 
acute problem but is of interest to 
many of the Yearbook’s readers, also 
call for attention. 
Achievement.—Standardized tests in 
reading and arithmetic show the aver- 
age achievement of Negro children 
to be lower than the national average 
and lower than that of white children. 
But tests before integration also 
showed lagging achievement for more 
than half the Negro children. The 
unsatisfactory scores have been linked 
with native intelligence (Eastland), 
with lowered “scholastic standards” 
for all children (Rep. James Davis, 
Georgia), with need for more teachers 
(everybody). 

Superintendent Corning has con- 
sistently denied that standards are 
being dropped. Newspapers report the 
following: “Corning Backs Pupils’ 
Ability,’”"* “Corning Denies Integration 
Has Hurt Schools,”!? “D.C. School 
Standards Unchanged, Corning Says.” 
In a report to the Board of Education 
in April, Dr. Corning declared: 

Results of tests administered dur- 
ing this transition period are not 
valid criteria for judging the present 
effectiveness of the school system or 
for evaluating present schools, prac- 
tices, and procedures.!® 

We have established and are at 

resent maintaining in our schools 

high standards of achievement 
through a positive constructive edu- 
cational program.”° 

16 Washington Star, September 13, 1955. 

17 Washington Star, February 2, 1956. 

18 Washington Post and Times-Herald, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1956. 

19“Report to the Board of Education” by 


the Superintendent, April 18, 1956, p. 1. | 
2A statement framed by school principals 
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Dr. Margaret Just Butcher, member 
of the Board of Education and Profes- 
sor of English at Howard University, 
in analyzing the meaning and cause 
of the low achievement scores declares 
the latter simply reflect the long years 
of inferior segregated schooling.** Dr. 
Irene Hypps, assistant superintendent 
in charge of the testing program, 
“attributed the difference [between 
scores of white and Negro children] 
to inferior school facilities and eco- 
nomic and social handicaps affecting 
the majority of colored pupils.” 

Concern for achievement received 
added impetus when one of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, General Thomas 
Lane, in addressing the Washington, 
D.C., AFL-CIO educational confer- 
ence, declared: 

Let me say a word to the colored 
leaders of our community because I 
feel that my comment has a special 
significance for you. Your children 
have been the victims of a segre- 
gated system in which equal stand- 
ards were not maintained. It would 
appear, therefore, that if we started 
the next school year with a// children 
placed in grades according to the level 
of work which they are prepared to 
pursue, more colored children than 
white children would be set back a 
grade or two... This is the only way 
to correct the disease which has pro- 
duced our present condition.” 


General Lane’s proposal, which was 
immediately branded “mass demo- 
tion,” was solidly opposed by Super- 
intendent Corning; by John Gilliland, 
president of the D.C. Congress of 


and supervisors and presented to the Board of 
Education by the Superintendent. Quoted from 
previous Report, p. 19. 

*1 “Segregation Caused This Whole Thing,” 
Washington Afro-American, May 5, 1956. 

2 “Test to Compare Pupil IQ with Achieve- 
ments,” Washington Star, February 3, 1956. 

* From text of his address, March 10, 1956. 
Italics added. 
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Parents and Teachers (integrated); a 
N.E.A. official; a committee of seven- 
teen school principals and supervisors; 
Dr. Butcher; and a host of others. 

Although mass demotion is not the 
answer, the answer is yet to be found. 
Because the problem existed long be- 
fore school integration, it is clearly not 
a result of integration. No evidence is 
available that standards must be or 
have been lowered because achieve- 
ment scores are low. In fact, it might 
be well to quote a white high school 
principal questioned on the CBS-TV 
show “Douglass Edwards and the 
News’: Interviewer—‘‘One of the crit- 
icisms of integration has been that 
standards tend to drop.” Principal: 
“This is not true for us. In fact, stand- 
ards have risen.” 
Discipline—According to one theory, 
the discipline in Negro schools had 
been far stricter than that in white 
schools—simply because the larger 
classes in’ Negro schools necessitated 
more rigid control for teacher survival. 
Negro children transferred to white 
schools and enjoying greater freedom 
took advantage of the looser controls 
and became discipline problems. The 
theory rests on at least two judgments 
and may or may not be sound. On the 
other hand, Dr. Corning judges that 
“there probably will be more diffi- 
culty along the behavior line until 
people have had opportunity to make 
adjustments to entirely new situa- 
tions.” A third theory is that “Negro 
principals had ‘dumped’ their prob- 
lem students into former white 
schools.” Probably some merit lies 
in all theories. 


24CBS Channel 9, Washington, D.C., May 
17, 1956. 
* “Corning Backs Pupils’ Ability,” op. cit. 


% “Murray Refutes .. .” op. cit. 
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Rep. Williams (above) admitted 
that he actually “had no first-hand 
knowledge of any school incidents” 
requiring police assignment. Chief 
Murray has declared that he assigns 
no special police details to schools. 
The school principals place responsi- 
bility for any school troubles not on 
pupils but on loiterers not in attend- 
ance.?? 

Evidence to show any clear or last- 
ing relationship between 
problems and school integration, par- 
ticularly that integration causes mis- 
conduct or that integration is a failure 
because of misconduct, seems singu- 
larly lacking. This is not to argue such 
other questions as the seriousness of 
juvenile delinquency, the gradual in- 
crease of gangs and organized dis- 
orders, the dissimilarity of secondary 
school discipline to a pink tea party. 
Employment of Negroes.—Interest jus- 
tifiably exists in employment oppor- 
tunity for Negro teachers under inte- 
gration. Are they employed in general 
under integration? Do they measure 
up? Have they lost employment in 
Washington, D.C., as in Oklahoma or 
increased in numbers as in New Jersey? 

School boards all over the country— 
in the Northeast, Middle Atlantic, 
Midwest, and Coast—employ a sur- 
prising number of Negro teachers, 
are increasing the number of ap- 
pointments, and find them satis- 
factory.® In Washington, D.C., Negro 
teachers constituted 39.4 per cent of 
the force in 189429 (316 in number) 
and 55.8 per cent of the force this 

7 Loc. cit. 

28 Cf. Paul Cooke, “The Negro Teacher,” 
survey of his employment in integrated pa 
systems, Kappa Alpha Psi Journal, 41:41-43, 
February 1955. 

29 “Abstracts of the Reports,” Minutes of the 


Board of Trustees, [Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia], 1894. 


discipline . 
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year (2,121 in number).®° District 
teachers have tenure, and the Negro 
teachers generally have — superior 
“paper” qualifications. No problem 
of employment exists for the Negro 
educational employee, teacher or ad- 
ministrator, on permanent status.*! 
Two practices adopted under the 
new organization may or may not af- 
fect employment of Negroes. One 
establishes an entrance examination 
(college ability and English minimum 
essentials tests) for freshmen entering 
the District of Columbia Teachers 
College. The second replaces the ex- 
amination prepared by the Board of 
Examiners for elementary school can- 
didates by the “National Teachers 
Examination” prepared by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey. Both have yielded so far 
a majority of failures, but racial identi- 
fication is not available. It is not now 
possible to determine the effect of 
integration on future employment of 
Negroes, but it is reasonable to assume 
that the handicaps of segregated ele- 
mentary and_ secondary schooling 
should have some force on college ap- 
plicants and teacher examinees. 
Educational Needs.—School _ integra- 
tion of course solved only one of the 
educational problems of the Capital’s 
schools. Other aspects of education— 
size of class, number of teachers, 
adequate classrooms and _ schoolhous- 
ing, special services, pupil grouping, 
school surveying—all require study. 
Good schooling is involved, and good 
schooling would undoubtedly reduce 
the tendency to carp at integration. 
If classes are reasonably small, 


30 “Majority of D.C. Teachers Are Negroes,” 
Washington Daily News, December 16, 1955. 


31 Cf, Paul Cooke, ‘ ‘The Negro Teacher in the 
Washington, D.C., "Integrated School System,” 
Journal of Negro Education, 23:3-8, Winter 1954. 
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say the Board-approved ratio of 30 
pupils to each regular classroom 
teacher in the elementary schools, if 
teachers are provided for such classes 
on a full-time basis, if enough class- 
rooms are made available (including 
those for retarded learners), if special 
classes for slow and bright learners 
are organized, if other special services 
are provided—then gradually achieve- 
ment levels should rise. More learning 
should take place. 

At date of this writing, the U. S. 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia, has acted to provide money 
for 130 new elementary teachers and to 
authorize a “survey” of the public 
schools.22, Whether this number is 
sufficient to meet an expected increase 
in child enrollment, to allow the ratio 
reduction from 36 to 1 to 30 to 1, to 
allow the organization of sufficient 
small classes for retarded learners— 
these are questions that nobody ap- 
pears able to answer. 


Status AND OuTLOOK—SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION 


The evidence of integrated living in 
Washington and particularly in its 
schools is abundant. Negro and white 
children and teachers in the elemen- 
tary, secondary schools, and the teach- 
ers college are facts. 

More school integration, i.e., more 
schools with white and Negro children 
and a more even racial ratio in the 
mixed schools, is limited by housing. 
A concentration of Negro population 
in the “far Northeast” of the city, a 

® “School Leaders Welcome Senate Plan for 
Survey.” The Washington Star, June 2, 1956. 
A previous survey was conducted in 1949 and 
resulted in The Report of a Survey of the Public 


Schools of the District of Columbia, (Washington, 
z os U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949), 
Pp. 
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similar concentration of whites in the 
“far Northwest”—and the relative 
static quality of both concentrations— 
produce schools largely or totally 
of one race or the other. Integration 
in the redeveloped areas is a guess, in 
spite of the “open occupancy” clause. 
Discriminatory real estate and loan 
practices have always limited the 
Negro’s housing opportunity. It is not 
unreasonable to assume they will con- 
tinue in this city. 

Employment of the Negro is in- 
directly a factor in school integration 
in that economic ability may often 
determine whether he leaves the ghet- 
toed area to break into a “white” 
neighborhood and thus a former white 
school. Steady Federal employment 
has provided the Negro an unusually 
sound economic base, but it is doubt- 
ful whether his general economic level 
is such that he will move in any great 
numbers into the far Northwest. 

Thus, at present the optimum ex- 
pectation for integration in the Dis- 
trict’s schools is simply the complete 
fulfillment of the Board’s policy, which 
promotes extensive integration and is 
an assurance against discrimination 
and segregation but is not a guarantee 
of total integration.** The spiritual or 
humanitarian meaning of integration— 
the visualization of pupil and teacher 
as human beings created in the image 
of God and thereupon completely ac- 
cepted in every school activity with- 
out regard for race—this is still a goal. 
But the start has been made. A 
planned intergroup program would 
further integration. 


The Baltimore integration plan, which has 
no zoning provision, makes its possible for 
Negroes to apply to attend any school, or whites 
for that matter. Thus, each school, whether the 
neighborhood was interracial, could be inte- 
grated. 








CHAPTER V 
THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN FLORIDA 


GILBERT L. PorTeER 


Executive Secretary, Florida State Teachers Association 


It should be stated quite candidly at 
the outset that there has been no de- 
segregation in the public schools of 
Florida. One might say that we are 
still in the talking and “planning” 
stage. Further, there is reason to 
believe that there will be no spec- 
tacular or unusual rush into the waiting 
arms of integration. It cannot be said, 
however, that Florida’s position has 
been, or is, one of “‘wait and see.” 
Some definite and important steps 
have been taken in the direction of 
evolving a modus operandi. 

Florida’s first attempt at circum- 
venting the Supreme Court of the 
United States came in the form of a 
legislative bill. The bill, sponsored by 
Senator Charley E. Johns, former 
acting governor, instructs county 
school boards to assign each child 
to the school “to which he is best 
suited.” Moreover, it makes the de- 
terminations of the local boards con- 
clusive of the issue. In addition to its 
primary purpose, the preservation of 
segregation, the bill makes possible 
the use of study groups, special legal 
counsel to assist local boards, and sur- 
veys to channel the local school boards 
in the rendering of decisions. At first 
glance, one might think that the bill 
is simply intended to ease the road of 
desegregation, but the statements of 
the sponsor and its supporters negate 
any such thought. The bill is designed 
as an out-and-out anti-integration 
piece of legislation. Some persons who 
have carefully examined the bill point 


out, however, that the segregation 
preservists may have out done them- 
selves. As Southern School News noted 
in its issue of July 6, 1955, the loosely 
worded and multifarious provisions 
of the bill just might “give local school 
boards all the legal authority they 
need to carry out the Supreme Court 
decision.” 

Negro parents in four of Florida’s 
sixty-seven counties filed petitions to 
enter its public schools on a_non- 
segregated basis in September. There 
was no action taken except referral to 
study committees. The petitions were 
not followed by court action. Attorney 
General Richard W. Ervin seemed to 
have correctly interpreted the status 
of things in September when he said: 
“They [Negroes] apparently realized 
such radical departure from established 
social tradition must be approached 
slowly.” In any event, there was no 
flood of petitions and no rush to sign 
the four actually submitted. 

Four Air Force bases located in 
Florida—Eglin, Tyndall, MacDill, and 
Patrick—desegregated their schools 
under federal direction during the 
month of September. The Air Force 
organized its own educational system 
after it became evident that the local 
school boards were not going to end 
segregation in the systems admin- 
istered by the State. Negro pupils en- 
rolled at Tyndall and Eglin without 
incident. A Negro teacher was em- 
ployed at Eglin Air Force Base. No 
Negro students, reportedly, sought to 
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enroll at MacDill or Patrick. In the 
latter case, officials contacted stated 
that failure of Negroes to enroll was 
merely coincidental. 

The Florida Supreme Court back- 
handedly acknowledged, in October, 
that the principle of segregation must, 
of necessity, give way to the United 
States Supreme Court’s desegrega- 
tion position. The case specifically be- 
fore the court was the one of Virgil 
Hawkins, forty-eight year old employee 
of Bethune-Cookman College. Mr. 
Hawkins has been seeking admission 
to the University of Florida Law 
School for more than six years. The 
case had gone to the United States 
Supreme Court, and was remanded to 
the Florida court for a decision in line 
with the Fedéral court’s integration 
ruling. The Supreme Court of Florida 
held that the Board of Control, the 
State’s administrative agency in charge 
of higher education, cou!d not refuse to 
admit Hawkins to the University of 
Florida Law School. It added, however, 
that the admission of Hawkins pre- 
sented “‘grave and serious problems 
affecting the welfare of all students 
and the institutions themselves, and 
will require numerous readjustments 
and changes at the institutions of 
higher learning.” The Court said to 
the Board of Control—show cause 
why Hawkins should not be admitted 
to the University of Florida Law 
School. (At this writing no directive 
has come down from the State Supreme 
Court that Hawkins should be denied 
admittance because of race, although 
a subsequent United States Supreme 
Court decision directed that Hawkins 
should be admitted.) 

Shortly after the Florida decision 
in the Hawkins Case, the Board of 
Control conducted a survey for the 


purpose of determining whether or 
not serious problems might be en- 
countered should Negroes be admitted 
to the University of Florida. The sur- 
vey was to ascertain the attitudes of 
selected university groups toward de- 
segregation. The groups included in 
the survey of the three Florida uni- 
versities, Florida A and M University, 
Florida State University and the Uni- 
versity of Florida, were: students, 
parents, faculties, alumni, and health 
service employees. 

The writer of this article feels that 
a general discussion of the above men- 
tioned survey will shed much light on 
the whole problem of desegregation 
in Florida. Accordingly, said discussion 
will be undertaken at this point. 
Whatever the reader’s reaction, it is 
felt that he will agree that Florida’s 
approach, in this respect, is truly a 
novel one. 

Questionnaires were drawn up and 
sent out to the groups previously 
listed. Approximately fifty-nine (59%) 
per cent of the persons receiving 
questionnaires returned same, from 
a total of 57,322. There can be no 
doubt that this represents a better 
than average return on a survey of this 
type. As indicated by the propor- 
tionately high rate of return, more 
than ordinary interest was manifested 
in the subject matter of the question- 
naires. It is interesting to observe 
that many persons took additional 
time in order to fortify their positions— 
for or against integration of the uni- 
versity system—by enclosing printed 
data or by adding personal remarks. 
Some persons estimate that as many 
as fifty (50%) per cent of the white 
participants wrote additional com- 
ments. 

The following questions were asked 
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of all students at both white uni- 
versities: 
1. “Which statement best describes 
how you feel about the admission of 


Negro students to the white state 
universities of Florida?” 


Some 20.44 per cent of the replies 
said that Negro students should be 
admitted immediately; 43.21 per cent 
said that they should be admitted 
after a reasonable period of prepara- 
tion for integration; 14.25 per cent 
said that their admission should be 
delayed as long as legally possible; 
21.07 per cent said that they should 
not be admitted under any circum- 
stances; 1.03 per cent failed to re- 
spond to this question. 


2. “If Negroes attend the same class 
with you, do you think you would 
make an effort to be friendly to 
them?” 


Some 7.15 per cent indicated that 
they would make such an effort; 55.49 
per cent indicated that they would 
stay in the class and treat the Negroes 
just as they would any other students; 
7.56 per cent said that they would 
continue in class but would attempt 
to discourage Negroes from attending; 
17.67 per cent said that they would 
stay in the class but would not sit next 
to one of them; 9.61 per cent said that 
they would drop the course; 2.16 per 
cent failed to respond to this question. 
3. “What would be your reaction to 
having a Negro in the same swim- 
ming class?” 
Some 50.80 per cent said that they 
would accept the Negro student as 
they would any other student; 4.99 
per cent said that they would go out of 
their way to make the Negro stu- 
dents feel at ease; 16.13 per cent said 
that they would continue in the class 


but avoid the Negro student; 21.50 
per cent said that they would drop the 
course; 4.54 per cent said that they 
would try to make it so unpleasant 
for the Negro that he or she would 
drop the course; 2.04 per cent made 
no reply to this question. 

There were other questions on this 
part of the survey but space limita- 
tions prevent a detailed summary of 
same. The other questions are as 
follows: 


1. “If Negroes are admitted to 
white state universities which state- 
ment best describes the thing you 
would be most likely to do?” 

2. “What would be your reaction if, 
upon returning to school, you found 
you had been assigned to room with 
a Negro student?” 

3. “What would be your reaction if 
a Negro came into the university 
cafeteria and got a tray of food?” 
4. “What would be your reaction if, 
upon attending a social event, such 
as a dance, you found Negro stu- 
dents present?” 


We move now to that part of the 
survey which dealt with the attitudes 
of the white parents at the two state- 
supported universities. Replies of the 
parents of students who reside out- 
side the State of Florida are included. 
It should be noted that there was no 
significant difference between the re- 
plies from the parents of the total 
group and the replies of parents of 
in-State students. The percentages in- 
dicated below are based on a return 
of 52.95 per cent of the parents at 
both universities. Some of the ques- 
tions and replies are as follows: 


1. “Which statement best describes 
the way you feel, in general, about 
the admission of Negro students to 
the white State universities of Flor- 
ida?” 
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Some 7.79 per cent of the parents 
said that they should be admitted im- 
mediately; 22.45 per cent said that 
they should be admitted after a rea- 
sonable period of preparation for inte- 
gration; 24.28 per cent szid thet they 
should be delayed in admission as long 
as legally possible; 44.06 per cent said 
that they should not be admitted 
under any circumstances; 1.42 per 
cent failed to answer this question. 

2. “What would you want your son 

or daughter to do if he (or she) 

found a Negro in the same class 
after he (or she) had returned to 
school?” 


Some 2.17 per cent said that they 
would want their son or daughter to 
make an attempt to be friendly to 
them; 37.57 per cent said that they 
would want their son or daughter to 
stay in the class and treat the Negroes 
as they would any other student; 
18.54 per cent said that they would 
want their son or daughter to stay in 
the class but not sit next to one of 
them; 25.57 per cent said that they 
would want them to drop the course; 
9.10 per cent said that they would 
want them to try to discourage Negroes 
from staying in the class; 7.05 per 
cent failed to reply to this question. 
3. “What would you want your son 
or daughter to do in the event he 
(or she) was in a swimming class and 
there was also a Negro student in 
the class?” 
Some 25.57 per cent said that they 
would want them to accept the Negro 
as they would any other student; 
2.34 per cent said that they would 
want them to make the Negro student 
feel that he or she was accepted; 
15.94 per cent said that they would 
want them to continue in the class 
but avoid the Negro student; 46.40 


per cent said that they would want 
them to drop the course; 3.37 per cent 
said that they would want them to 
try to make it so unpleasant for the 
Negro that he or she would drop the 
course. 

The other questions submitted to 
the parent group were similar to the 
ones submitted to the students. 
Some 88.03% of the faculty members 
at the University of Flordia and Flor- 
ida State University (white schools) 
replied to the questionnaires which 
were sent. This was the highest per- 
centage of return of questionnaires of 
any group surveyed. Some questions 
and replies were as follows. 

1. “Which of the following state- 

ments best describe the way you feel 

about the admission of Negro stu- 

dents to the white State univer- 

sities?” 
Some 37.84 per cent of the replies of 
faculty members said that they should 
be admitted immediately; 44.46 per 
cent said that they should be admit- 
ted after a reasonable period of pre- 
paration for integration; 12.55 per 
cent said that they should be delayed 
in admission as long as legally pos- 
sible; 3.66 per cent said they should 
not be admitted under any circum- 
stances; 1.49 per cent did not respond 
to the question. 

2. “Do you think you would be 

willing to continue teaching at your 

university if Negroes are admitted?” 
A majority, 92.94 per cent, replied 
that they would; 4.53 per cent said 
that they would, but only until they 
could find a position elsewhere; 1.66 
per cent said “NO” they would not; 
0.87 per cent failed to answer this 
question. 


3. “If Negroes are admitted to your 
university, what would be your atti- 
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tude toward the employment of ad- 
ministrators and faculty members 
who are Negroes?” 


A third, or 32.26 per cent, said that 
they would accept them as faculty 
members in every regard; 44.20 per 
cent said that they would not object 
if they are qualified by training and 
experience; 13.60 per cent said they 
would tolerate them if they were not 
too closely associated; 4.71 per cent 
said that they would remain at the 
university only until they could find a 
position in a college where Negroes 
were not admitted; 1.39 per cent said 
that they would resign when this 
occurred; 3.84 per cent gave no reply 
to this question. 

Other questions asked the faculties 
of the two white universities need 
only to be listed in this article. For 
purposes of information, they were as 
follows: 


1. “On what class level do you think 
it would be best to admit Negro 
students at First?” 

2. “If Negroes are admitted to your 
university, what would be your atti- 
tude toward participation in social 
and recreational activities where 
they are present?” 


The 52.92 per cent of the alumni of 
the two white universities who re- 
sponded to the questionnaires answered 
the basic question—‘‘Which  state- 
ment best describes the way you feel, 
in general, about the admission of 
Negro students to the white State 
universities of Florida?””—as follows: 
12.43 per cent of the replies from 
alumni said that they should be ad- 
mitted immediately; 31.05 per cent 
said that they should be admitted 
after a reasonable period of prepara- 
tion for integration; 23.34 per cent 
said that they should be delayed in 
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admission as long as legally possible; 
31.46 per cent said that they should 
not be admitted under any circum. 
stances; 1.72 per cent gave no reply to 
this question. 

One question in the survey was di- 

rected to the employees of the student 
health services of the two white uni- 
versities: “Which of the following 
statements best describes the way you 
feel about dealing with Negro students 
in the event of desegregation?” 
Some 51.67 per cent of those respond- 
ing said that they would not object 
at all; 38.33 per cent said that they 
would take care of them but that they 
would not like it; 10 per cent said 
that they would resign and seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Of the students sent questionnaires 
at the Negro university (Florida A and 
M), 53.82 per cent responded. Perti- 
nent questions and replies were as 
follows: 

1. “What would you do in the event 

State universities are open to all 

races?” 

Fully 70.36 per cent of the students 
said that they would continue at 
Florida A and M University; 9.14 per 
cent said that they would transfer to 
Florida State University; 12.18 per 
cent said that they would transfer to 
the University of Florida; 4.46 per 
cent said that they would transfer to 
another institution; 3.86 per cent 
tailed to answer this question. 

2. The students were asked if they 

thought they could adjust  satis- 

factorily to classroom, cafeteria, 
dormitory and swimming pool situa- 
tions if they attended a white uni- 
versity. 
An overwhelming majority, 97.92 per 
cent of those answering, said they 
thought they could adjust to the class- 
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room situation; 97.03 per cent said 
they thought they could adjust them- 
selves to the cafeteria situation; 93.98 
per cent said they thought they could 
adjust themselves to the dormitory 
situation; 91.01 per cent said they 
thought they could adjust themselves 
to the swimming pool situation. 


3. “If the State universities are open 
to all races and you remain at the 
Florida A and M University, would 
you object to other races attending 
the university?” 
Some 96.21 per cent of the students 
said that they would not, 2.67 per 
cent said that they would; 0.52 per 
cent noted that they were uncertain; 
0.60 per cent failed to respond to this 
question. 

The important question asked of the 

parents of students at Florida A and 
M University—“Do you as parents 
of students at the Florida A and M 
University object to the admission of 
other races to that University” ?—was 
answered as indicated below. 
88.58 per cent replied that they did not 
object; 6.03 per cent of the parents 
said that they did object; 5.04 per 
cent stated that they were uncertain; 
0.35 per cent made no reply to this 
question. 

The faculty, Alumni and Health 
Service Employees of Florida A and 
M University chorused an almost 100 
per cent majority in favor of integra- 
tion on all levels, and in all situations. 
The slight difference of opinion related 
only to “immediate” integration or 
integration “after a reasonable period 
of preparation”. The overwhelming 
majority cast their lot with immediate 
integration. 

A study of the information presented 
above tells us some significant things 
very definitely. They are: (1) Parents 
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of the present students at the two 
white universities are not entirely op- 
posed to the admission of Negroes; (2) 
Parents of the present students at the 
Negro university are not opposed to 
desegregation of the schools; (3) Fac- 
ulty members at the two white uni- 
versities are not opposed to the ad- 
mission of Negroes; (4) Faculty mem- 
bers at the Negro university are in 
favor of integration; (5) A large per- 
centage of students at the two white 
universities are in favor of more than 
gradual desegregation; (6) Students at 
the Negro university almost unani- 
mously welcome integration; (7) A 
large percentage of the alumni groups 
at the two white universities is not 
seriously opposed to the admission of 
Negro students; (8) The alumni group 
at the Negro university favors desegre- 
gation; (9) The health service em- 
ployees of all three universities are 
willing to serve in desegregated situa- 
tions; (10) The large majority of the 
faculty members of all three univer- 
sities would accept qualified members, 
regardless of race, as colleagues; (11) 
It appears unlikely that there would 
be any violence in any of the three 
universities should desegregation or 
integration become the rule; (12) The 
three universities, in terms of their 
component parts, are as ready for 
compliance with the United States 
Supreme Court decision as anyone 
could reasonably expect. 

The writer feels that other observa- 
tions should be made about this 
Board of Control survey. First, the 
percentages are all probably low be- 
cause not all of the students, faculty, 
health service employees, and parents 
participated as invited. Second, it does 
not seem irrational to assume that 
just about everyone who is strongly 
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opposed to desegregation responded. 
It follows, therefore, that the in- 
difference or lack of response of the 
rest indicates lack of opposition. Third, 
and most amazing, is that the survey 
reveals that a majority of the white 
parents would not remove their sons 
and daughters even if the latter should 
be assigned to live with a Negro. In 
addition, the overwhelming majority 
of white students would not plan to 
leave under comparable circumstances. 

Florida, which apparently had an 
official policy of gradual acceptance 
of integration, switched supposedly to 
active resistance in March. This verbal 
change was brought about by two 
situations— a “slam-bang” political 
campaign and the second ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
Hawkins Case. 

Governor Leroy Collins, in an obvi- 
ous attempt to silence critics seeking 
to unseat him said: 

“The Progress we are making in this 
state and the position we have main- 
tained, has been envied by other 
Southern States. So far we have main- 
tained segregation without a great 
many of the disorders and problems 
which have arisen in other states. We 
are just as determined as any Southern 
state to maintain segregation. We will 
do our resisting with cool heads and 
without emotional furor or riotous 
excitement”. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States ordered the Board of Control 
to admit Hawkins to the University of 
Florida College of Law. In its per 


curiam opinion, the court said: 


“As this case involves the ad- 
mission of a Negro to a graduate 
professional school, there is no rea- 
son for delay. He is entitled to 
prompt admission under the rules 
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and regulations applicable to other 

qualified candidates.” 

It should be observed at this point 
that Governor Collins was virtually 
elected in an unprecedented first pri- 
mary victory. Despite his campaign 
statements on the maintenance of 
segregation, it is generally felt that he is 
a moderate. With respect to Hawkins, 
he will not be eligible for admission to 
the University of Florida before the 
Fall. There is a general belief that he 
will enroll without incident. 

The Florida Sentinel, a Negro 
weekly, probably put its editorial 
finger on the general status of desegre- 
gation in Florida. When it discussed 
the governorship campaign, the Sen- 
tinel said: 

“Governor Collins, like all the candi- 
dates, believes in segregation. Long be- 
fore General Lowry announced his one 
plank segregation candidacy, Mr. Col- 
lins stated his views on the subject and 
has shown along with other state 
officials, an effective way to prevent 
integration without hysteria. They 
have erected such an excellent stalling 
machine that Negroes have been com- 
pletely baffled and have failed to file a 
single suit to enforce the Supreme 
Court decision. 

“In fact Negroes have remained 
silent as they watched with joy the 
extraordinary school structures going 
up for their children as the result of the 
integration decision. Negroes didn’t 
get anything under the ‘Separate but 
Equal doctrine; maybe we'll get 
‘Equal’ facilities under the integration 
decision.” 

In closing, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the readers a sort ot 
capsule summary of the happenings on 
the desegregation front in Florida. 

There has been no concerted effort 
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in this state to intimidate Negroes 
through and by means of “economic 
sanctions.” There has been a deteriora- 
tion of good race relations because of a 
rather “nasty” political campaign, 
but no signs of violence appear on the 
horizon. A few Negroes have applied, 
in recent months, for admission to the 
white universities, but suits have not 
been filed seeking to enforce same. 
The Ku Klux Klan and White Citizens 
Councils have had no real success in 
exploiting the segregation issue. In a 
few isolated instances Negroes have 
been admitted to previously all white 
labor unions. Two beaches, Delray and 
St. Petersburg, were recently ordered 
to integrate by the federal courts. 
The golf course in Pensacola has been 
opened, by court order, to both races. 
The public transportation system has 
effected no visible change since the 
ruling indicating that intrastate segre- 
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gation is illegal. The students of 
Florida A. and M. University and the 
colored citizens of Tallahassee have 
instituted a bus boycott similar to the 
one in effect in Montgomery, Alabama; 
but it remains to be seen how long 
it will be supported or even necessary. 
The whites of Tallahassee are generally 
amenable to arbitration. All in all, 
Florida is still an infant in the infant 
phases of desegregation. 

I would suggest that next year 
(1956-57) will provide a more accurate 
map for the highway of desegregation. 
Negroes and whites are just waking up 
to what desegregation really means. 
With the political campaign behind 
and the United States Supreme Court 
in front, there is reason to believe 
that desegregation might become a 
reality in the future. Right now, it is 
primarily a hazy dream—in Florida, 
anyway. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AND PROsPECTS AS OF 
June, 1956 
In the 1955 summer issue of this 
journal the present writer, in discussing 
Kentucky desegregation developments 
to that point, made the following 
statement: 

The test of Kentucky’s “go slow” 
policy will be what happens after 
the Supreme Court’s implementing 
decree. If the abolition of compul- 
sory or administratively enforced 
segregation then proceeds fairly rap- 
idly and smoothly—or at least 


more so than might otherwise have 
been expected—and if real integra- 
tion begins to take place in the de- 


segregating schools, the policy will 

have paid off.! 

When the statement was written, 
no Kentucky public school had begun 
desegregation and no district had an- 
nounced definite plans. Looking back 
after a year, the writer concludes that 
desegregation has proceeded more 
rapidly in Kentucky during the first 
year than he or most others would 
have predicted—although a relatively 
easy process was expected. About 40 
of the state’s 180 school districts hav- 
ing Negro school population have 
begun some form of desegregation, 
and an additional 20 districts have 
announced a beginning for this fall. 
There have been no critical “incidents” 
in the desegregating schools and com- 

1A. Lee Coleman, “Desegregation of Public 
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munities, and there are some indica- 
tions of a beginning of real integration. 
No organized opposition groups have 
been active in the state, although in 
May of this year a small group in 
Louisville filed suit against the gover- 
nor and state and local officials to stop 
desegregation, and the same individuals 
received a charter for a white citizen’s 
council. 

It seems evident that the die is 
cast for pupil desegregation in Ken- 
tucky. The state is “over the hump” 
and desegregation throughout the state 
will be only a matter of time—a fairly 
brief time in most places. Those in- 
terested in civil rights and good human 
relations in the state have already 
moved on to a tougher aspect of the 
problem, that of teacher integration, 
or the retention and employment of 
teachers on the basis of qualifications 
and merit rather than race. This prob- 
lem has already become critical, in 
that about 60 Negro teachers in the 
state have received dismissal notices 
for next year. Some of these are ex- 
pected to be reemployed by the time 
school begins and some of the dis- 
missals may not be based on race. 
The bulk, however, are clearly for 
racial reasons—the closing of “Negro” 
schools or declining enrollment in 
them—and this is in the face of a 
critical state-wide shortage of qualified 
teachers. 

During the first year, only two Negro 
teachers were instructing mixed classes 
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or any white children in public schools 
of the state. No school districts have 
announced plans for teacher integra- 
tion next year, although some of the 
larger systems have assured teachers 
that no one will lose his job because of 
desegregation. A few cautious experi- 
ments on the use of Negro teachers in 
mixed schools are being planned for 
the coming year. 


Curono.ocy, 1955-56 


The sequence of events from early 
June 1955 to early June 1956 was the 
following: 

The first actual desegregation oc- 
curred at the beginning of the summer, 
when a single Negro student applied 
and was admitted to the summer ses- 
sion at Lafayette High School in 
Lexington, the second largest city in 
the state. The high school is the 
principal one operated by the Fayette 
County Schools, which serve the sub- 
urban and rural areas of the com- 
munity. This first admission came just 
a month after the implementing decree 
of the Supreme Court. The Fayette 
County School Board had several 
months earlier appointed an advisory 
committee to recommend what should 
be done about the Supreme Court 
decision, but the committee had not 
yet made its report. However, the 
committee had advised that the Negro 
student be admitted, since no separate 
summer school was provided. 

Late in June the State Board of 
Education held its regular meeting, the 
first since the Court’s second ruling. 
There was considerable speculation 
about what action the State Board 
would take, and a distinct tendency 
on the part of local school boards to 
wait for a policy statement by the 
Board before taking action or formu- 
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lating definite plans locally. The Board 
passed a resolution calling for desegre- 
gation as rapidly as conditions per- 
mitted, and asking each school board 
to appoint a study committee to 
formulate plans. 

Also in June, Wayne County, a 
rural “hill” county, became the first 
school district to announce a policy of 
desegregation. Actual desegregation 
followed shortly in July, when a one- 
room Wayne County country school 
opened for the first session of the year 
and enrolled five Negro children from 
the one Negro family in the district. 

Meeting for three weeks in June on 
the University of Kentucky campus 
was the Seminar on Intergroup Rela- 
tions, which for this session focused 
specifically on desegregation problems. 
Forty-eight Kentucky educators were 
enrolled, including a dozen school 
superintendents, a larger number of 
principals, one school board member, 
and a number of classroom teachers. 
About a quarter of those enrolled were 
Negroes. Near the close of the seminar 
the participants conducted a one-day 
institute, to which they invited key 
people from their own. communities. 
More than a hundred came from 
throughout the state and heard a 
panel discussion by “experts,” lunched 
together in community groups, and 
participated with the seminar students 
in discussion groups on desegregation 
problems. There is evidence that this 
seminar had a considerable influence 
on later developments throughout the 
state. In some instances it was the 
first time white and Negro key persons 
from a given community had discussed 
school segregation-desegregation mat- 
ters, and it thus became the means of 
opening discussion and_ stimulating 
planning. 
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During the remainder of the summer, 
developments came fairly fast. A 
number of state-operated schools an- 
nounced a nonsegregation policy. Sev- 
eral other rural districts with small 
Negro enrollments announced im- 
mediate desegregation, as did some 
districts in Northern Kentucky, near 
Cincinnati and the Ohio River. Louis- 
ville and the surrounding Jefferson 
County district, however, announced 
that no changes would be made until 
the fall of 1956, and that a detailed 
desegregation plan would be announced 
during the 1955-56 term. The Fayette 
County Advisory Committee made its 
report, calling for desegregation of the 
county vocational school in the fall 
of 1956 and general desegregation by 
the fall of 1957. The Board adopted 
the report in foto, including the pro- 
vision that no teachers would be dis- 
missed because of the change. Lexing- 
ton City Schools announced a “‘volun- 
tary” desegregation plan to become 
effective immediately. Children were 
to be enrolled at any school, without 
regard to race or place of residence, up 
to the capacity of the given school. 
The Board expressed the “hope” that 
most students would prefer their exist- 
ing schools. 

When school opened in the fall, 
about 20 Negro pupils had enrolled in 
six “white” Lexington schools. The 
enrollments were in elementary, junior 
high, and high school. No white pupils 
enrolled in “Negro” schools. Else- 
where in the state the numbers of 
Negroes in mixed classes were small, 
amounting to a total of perhaps 300. In 
Louisville one white pupil was allowed 
to enroll in a “Negro” school as a spe- 
cial case, and in one mining community 
several white children of a single family 
enrolled in a one-room “Negro” school. 
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In late summer, the first—and to 
date the only—suit was filed against 
school authorities over desegregation. 
School authorities in Adair County, 
an isolated rural “hill” county, had 
first accepted and then refused to 
enroll Negroes in the county high 
school for the fall session. The Negro 
high school had burned a year or so 
earlier and had not been replaced. 
Local Negroes organized an NAACP 
chapter and there was considerable 
community tension. The NAACP filed 
suit in Federal court. The case was 
heard during the fall, decided in favor 
of the plaintiffs, and the Negro pupils 
were admitted for the second semester. 
Everyone, including the local school 
authorities, seemed to feel the decision 
was a foregone conclusion, and it was 
accepted without incident. 

In December, the Louisville City 
Schools, enrolling a third of the state’s 
Negro pupils, announced the first 
details of their plan, to become effective 
in the fall of 1956. The plan called for 
each school to serve a definitely 
bounded area, but parents whose 
children would be in a racial minority 
within a school could ask for transfer 
to a school where they would be in the 
majority group. When elementary 
school parents were sent question- 
naires, about 90 per cent of the white 
parents and 45 per cent of the Negro 
parents exercised the transfer option 
when their children would have been 
in the minority. 

Toward the end of the school year 
a number of additional school districts 
announced desegregation for the com- 
ing fall. But simultaneously came the 
notices to the approximately 60 teach- 
ers that their services would not be 
needed next year. Late in the spring 
came the announcement of the merger 
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of the white and Negro teacher or- 
ganizations of the state, with Negroes 
accepted as full and equal members, 
and records and finances merged. The 
merged organization, the Kentucky 
Education Association, promised to 
work for the rights and good of all. 

The types of desegregation under- 
taken as first steps have varied, but 
perhaps the most common form in the 
less populous districts—the majority 
of those that have taken action—has 
been the closing of the Negro high 
school and the acceptance of its pupils 
in the white high school, with the 
continuation of “voluntary” or ad- 
ministratively enforced segregation at 
the elementary level for the time 
being. In other cases, the number of 
Negroes was so small that the district 
had not operated a Negro high school 
and had paid tuition for them to go 
elsewhere. A number of such districts 
have begun accepting the Negro high- 
school students at home, with or 
without immediate desegregation of 
the elementary schools. No cases of 
elementary school desegregation with- 
out high-school desegregation are 
known to the writer. 

In the Fayette County District, 
serving mostly urban pupils but using 
much bus transportation, a_ strict 
district system has been adopted for 
the elementary schools. Each school 
will serve all of the pupils, white and 
Negro, in its designated area. All but 
one of the formerly “white” schools 
are expected to have Negro enrollees, 
while the Negro elementary school 
which formerly served the entire 
county will become a smaller school 
serving the Negro residential area in 
which it is located. For the coming 
year, at least, the Negro high school 
will continue to be operated and at- 
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tendance there or at the two “white” 
high schools will be optional for Negro 


pupils. 
RELATED DEVELOPMENTS 


During the first year of school de- 
segregation, some desegregation has 
been occurring in other phases of the 
state’s life, and there have been other 
related developments which have eased 
the transition. In Louisville, a quiet 
and largely unannounced and unpub- 
licized transition to nonsegregated 
parks and public recreation has oc- 
curred, thus returning the city to the 
situation that had existed up to the 
1920’s. Lexington has abolished its 
separate white and Negro park boards 
and set up a single city recreation de- 
partment, although little or no actual 
desegregation has occurred in the use 
of recreational facilities. State officials 
have stated that the state parks will 
be operated in conformity with new 
court rulings, although little change in 
actual use patterns has yet occurred. 

In the state’s Eastern coal-mining 
area, the United Mine Workers have 
opened several handsome new hos- 
pitals, all operated on a nonsegregated 
basis and with staff and staff privileges 
on the same basis. Hotels in Louisville 
and Lexington have loosened the 
bounds of segregation considerably, 
particularly for conventions. Several 
additional colleges, state and private, 
have accepted Negroes. In Louisville, 
the Catholic colleges have added 
Negro staff members, and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville has employed 
additional Negro staff. Negroes have 
played on the state college all-star 
basketball team each of the past two 


years. 
This summer, the University of 
Kentucky’s Seminar on Intergroup 
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Relations is in its sixth annual summer 
session, with a theme this time of 
“Intergroup Relations in the Local 
Community.” More than 60 persons 
are enrolled. The University of Louis- 
ville is conducting a summer workshop 
for classroom teachers of the Louisville 
area, focusing on problems and op- 
portunities in the integrated class- 
room. 

In Lexington, the second annual 
Community Faster Pageant was pre- 
sented. Thoroughly integrated as to 
participants, staff, and audience, the 
pageant is a project of the churches 
of the Central Blue Grass area. This 
year more than 20,000 persons viewed 
the impressive spectacle in two per- 
formances, and perhaps 1,000 people 
were involved in its presentation. 

There has been little segregation in 
transportation in the state for some 
years, but bus and train stations have 
maintained segregated station facili- 
ties. Following new rulings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dur- 
ing the year, transportation officials 
emphasized that the segregation was 
not compulsory and law enforcement 
authorities stated they would not 
enforce it. 

Perhaps as significant as anything 
has been the continued absence of 
race or desegregation issues from 
politics, despite two extremely “hot” 
campaigns during the year. Both 
candidates for governor declared them- 
selves for going along with the Supreme 
Court, although one was charged with 
being a “States Righter” in 1948. An 
interposition resolution introduced into 
the Legislature got little attention and 
was killed in committee. Contrary to 
the fears of some, no attempt was 
made to alter the state’s teacher tenure 
law. 
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ANALYSIS AND PRroGnosis 

That the transition has been smooth 
and fairly rapid in Kentucky may be 
attributed to the favorable “state con- 
text”? within which local communities 
have faced the issues and made their 
adjustments. State officials and agen- 
cies provided no encouragement for 
the development of resistance move- 
ments. The general permissiveness of 
the atmosphere did not call forth much 
militancy on the part of Negro leaders, 
and the lack of this minimized the 
feeling of threat on the part of white 
persons and prevented the growth of 
extremist white opposition. 

The favorable state context is in 
turn related to the low ratio of Negro 
population in the state (6 per cent), 
the state’s “border” position and ad- 
jacency to the less segregated Midwest, 
and a long history of more limited or 
less restrictive segregation than further 
South. This generally favorable at- 
mosphere does not mean that Ken- 
tucky communities have accepted the 
changes enthusiastically. The attitude 
of white Kentuckians has been more 
nearly that of going along with some- 
thing undesired but more or less in- 
evitable. And many communities have 
not yet accepted the inevitability. 
The writer knows of a number of 
schoo] districts where attempts to 
initiate desegregation planning have 
so far been abortive. The idea of de- 
segregation has met active, though 
unorganized resistance in many com- 
munities and probably passive re- 
sistance in all. At least one community 
during the year has announced plans 
for extensive renovation of the small 
and dilapidated Negro school and the 
employment of an additional teacher, 
implying plans for long-continued seg- 
regation. 
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Nonetheless, there are evidences of 
beginning integration in the desegre- 
gating schools. In several instances 
Negroes have been elected class officers, 
have played in school bands, and have 
been on athletic teams. One small- 
town high school invited some Negro 
high-school students to participate in 
spring 1955 football practice, in antici- 
pation of the desegregation that oc- 
curred in the fall. The senior class of 
this same school cancelled a trip to 
Florida and went to Washington in- 
stead, so that hotel accommodations 
could be obtained for the mixed class. 

That the future of Negro teachers in 
the state is a crucial problem is a 
further indication that Kentucky is 
hardly a Utopia of nonsegregation. 
However, there are at least a few 
hopeful signs in this regard. The merg- 
ing of the two teachers’ associations is 
perhaps the most important, if the 
new organization lives up to _ its 
promises and responsibilities. The Ken- 
tucky Council on Human Relations, 
the state affiliate of the Southern Re- 
gional Council, is concentrating the 
bulk of its efforts on the teacher 
problem. The State Department of 
Education is making some cautious 
efforts and, depending on the action 
of the State Board, may do more. 

As in many Southern states, Ken- 
tucky Negro teachers have a higher 
average educational attainment and 
more years of experience than the 
white teachers. State law gives a 
teacher tenure when employed by the 
same board for seven continuous 
years, and because of low turnover a 
high proportion of Negro teachers have 
tenure under this provision. However, 
no aspect of the tenure law has ever 
been tested in the courts. Most school 
boards are being cautious about dis- 
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missing Negro teachers with tenure, 
but a few are known to have received 
notice this year. 

There is evidence that school super- 
intendents and other school officials 
are concerned about the Negro teach- 
ers, but it appears that this concern 
is largely offset by their caution and 
their interpretation of community at- 
titudes as to the assignment of Negro 
teachers to white or mixed classes. 
Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect 
of the situation is that there has been 
little public discussion or consideration 
of the matter on the basis of moral 
issues or the principle of employment 
or retention of staff on merit, without 
regard to color. A school superintend- 
ent in Northern Kentucky recently 
asked the state’s Attorney General for 
a ruling as to whether he had any 
obligation to retain Negro teachers 
whose school was closed by desegrega- 
tion. The Attorney General replied 
that the law was not completely clear 
on this and urged that a test suit be 
filed. To date no suits have been filed 
over the teacher issue from either side, 
but the NAACP has announced that 
some suits will be filed by dismissed 
teachers if they are not rehired within 
the next week or so. 

As this was being written, the State 
Board of Education held its regular 
June meeting and passed a “mild” 
resolution asking school boards to 
“give due consideration to all qualified 
persons applying for jobs as teachers.” 
The resolution further stated that, 
“In complying with the decision of the 
Supreme Court, it becomes necessary 
to consider all phases of integration.” 
Even though the Board did not attack 
the matter very strongly or very 
directly, it was this resolution that 
caused the NAACP to delay its an- 
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nounced plan for filing suits immedi- 
ately. Some people had been hoping 
the Board would rule that no school 
board could employ white teachers 
with emergency certificates as long as 
Negro teachers with higher qualifica- 
tions were available within the district 
or state. The bulk of Kentucky school 
districts are employing white teachers 
with emergency certificates, whereas 
practically all the Negro teachers in 
the state have permanent certificates. 
Local school officials must certify, in 
employing a teacher with an emer- 
gency certificate, that no teacher with 
higher qualifications is available. Most 
of the districts that have given notice 
to Negro teachers employ some emer- 
gency teachers. 

The two instances in which Negro 
teachers are currently instructing white 
children in the state are such special 
cases that they can hardly be con- 
sidered precedents. There have been 
no public announcements of teacher 
integration for the coming year, al- 
though the Louisville and Fayette 
County superintendents have been 
quoted as saying that Negro teachers 
will probably be instructing white 
students in their systems at some 
future time. Some superintendents 
with only one to three Negro teachers 
in their systems are said to be planning 
to use these teachers in office work, 
record-keeping, or similar non-class- 
room assignments. One superintendent 
reported to the writer that he was 
trying to recruit a “voluntary” class 
for a highly respected Negro teacher 
in his system, and that he already 
had agreement from five or six parents. 

A number of school districts have 
their problem complicated by the fact 
that their Negro schools were serving 
pupils from other districts, with tui- 
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tion paid by the home district. The 
district operating the school is the 
employer of the teachers and _ thus 
legally responsible, although some of 
the teachers were in effect employed 
to teach outside students. With de- 
segregation, such districts are left 
with a disproportionate number of 
Negro teachers, while the districts 
that did not operate schools have only 
the problem of pupil desegregation in- 
volving a very few Negroes. 

From the standpoint of precedent, 
perhaps the most significant and hope- 
ful development is a current one in the 
Fayette County Schools. With the 
enrollment this fall of Negro elemen- 
tary school pupils in desegregated 
schools serving their geographic area, 
six or eight teachers from the Negro 
consolidated school formerly serving 
almost the entire county were not 
needed there and have been assigned 
to the formerly “white’’ schools. These 
teachers will not have classrooms the 
first year, however. They will be as- 
signed as librarians, remedial reading 
instructors, and record-keepers. The 
superintendent assumes they will sell 
themselves and become accepted as 
members of each school’s staff, and 
that later it will be possible to assign 
classes to them. 

Despite the efforts of those seeking 
to see that justice is done and merit 
becomes the basis for teacher employ- 
ment, it seems inevitable that the 
number of Negro teachers in the state 
will decline somewhat during the next 
few years. The writer knows of some 
Negro teachers who have received 
dismissal notices and do not plan to 
contest it, even though they have 
tenure rights. They state that they 
do not want to stand in the way of 
pupil desegregation. Even in the dis- 
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tricts that are most “liberal” about 
teacher placement and the most fair 
about the rights of teachers now em- 
ployed, it seems unlikely that many 
new Negro teachers will be hired 
during the next few years. For a 
variety of reasons it seems unlikely 
that many Negro teachers let go by 
one district will be hired by other 
Kentucky districts. 

As for pupil desegregation and in- 
tegration, the conclusion stated earlier, 
that “the die is cast,” may be restated 
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here. The growing resistance move- 
ment in states to the South will prob- 
ably have some “backwash” in Ken- 
tucky, as for example the application 
for a white citizens council and the 
Jefferson County suit. There may be 
other such developments, but there 
seems no reason to expect any reversal 
of the desegregation movement in the 
state, or even much deceleration. It 
may, however, react unfavorably on 
teacher integration, the number-one 
problem in the present adjustments. 
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CHAPTER VII 
DESEGREGATION IN LOUISIANA—1956 


JosepH T. Taytor 


Professor of Sociology, Dillard University 


INTRODUCTION 


The State of Louisiana is still a part 
of the hard core of states which have 
legal segregation and are exercising 
defiance of the decision of the Supreme 
Court declaring segregation in the 
public schools unconstitutional. 

The second anniversary of this 
epoch-making decision was coincident 
with two meetings antithetical in pur- 
pose by organizations whose activity 
highlights the contrasting techniques 
which one may observe on the rapidly 
changing scene that is Louisiana. On 
one side of town an eminent Negro 
publisher was addressing a racially- 
mixed group at a dinner meeting. He 
was outlining the positive steps being 
taken by the National Urban League to 
implement more effective use of all the 
resources of the great urban centers in 
which this nation abounds. The meet- 
ing illustrated how people of like 
mind and interests can work effec- 
tively for common objectives com- 
pletely unmindful of racial differences. 

In another section of town, the 
governor of a Southern state, a man 
now famous for his attack on the 
U. S. Supreme Court, was engaging in 
his favorite past-time. He was any- 
thing but restrained as he addressed 
what was purported to be a white 
audience. His line of thinking is indi- 
cated in the following statement at- 
tributed to him: 

Almost 100 years ago the people 
of the great state of Louisiana 
joined with the people of Georgia 


and the people of the other southern 
states and fought side by side in one 
of the most sanguinary wars in his- 
tory for the cause and _ principles 
they thought were right. And today, 
their valiant descendants are ready, 
I believe, to battle side by side for 
those same sacred rights which are 
threatened with destruction by the 
ruthless decisions of the Supreme 
Court which have, I believe, de- 
liberately ignored the constitution of 


this mighty nation.! 

So it has been. More often than not 
during the past year stress has been 
given to arguments in favor of cir- 
cumventing the Supreme Court De- 
cision and ways of achieving this end. 
With the passing of time, opponents of 
the decision have become increasingly 
more bold in their efforts to undermine 
respect for the national government 
generally and the Supreme Court 
specifically. The chief concern of this 
paper should be to discuss develop- 
ments in the process of desegregation 
in education in Louisiana during the 
past year. However, definitive changes 
in this direction have been negligible. 
Even so, the events that have trans- 
pired during this period, have in many 
instances been designed specifically to 
forestall any positive steps toward de- 
segregation not only in education but 
in other fields of activity as well. It 
will, then, be helpful to consider 
broader developments which appear to 
be pertinent to any meaningful ac- 
tivity in anticipation of significant 


1 New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 18, 1956. 
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change in the customary pattern of 
race relations in this state. 

Active leadership was provided by 
the state legislature through the State 
Board of Liquidation? which appro- 
priated $100,000 to enable the state to 
wage a more effective fight against 
integration. This fund was used in 
part to secure special attorneys to 
handle desegregation suits. This ap- 
propriation was opposed by Negro 
taxpayers, but to no avail. 

School Boards singly began to ex- 
press themselves as being opposed to 
integration. Such statements served to 
discourage any desegregation activities 
of Negro school personnel as _ they 
would easily have been exposed to re- 
prisal. School~board pronouncements 
became all the more significant follow- 
ing the action taken by the professional 
organization of white teachers which 
endorsed continued segregation in the 
schools of the state.’ 

The Louisiana School Boards Asso- 
ciation, an organization of all parish 
school boards in the state, finally 
passed a resolution asking the state 
legislature to join other Southern state 
legislatures in putting interposition 
into effect. The resolution contained a 
warning to Negro teachers and ad- 
ministrators that “their professional 
welfare would be gravely jeopardized 
if segregation is abolished.”* This 
warning has been stressed contin- 
uously, and is a powerful deterrent to 
open participation by Negro school 
personnel in desegregation efforts. 
Present Sratus oF DESEGREGATION 

Public recreational facilities if used 
at all, are still being used on a segre- 


* An agency empowered to make emergency 
appropriations between legislative sessions. 

, Southern School News, December, 1955. 

New Orleans States, February 7, 1956. 
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gated basis. There is evidence of a 
determined effort by persons in policy- 
making positions that this condition 
will remain. Several evidences of this 
might be considered. 

The directors of public recreation 
adopted a resolution opposing the inte- 
gration of these facilities with some ex- 
pressing the belief that if integration 
were attempted, it would result in the 
destruction of all recreational facilities. 
In spite of clear-cut decisions by the 
court in this field, Negroes still are not 
permitted the unrestricted use of 
public recreational facilities, and there 
is no evidence that plans are being 
made for any change on a voluntary 
basis. For example, Negroes may use 
tennis and golf facilities at City Park 
in New Orleans only at stated times. 
Hastily developed dual facilities are 
being provided in other areas. 

In commercial sports retrogression 
has taken place. A year ago, Negroes 
played baseball without incident with 
teams in the Evangeline League and 
the Texas League. Louisiana cities 
have membership in both of these 
leagues. During the Annual Sugar 
Bowl activities, racial barriers were 
broken when Negroes competed both 
in football and basketball. Unsegre- 
gated seating was in evidence in part of 
the audience at the Sugar Bowl 
stadium. In recent months, however, 
action was taken by park officials in 
Baton Rouge which banned mixed 
sports in the city owned park. This 
act caused clubs in the Evangeline 
League which has Negro players to 
transfer them. It might be pointed out, 
however, that Negro patronage of these 
teams has virtually ceased. Some have 
raised serious doubt whether these 
clubs with their already small patron- 


age can afford this additional loss. 
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The New Orleans entry in the Southern 
Association has almost no Negro 
patronage since Negroes allegedly are 
expressing their resentment of ex- 
clusion of Negro players and _ segre- 
gated seating. Recently two New 
Orleans colleges scheduled an_inter- 
racial baseball game. It was to be 
played at the local Southern Associa- 
tion Park. Permission had been granted 
to use the field. However, when it be- 
came public knowledge that the game 
would be interracial, the park manage- 
ment found that “to play the game 
would badly damage the playing 
field.” The game was not played. In 
this area it is safe to say that many 
gains which were apparent a year ago, 
have been destroyed during the past 
year. 

In public transportation within the 
state, the state laws still provide for 
separation of the races. The ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
about interstate travel is being obeyed 
in letter in part. Many visible signs of 
segregation have been removed. How- 
ever, certain techniques are used to 
discourage free and easy movement of 
persons without regard to race. For 
example, in some railway stations, 
one may note policemen who suggest 
that persons are in the wrong section 
or that they are using the wrong facil- 
ities when they disregard segregation 
practices. This practice constitutes a 
type of intimidation. A technique of 
evasion is practiced by some railroads 
as they exercise the privilege of seat- 
ing their patrons. Negroes in instances 
are deliberately shown to special cars. 
There is, however, no insistence that 
they accept these facilities. Yet, the 
unschooled Negro traveler depends on 
the train personnel to facilitate his 
travel in the most comfortable manner. 
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The result is often a concentration of 
Negroes in separate facilities. 

There are still instances in which 
Negroes traveling by plane are made 
uncomfortable in their efforts to use 
airport terminal facilities. The in- 
conveniences experienced by Negro 
passengers in getting to and from air. 
ports have not been removed. This is 
especially true of New Orleans. Special 
limousine service is provided for them, 
with considerable waste of time and, 
in instances, at additional cost. 

The brief sketch above should suffice 
to suggest that resistance to desegre- 
gation is pervasive in the life of the 
State of Louisiana. 

As of June 1, 1956, Negroes have 
been admitted to at least four of the 
state-supported institutions of higher 
learning formerly attended solely by 
whites. That they have been attended 
with few incidents has in no way di- 
minished the efforts of protagonists of 
continued segregation to accomplish 
their aim. 

In anticipation of an unfavorable 
decision on the forced admission of 
Negroes to the undergraduate level at 
Louisiana State University,> a pro- 
posal was made to set up higher stand- 
ards for admission. The proposal was 
perhaps designed to minimize Negro 
enrollment at the University since 
they presumably would be less able 
to qualify than whites. This proposal, 
however, was defeated. The reasons for 
its defeat were not publicized. But, 
one might inject that any sober re- 
flection on the proposal probably re- 
vealed that existing standards are al- 
ready too high for many graduates of 
Louisiana high schools, both Negro 


5 The Supreme Court has since ruled that the 
university must admit a Negro student, A. P. 
Tureaud, Jr., to the undergraduate school. 
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and white. Consequently, any stand- 
ards adopted if impartially applied 
will penalize whites as well as Negroes. 

A year ago, there was a long and 
awkward waiting period in Louisiana 
as new developments were awaited 
in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. It will be remem- 
bered that suits had been filed-in at 
least two parishes requesting desegre- 
gated public schools. The Archbishop 
of New Orleans indicated that the 
parochial schools would be desegre- 
gated but not during the school year 
1955-56. 

Since that time, these desegregation 
suits have been reopened and one has 
been decided, appealed and the appeal 
rejected. The Orleans Parish School 
Board has been ordered to desegregate 
its schools. The Archbishop of New 
Orleans has stated unequivocally that 
segregation is wrong and has given 
every indication that the parochial 
schools will be desegregated in the 
near future. 

These two developments have served 
to initiate frenzied activity on the 
part of those who oppose desegrega- 
tion. In connection with the desegrega- 
tion suit, the state constitutional 
amendments expressedly designed to 
circumvent the Supreme Court De- 
cision were adjudged unconstitutional. 
Since these amendments were never 
felt to be more than temporary stop 
gaps, judgements against them merely 
prompted more desperate attacks on 
the Court—this time in the form of 
the revived doctrine of interposition. 

The state legislature’ has recently 
passed resolutions of interposition in 


° They were doubtless encouraged by the fact 
that all members of congress from Louisiana 
signed the Southern Manifesto against the de- 
Segregation decision of the Supreme Court. 
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both houses without a single dissent- 
ing vote. It should be noted that all 
members of the legislature did not 
answer roll call in either house. The 
following statement attributed to one 
leader of segregation forces in the 
legislature is indicative of the groups’ 
motivation in interposition: 

The laws that we pass, the 
things that we do here are delaying 
actions. Public opinion is stronger 
than any act of the courts. If we 
fight our battles peacefully, legally, 
and forcefully, we will win this 
battle. Already, the tide is be- 
ginning to turn in the North.? 


The statement of the Archbishop 
regarding the sin of segregation 
prompted attacks from Catholic op- 
ponents of desegregation.* One organ- 
ization came into being with the easily 
discerned if not clearly avowed pur- 
pose of showing that the Archbishop 
was wrong. An extract from a public 
appeal carried in local newspapers is 
self-explanatory. 


ASSOCIATION OF CATHOLIC 
LAYMEN 


(A Louisiana Corporation) 


I, being a Roman Catholic of the 
Caucasian race, herewith apply for 
membership in the Association of 
Catholic Laymen which has for its 
purposes the following objectives: 

To foster and protect the moral, 
physical, cultural, and educational 
welfare of the people; 

To investigate and study the 
problems of compulsory integration; 


7 New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 29, 1956. 
8 A bill has also been introduced more recently 
which would remove the tax exempt status of 
institutions which desegregate. It would also 
deprive such institutions of any state aid and 
would not allow state certification of graduates 


of such schools. See: New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, June 1, 1956. For similar bills recently 
introduced, see: New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
June 4, 1956. 
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To keep the public fully informed 
and alerted on all matters related 
thereto; 

To seek out, make known and de- 
nounce Communist infiltration, if 
any there be in the integration 
movement; 

To attain a prudent, just and 
peaceful solution to the racial prob- 
lems.° 

This organization!® headed by a school 
board member recently ceased its ac- 
tivities at the request of the Arch- 
bishop, but not without expressing an 
intention to take its case to higher 
church authority. 

The organizations that have been 
most active in prosecuting the case for 
continued segregation have variously 
described themselves as Southern Gen- 
tlemen, Knights of the White Chris- 
tians, The Society for the Preservation 
of State Government, and Racial 
Integrity, and the White Citizens 
Councils. Systematic attempts have 
been made to discredit organizations 
and individuals who have consistently 
expressed a desire to implement de- 
segregation. Among the targets of at- 
tack have been the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Urban League, the Citizens 
Forum on Integration, the Southern 
Conference Educational Fund. As in- 
dicated earlier, the NAACP was directly 
attacked and has been banned under 
a state law designed to curb the ac- 
tivities of the Ku Klux Klan. Inter- 
estingly enough, the Klan has officially 
reappeared in the state, having recently 
been chartered after more than thirty 
years of inactivity." The Urban League 
has been subjected to determined 
attack—its board members maligned, 


~ 9New Orleans Times-Picayune, March 28, 
1956. 

10 New Orleans Jtem, May 6, 1956, 

4! New Orleans Times-Picayune, June 1, 1956. 
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and its position as a Community Chest 
Agency endangered. 

This statement attributed to a 
spokesman for the New Orleans Citi- 
zens Council illustrates the nature of 
the attack on the Urban League: 


While the Urban League works 
quietly on the local front, the NAACP 
is working militantly on the Na- 
tional front. 

I have evidence here that the 
Urban League is working for inte- 
gration in all walks of life—is work- 
ing to have Negro physicians ad- 
mitted to the Orleans Parish Medi- 
cal Society and to place Negroes on 
a higher integrated level in the 
telephone company and the Esso 
Standard Oil Company. 

The Urban League is almost 
totally supported by the Community 
Chest, a subsidiary of the United 
Fund.” 


The Citizens Forum on Integration, 
an organization whose purpose is 
avowed to be that of discussing openly 
and objectively the problems incident 
to integration, has been denied further 
use of a school auditorium because a 
full list of all its donors and sponsors 
was not supplied to the Orleans Parish 
School Board. 

The Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund has been investigated for 
possible communist connections. As 
of this date, no such connections have 
been established. Even so, the editor 
of the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce Bulletin was dismissed al- 
legedly because he was a member of the 
Southern Conference Educational 
Fund Board of Directors. The Civil 
Liberties Union has faced attacks for 
subversive connections. All these de- 
velopments suggest the subjective 
manner in which the desegregation 


12 [bid., May 18, 1956. 
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problem is being faced by the leader- 
ship of Louisiana. 

Other isolated instances of an emo- 
tional approach to the issues involved 
in desegregation are: The school offi- 
cials in one parish removed a science 
textbook because one parent felt that 
the book insinuated the races breed 
freely with each other.'* School offi- 
cials in another parish banished Life, 
Time, and Look, three leading national 
magazines from its school libraries be- 
cause they dealt unfairly with the 
South’s side in the desegregation prob- 
lem.“ Not only were current issues 
banned, but back issues covering a 
score of years were destroyed. 


APPRAISAL 


The more alarming aspects of Loui- 
siana’s defiance of the Supreme Court’s 
Decision outlawing segregation in the 
public schools have crystallized re- 
sulting in official defiance of both the 
letter and the spirit of this epoch- 
making pronouncement by the highest 
tribunal of the nation. 

A year ago in summarizing the 
status of desegregation in Louisiana, 
it was suggested that certain obstacles 
had to be overcome before any ap- 
preciable progress would be possible. 
The conspicuous absence of construc- 
tive effort to meet the challenge pro- 
vided by the demise of legal segrega- 
tion can be highlighted by a reexam- 
ination of the obstacles listed a year 
ago. For indeed, they are still present 
and are more formidable by far than 
they were one year ago. 


Fautty ComMMUNICATION 


Channels of communication between 
Negroes and whites are less open than 


8 Southern School News, December, 1955. 
“New Orleans States, May 6, 1956. 
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a year ago. The basic problem here is 
the bugbear of equality. The rights of 
Negroes are rarely discussed without 
qualifications which are generally un- 
acceptable to Negroes. Efforts to find 
solutions to problems involving these 
rights are usually initiated by whites, 
and in a framework which they deem 
to be right and proper. Of course, since 
such a framework devalues the rights 
of Negroes, it is unacceptable to them. 
Consequently, in the existing power 
structure, since such a framework con- 
stitutes the sine gua non of discussion 
for the more vocal elements of the pop- 
ulation, discussion is rarely possible, 
and seldom if ever fruitful. 
Protagonists of segregation appear 
to view with amazement and disbelief 
any suggestion that Negroes actually 
desire the fundamental rights, the 
realization of which constitutes the 
American dream. In fact, if efforts to 
exercise these rights are made in 
violation of the customary pattern of 
race relations in the state, as these 
spokesmen see and interpret this 
pattern, they find it difficult to believe 
that these efforts could be the result of 
aspirations possessed by local Negroes. 
They find it more comfortable to 
believe that the pressure to secure 
rights for Negroes is the result of a 
meddling group of outsiders who, if 
they persist, are equally unwelcome 
whether they come from the Yankee 
North or Communist Moscow. Having 
successfully reasoned Negro objections 
to the status quo out of existence, 
these spokesmen proceed to ignore 
expressed Negro objections and adopt 
fear producing tactics to discourage 
objections from whites who differ from 
them. Consequently, pro-segregation 
spokesmen often go unchallenged when 
they give their audiences assurance 
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that neither Negroes nor whites want 
a change in existing patterns of race 
relations. 


The voices most frequently heard are 
those that clamor for an abrupt halt 
in the efforts by progressive forces in 
the state that have been making a 
Herculean effort to overcome the ac- 
cumulated effects of years of isolated 
living and short-sighted planning. The 
language they speak reflects no effort 
on their part to make a realistic ap- 
praisal of the powerful forces cur- 
rently operating to make as one the 
destinies of this state and the nation 
at large. Nor do they appear to be 
seriously aware of the full impact of 
technological and economic change on 
the social fabric of the entire South. 
Louisiana, instead of being immune to 
these forces making for change, is 
perhaps more susceptible because of 
its richness in natural and human re- 
sources. The discomforting fact for 
foes of change is that Louisiana has 
changed far more than most of its 
citizens realize. 


These facts, however, even when 
recognized, are adroitly sidestepped 
or, are deliberately ignored. In the 
latter instance, the facts become but 
an additional reason why discussion of 
desegregation on a basis of equality 
just does not take place. Some prac- 
tices that are current support the above 
assertions. Spokesmen for the move- 
ment to circumvent the Court’s de- 
segregation decision deny that Negroes 
have any voice in the matter; Negroes 
are not included in any official planning 
activity; and perhaps, most flagrant in 
its import, is the practice of groups 
which seek to defy the court ruling 
make their appeal to “loyal white 
people.” 
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IMPARTIAL DIscCUSSION OF 
DESEGREGATION 1S DIFFICULT 


If it was difficult to discuss desegre- 
gation impartially a year ago, it is 
next to impossible to do so now. Per. 
sons in positions of delegated power 
prefer to avoid discussion completely, 
When this is not possible, utterances 
are judiciously tailored to give a 
minimum of offense to any group 
deemed to possess actual or potential 
strength. This fact was illustrated by 
the actions of the five candidates in 
the recent gubernatorial election. All 
five candidates at the behest of the 
Citizens’ Councils felt compelled to 
speak out in favor of continued racial 
segregation. Their statements are re- 
vealing. 

Candidate #1: I am for segregation. 

don’t believe the 
colored people are 
ready for integration. 
I believe in maintain- 
ing the segregation 
we have now, I be- 
lieve the colored peo- 
ple are for it. 

I am a very firm be- 
liever in segregation. 
I will use every legal 
means to maintain 
(it). 

I promise to preserve 
segregation _ within 
the framework of 
Louisiana’s laws. The 
bulk of the people 
have shown that they 
are definitely in favor 
of segregation. 
Integration will not 
serve the interests of 
all the people of this 
state. The colored 
people in our area 
don’t want integra- 
tion. They are not 
ready for it. 


Candidate #2: 


Candidate #3: 


Candidate #4: 


Candidate #5: 


18 Southern School News, December, 1955. 
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It is interesting to note that none of 
the candidates felt the same obligation 
to stress special concern for the su- 
preme law of the land. 

Many whites who are far from con- 
doning the machinations of the cham- 
pions of white supremacy are never- 
theless reluctant to give public utter- 
ance to opinions which may be inter- 
preted as being in favor of integration. 
Many Negroes state their views on de- 
segregation with great care—usually 
with a view to making them elastic 
in the event they are challenged. 

In such an atmosphere, it is not 
likely that much impartial discussion 
of desegregation will take place. 


CirizEN APATHY 


Citizen apathy is more pronounced 
than ever. Spokesmen for the forces 
acting in opposition to desegregation 
have sought by word and deed to 
render meaningless some of the funda- 
mental tenets undergirding both our 
political and moral systems. Yet con- 
sistent and effective citizen protest 
against this trend is conspicuous by 
its absence. Some of the more flagrant 
developments are illustrated by the 
following utterances from local and 
neighboring state spokesmen for foes 
of desegregation: 

(The Desegregation decision) is a 
small part of the program to socialize 
and then communize our country.!6 

We want to inform the people of 
the history of separation of the 
races, and of the illegal action of the 
Supreme Court in its decision of 
May 17, 1954... We wish to urge 
upon them the desirability of or- 
ganizing in an effort to legally and 
peacefully resist execution of this 
edict, and place before the people 
the effect upon the way of life of 


'* Ibid., December, 1955. 


white persons if integration is to be 
brought about.!7 

We want to keep our organization 
above reproach and stain. We have 
nothing against the Negro race. . . 
We are willing to help the Negro 
race, but not a bunch of mulattoes. 
The white people built the schools 
the Negroes are going to, and we 
want to maintain segregation from 
the colleges down.!8 

(We urge that the board) take 
every possible action to prevent 
the mixing of white and colored 
children in the same schools and to 
continue the principle of separate 
but equal facilities.!* 


One looks in vain for tangible evi- 
dence that the above sentiments do not 
reflect the sentiments of the majority 
of the people in Louisiana. Few dis- 
senting or disapproving voices have 
been raised and few counteracting 
measures have been taken. There are, 
however, some hopeful exceptions. 
More noteworthy among the excep- 
tions are: The Catholic Commission 
on Human Rights of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South, The Louisiana 
Council on Human Relations, The 
New Orleans  Interdenominational 
Ministerial Alliance, a score or more 
of carnival clubs, social fraternities 
and fraternities with exclusively Negro 
membership. In one way or another 
these organizations and numerous iso- 
lated individuals have made known 
that there are individuals and groups 
in the state which do not hesitate to 
make public their feeling that the 
supreme law of the land should become 
the basis on which the validity of local 
law and the persistence of established 
custom should rest. 

The Catholic Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, The Louisiana Council 

17 New Orleans Times-Picayune, May 5, 1956. 


18 Southern School News, November, 1955. 
19 Tbid., October, 1955. 
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on Human Relations and the Citizens 
Forum on Integration have through- 
out the year attempted to present 
the more positive aspects of the de- 
segregation picture. In instances, lead- 
ers in and spokesmen for these organ- 
izations have come in for their share 
of vilification at the hands of pro- 
segregation spokesmen. Even so, the 
work of these organizations has con- 
tinued. It would appear that the 
spirit in which they work even when 
opposition is greatest, is exemplified 
in the statement made by the spokes- 
man for a group of one hundred eighty 
citizens who signed a petition asking 
the Orleans Parish School Board to 
begin planning for desegregation. 

We are aware of the fact that 
many states have gone seriously to 
work to overcome the problem (of 
desegregation) to begin to iron out 
the differences and at least to evi- 
dence the fact that they are aware 
that the law exists and must be 
carried out. Respect for the law 
would warrant the further study 
that we ask you to make.”° 


MATERIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In a materialistic setting, men often 
find it difficult to square precept and 
practice. Right often goes uncham- 
pioned; wrong thereby prevails by 
default. The signs are here: 

1. The Bayou Boys’ State, annually 
sponsored by the American Legion, 
is suffering from lack of funds. In- 
creasing numbers of white persons who 
gladly helped to give this citizenship 
experience in the past are not certain 
what kind of ideas it might cause to 
develop now. “If Negroes want it, 
let them support it.” Some Negroes 
would soft pedal any discussion of 


20 Tbid., October, 1955. 
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activity in sensitive areas because “if 
they thought we were doing this, they 
would not support us.” 

2. Some organizations in the United 
Fund of Greater New Orleans al- 
legedly have been scrutinized closely 
to find evidence that they may be 
fostering desegregation. Systematic 
pressure is being brought to discredit 
at least one of them toward the end 
of having it dropped from the United 
Fund as a threat to success of the 
entire fund-raising drive. 

3. Some Negro school principals 
have given orders not to have any 
discussion of integration in any plan 
of school work because it might get 
back to the school board. Others have 
reportedly requested that invited 
speakers refrain from mentioning either 
integration or desegregation because 
to do so would disturb the “good re- 
lations here.” 


DEFINING THE IssuUES 


The issues involved in the challenge 
of desegregation are not being faced. 
The foregoing problem areas would 
be less difficult, if they were discussed 
by polemicists in a framework which 
would permit their objective dis- 
cussion and possible resolution. Two 
illustrations bear out this cleavage 
between discussants of desegregation. 
One spokesman for the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil stated: 

Today, the Supreme Court is un- 
doubtedly the greatest menace to 
liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment. .. What right has the court to 
tell you that you must submit your 
children to racial integration, when 
that same court has previously held 
(that such power) has been re- 
served to the states?. .. The supreme 
court has simply turned over to the 
NAACP and tie communist front 
organizations every district court 
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in the nation. . . Until we find men 


in responsible positions in state 
government willing to be charged in 
criminal contempt of one of the 
court orders, we won’t have a show- 
down.”4 


This spokesman continued, saying 
that he would be willing to stand 
such charges if he could find a school 
board that would join him. He then 
expressed the view that no Southern 
jury would convict a man for standing 
up for the rights of the people.” 

The attorney for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People highlighted the opposite side 
of the issue when he stated: 


It’s too late for equal school 
facilities. If they built the finest 
Negro schools, it wouldn’t satisfy 
us. We don’t want second class 
citizenship in any form. We don’t 
want any school operated out of 
public funds to have a racial tag on 
it. This is not intended to incite you 
to any unwarranted action, we're 
here to plan legal action.” 


It should be readily apparent that 
the two views indicated above are 
antithetical and must be resolved in 
terms of principles that are not local 
either in origin or breadth of applica- 
tion. The seriousness of the cleavage 
between these views is found in the 
successful effort of state officials to 
have the NAACP banned from ac- 
tivity by resorting to an outmoded 
law which clearly was not intended 
to apply to such organizations. 


SUMMARY 


In summarizing developments in 
Louisiana over the past year, candor 


— Orleans Times-Picayune, March 10, 


® Ibid. 
* Southern School News, October, 1955. 
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dictates the conclusion that far less 
progress has been made toward de- 
segregation than one might have ex- 
pected in a state with such a rich and 
varied past, such a variety of peoples 
and cultures in the present, not to 
mention an abundance of resources 
both natural and human, so necessary 
to a promising future. 

One who dares take the long look to 
the future may find reason to predict 
that the constant and prolonged crises 
being generated by opponents of de- 
segregation, in a political and moral 
vacuum, against an _ ever-widening, 
varied and more inclusive group of 
targets—all within the pale of law 
and order—may result in the ex- 
haustion of the efforts of even the 
most ardent champions of objectives 
and movements which run so counter 
to those basic legal and _ spiritual 
values which have made this country 
great. 

There is reason to hope that when 
the din of hysterical shouting has 
subsided, the realization that there is 
a changing South—a changing Loui- 
siana—will be so pronounced that all 
and sundry will be convinced that the 
choice is as Ralph McGill once put 
it, not whether patterns of race rela- 
tions will change, but rather how can 
we live more effectively in a changing 
pattern. 

The destinies—the hopes of Louisi- 
ana are one with those of the nation. 
The weaknesses and the follies of 
Louisiana—by whomever demon- 
strated or perpetrated—are liabilities 
of the nation. Such observations in 
less crucial times would be axiomatic; 
but, in 1956, they may be the simple 
truths that are forced upon us as a 
rude and unwelcome resultant of the 
current frenzied activity to frustrate 
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the supreme law of the land.* In the 
face of these truths, the things that 


*4 The following measures have been passed by 
the recently adjourned state legislature and 
signed by the governor: 

a. A constitutional amendment to block in- 
tegration by withdrawing state permission 
to sue state or local agencies governing 
recreational or park facilities, schools and 
colleges. This amendment will be submitted 
to the people on November 6. 

b. An act to place segregation in public parks 
and recreational facilities under “the state’s 
sovereign police power.” 

c. An act to guarantee segregated travel wait- 
ing rooms by requiring one area for white 
intrastate passengers and another for Negro 
intrastate passengers and all interstate pas- 
sengers. 

d. An act to require applicants to college and 
universities to present certificates of eligi- 
bility and good moral character from parish 
superintendents. 

e. An act to eliminate compulsory school 
attendance when schools are forced to in- 
tegrate. 

f. Acts which would prevent teachers, bus 


men have in common and the ways 
in which they complement one another 
are infinitely more important than 
the weaknesses they find in one another 
and the superficial differences they 
possess which may be easily discerned 
and all-to-often magnified out of all 
proportion. 


drivers and other school employees from 
advocating or helping to bring about in- 
tegration in public schools or colleges, 

g. An act to prevent inter-racial sports and 
social activities in the state. 

h. An act relinquishing the right of the Or. 
leans Parish School Board to designate the 
schools to be attended by Negroes and 
whites to a legislative committee. This 
legislation was sought by the School Board 
in an effort to circumvent the Federal 
Court order that the Orleans Parish School 
Board desegregate the schools under its 
jurisdiction. See: New Orleans Times. 
Picayune, July 15, New Orleans Jem, July 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RACIAL INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION IN MARYLAND 


G. James FLEMING 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Morgan State College 


INTRODUCTION 


No county or city board of educa- 
tion or any governmental unit in 
Maryland has taken the position 
that it will not abide by the Supreme 
Court’s decree to desegregate public 
school education with “deliberate 
speed;” nor has any such unit ex- 
pressed a determination to use legal 
means to get around the historic de- 
cision. This sentiment is expressed 


frequently in the State Department 
of Education, and has not been chal- 
lenged or denied by lawyers active in 
school desegregation cases. 

What this affirmative position means 
in actual change, to date (mid-May, 
1956), is as follows: 


1. Prior to the opening of school in 
September, 1955, the boards of 
education of ten counties took 
oficial action to admit pupils to 
schools, regardless of race, and, 
similarly, to consider the transfer 
of pupils from one school to another. 
2. In seven counties some Negro 
children were admitted or trans- 
ferred into some formerly all-white 
schools. (In three counties—Kent, 
Queen Anne’s and Wicomico on the 
Eastern Shore—no applications were 
received.) 


| Twenty-three counties and the independent 
City of Baltimore comprise the state of Mary- 
land. Population figures are as follows, based on 
1950 census: 


Total Negro 
Maryland... 2,587,498 .. 434,630 (16.8%) 
Baltimore. .. 966,000 .. 258,000 (26.7%) 
Counties... . 1,621,498 .. 176,630 (10.9%) 
The figures of several state and city agencies 
indicate the actual population figures have 
nisen notably since 1950. 


3. In at least five counties plans 
have been made to start desegrega- 
tion in September, 1956. 
4. In the independent City of Balti- 
more desegregation, which started 
in September, 1954, is considered 
well under way, modified only—or 
largely—by residential patterns and 
parents’ choices. 

5. No teachers have lost their jobs 

as a result of the shift of students 

from all-Negro schools. 

6. In all counties, save one, inte- 

grated faculty meetings, workshops 

and professional meetings have been, 
or have become, the rule, together 
with some joint student non-class- 
room programs. The one exception 
is Garrett County which has no 

Negroes in its school population. 

7. Some counties still have inter- 

racial committees of teachers, par- 

ents and other citizens studying how 
to bring about desegregation. 

8. A few private schools have de- 

segregated or were desegregated 

prior to May 17, 1954. 

One lawyer, who has handled de- 
segregation in three counties, is of the 
opinion that “where no actual steps 
have been taken to bring about de- 
segregation in the public schools, it is 
because the parents in that county 
have done nothing about it.” This, he 
said, “‘is especially true of the Eastern 


Shore.” 


BALTIMORE CITY 


Baltimore City did not wait for 
the Supreme Court to issue its finaliz- 
ing decision in 1955; instead, the 
School Board began  desegregating 
pupils and faculty four months after 
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the Court first spoke on May 17f 
1954—undergirded by an opinion o, 
the City Solicitor, but much to the 
dismay of the rest of the state which 
wanted to wait for the Supreme 
Court’s second decree.? Except for a 
four-day period in October, 1954, 
when some of the schools were 
picketed, led by outside agitators, 
the Baltimore plan has worked to the 
apparent satisfaction of the school 
authorities, parents, teachers and or- 
ganizations like the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

There are 165 public schools in the 
City of Baltimore—eleven senior high 
schools, 24 junior high schools, and 
130 elementary schools. (Two voca- 
tional technical high schools and six 
general vocational schools are in- 
cluded in the secondary school figures.) 
During 1954-55, there were Negro 
students in twelve of the thirty-five 
secondary schools (both senior and 
junior high) and Negro pupils in 
thirty-nine of the 130 elementary 
schools. During 1955-56, there were 
Negroes in twenty-three of the sec- 
ondary schools—in nine of the eleven 
senior high schools and in fourteen of 
the twenty-four junior highs. On the 
elementary level (1955-56) there were 
forty-eight schools with racially-mixed 
student bodies; twenty-two that were 
all-white and fifty-five, all-Negro. 

The foregoing data, from official 
Board of Education figures, may be 
stated another way. During 1955-56, 
there were only two senior high schools 
and four junior highs in which no 
Negro students were enrolled; at the 
same time, forty-five—over one-half— 


2 See “Desegregation in Maryland Since the 
Supreme Court Decision,” Journal of Negro 
Education, Summer, 1955, 24: No. 3, pp. 275 ff. 


of formerly white elementary schools 
also had Negro pupils, while most of 
the elementary schools remained pre- 
dominantly either all-white or all. 
colored. 

The school authorities hold that 
prevailing housing practices are nota- 
bly responsible for the patterns of 
distribution in the elementary schools. 
It is also true, however, that thirty- 
three Baltimore schools are so crowded 
that they have been “districted” ex- 
clusively for children in a given area. 
These districted schools do not allow 
for unrestricted transfer in and, there- 
fore, would not be open to either 
white or Negro pupils outside the 
district. However, any pupil within 
the districted school may transfer 
out. Within recent weeks the school 
administration has asked principals 
to take another look at the districted 
schools, with a view to removing the 
boundary lines as soon as_ possible. 

It might have been stated earlier, 
by way of reminder, that traditionally, 
Baltimore City has had no school 
zones. Any child may go to any school, 
regardless of its geographical location, 
as long as there is room for him. In 
the past only racial separation vio- 
lated this policy. 

Since desegregation, there has been 
only one school where Negro pupils 
had difficulty being admitted, but 
the admissions were gained when 
the parents appealed to the Assistant 
Superintendent. Pupilwise, as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, in the City of Bal- 
timore, there were 4,000 Negro pupils 
attending formerly all-white schools, 
according to the best figures avail- 
able from the Board of Education 
(the Board of Education does not 
collect data along racial lines any- 
more, except once a year for school- 
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building purposes when it tries to 
ascertain population trends). 

A comparison of the extent of de- 
segregation in Baltimore City also 
shows progress on the teacher level. 
In September, 1954, seven Negro 
teachers were “‘carefully chosen” and 
transferred to “white” secondary 
schools for the pioneering effort at de- 
segregation. During the 1955-56 school 
year, there were eighty-one Negroes 
teaching in formerly all-white  sec- 
ondary schools. Several are in schools 
in which there are no Negro students. 
In one such school a Negro teacher 
has been in charge of the mathematics 
department, and next fall will go to 
another junior high school as head of 
the same department. During 1955-56, 
there were also twenty-six Negro 
teachers in formerly white elementary 
schools. College students, for “prac- 
tice teaching,” were also assigned to 
schools throughout the system. 

During 1955-56, there were no white 
children in the two formerly  all- 
Negro secondary schools or in the 
vocational high school—the latter be- 
ing one of the best housed and most 
completely equipped vocational schools 
anywhere. There were about twenty 
white children in formerly all-Negro 
elementary schools. One white teacher 
and one white substitute were assigned 
to the formerly colored secondary 
schools, but no white teachers were 
in the formerly colored elementary 
schools. Thus, in Baltimore, as else- 
where, the movement of both pupils 
and teachers has been substantially 
from Negro institutions to white, 


with almost no movement in the op- 
posite direction—white students and 
teachers going to Negro schools. 

So far as teachers are concerned, 
the traditional policy in Baltimore 
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gives teachers, with satisfactory rat- 
ings, freedom of choice—choice of ac- 
cepting an offer of a transfer to another 
school or remaining wherever they 
happen to be. Negro teachers, for in- 
stance, have not shown any enthu- 
siasm for moving to formerly white 
schools, being satisfied to continue 
in the communities they know and 
with the associations they have made 
during the years. One such teacher 
said: “Now that the barriers are down, 
now that there is freedom to move, 
we feel better, we don’t feel hemmed 
in and, for these very reasons, we can 
remain in schools that are still all- 
colored without suffering from a sense 
of inferior status.” There are, un- 
doubtedly, white teachers, also, who 
prefer to remain in the school situa- 
tions they have become accustomed 
to, just because, or only because, they 
have freedom of choice. 

Principals in Baltimore do not have 
freedom to accept or reject teachers 
assigned to them. However, they are 
frequently consulted. Final decision 
is made by the Assistant Superin- 
tendent. During 1954-55, there were 
two or three white principals who had 
reservations about accepting Negro 
teachers. This has been balanced 
since by requests from other white 
principals to the Board of Education 
for more Negro teachers “just as good 
as the ones we now have.” 

There is another factor affecting 
the teacher-level situation in Balti- 
more: There are almost no Negro or 
white teachers on the Board of Edu- 
cation’s “waiting list.” In fact, there 
is no waiting list for the elementary 
schools and only for English and his- 
tory on the secondary level. No Negro 
teachers have lost their jobs in Balti- 
more. To the contrary, more Negro 
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teachers have been employed since 
September, 1954, than would have 
been needed in all the formerly all- 
Negro schools. 

The Baltimore picture cannot be 
complete, especially as an index to 
the future, without two experiences 
which have not been reported before. 

1. Two weeks after the first Supreme 
Court decision, two summer adult 
schoo's—one white, one colored— 
merged their faculties, students and 
administrations and conducted one 
school at the Polytechnic Institute for 
1,400 students. This might be called 
an “integrated” situation, since the 
school was mixed sex-wise, and in- 
cluded persons of a number of racial, 
religious and nationality backgrounds. 
The co-principals were white and 
Negro. “‘Not one incident took place,” 
is the consensus of those whose job 
it was to be on guard for “incidents.” 

2. In the summer of 1955, three 
summer secondary schools were avail- 
able, citywide, to students who had 
failed courses during the preceding 
school year. One was at Clifton Park 
High School, for East Baltimore; 
another at Eastern High School, for 
Central Baltimore; and the third at 
Douglass High School, for West Balti- 
more. Douglass is a formerly colored 
school situated in a _ predominantly 
Negro area and with a Negro faculty. 
Nevertheless, 300 white students chose 
to select Douglass for summer work 
and became part of a student body of 
1,200, about 900 being Negroes, with 
a Negro principal and a markedly 
Negro, although interracial, faculty. 
Again, there was no incident. 

These two adult and summer school 
experiences seem to indicate that there 
is no hard core of opposition to de- 
segregated public education either 


among young or adult students, or 
among teachers, and that the over- 
all signs are encouraging that Balti- 
more will achieve an integrated public 
school system—limited largely by the 
deadhand of racially restricted housing 
and the drag of continued discrimina- 
tion against Negroes by the city’s 
hotels and major restaurants. 

Dr. Houston R. Jackson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, staff serv- 
ices, and formerly in charge of colored 
schools, notes that “not as many 
problems of a racial nature have 
passed over my desk since desegrega- 
tion as used to come before.” He 
added, ““Truly, if we had to judge by 
any new problems that have arisen, we 
would not know there has been inte- 
gration. The reception of Negro pupils 
and teachers has been phenomenal.” 
He revealed that, while there are 
eighty-one Negro teachers working in 
formerly all-white schools, only two 
Negro teachers, once transferred, have 
asked to return to predominantly 
Negro student bodies. On the pupil 
level, while nearly 4,000 Negro chil- 
dren are attending predominantly 
white schools, only two have had to 
be transferred out of a white school 
back to a Negro school. 

The Baltimore Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. John H. Fischer, both 
by written and spoken word, has 
testified to the workability of public 
school desegregation. For instance, 
before the School Law Conference in 
1955, he answered the questions ‘“‘more 
frequently raised” against desegrega- 
tion, and in his answers, separated 
fact from fiction.’ 

3 The assertions Dr. Fischer answered were: 
1. “Our town (or state or county) won’t stand 
for it. If our School Board desegregates, we'll 


have a riot.” 2. “If we desegregate, our whole 
school system will be upset.” 3. “Is it better to 
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The public of Baltimore seems to 
agree with the school authorities that 
desegregation is succeeding, certainly 
moving forward. Several civic organ- 
izations (some including school teach- 
ers, all including parents) have given 
scrolls and other citations to Dr. 
Fischer, and Morgan State College 
has awarded him an honorary doc- 
torate. The leading weekly, The 4fro- 
American, which has long been a leader 
in the fight for desegregation, has also 
added words of praise and approval 
of the Baltimore procedure. The 4fro’s 
president is also chairman of the Legal 
Redress Committee of the Maryland 
Conference of NAACP Branches. He 
considers the schools of Baltimore 
City and Baltimore County “now inte- 
grated” and is of the further opinion 
that “desegregation has made an 
excellent beginning and there have 
been no unusual incidents.’” 


THe Countries 


Maryland is divided governmentally 
into the counties—twenty-three of 
them—and Baltimore City; with Balti- 
more City enjoying a large measure 
of “home rule” and administrative 
autonomy, including marked inde- 
pendence in school matters. The state 
is also geographically divided into an 
“Eastern Shore” and a “Western 
Shore” along the lines described by 
Dean Grant.6 For many minds it 
seems also to be divided into counties 
desegregate gradually or all at once?” 4. “What 
happens to academic achievement when Negro 
and white children attend school together?”— 
with the obvious implication in the question 
that achievement will go down. Questions are 
taken from mimeographed copy of Dr. Fischer’s 
address before the School Law Conference, 
Duke University, June 22, 1955. See also Dr. 
Fischer’s article, ““The New Task of Desegrega- 
tion,” Nation’s Schools, September, 1955. 

‘Reply from Dr. Carl Murphy, May 14, 1956, 


to a letter of inquiry from writer. 
5 “Desegregation in Maryland,” op. cit., p. 275. 


with substantial Negro population 
and those counties with few Negroes; 
to still others it is divided into the 
section bordering on the District of 
Columbia, with its cosmopolitan Fed- 
eral civil servants, and those sections 
remote from the District; further, 
there is also a sense of difference be- 
tween the tobacco-growing counties 
and the non-tobacco-growing counties. 
All these divisions and differences 
come up, or are inferred, in both 
written and oral discussions of school 
desegregation, as attempts are made 
by county residents to explain why 
some sections or counties in Maryland 
cannot “move too fast” towards 
abolishing racial segregation in the 
public schools. It was found fruitless 
trying to find unchallengeable con- 
sistency in these assertions, but these 
“divisions” and their respective cli- 
mates seem real to numbers of people 
and are useful tools to others. Never- 
theless, as stated earlier, no unit of 
government has pledged itself to dis- 
obey the Supreme Court; neither has 
any responsible non-government or- 
ganization, so far as this study could 
ascertain. 

The counties of Maryland adopted 
a “wait and see” policy, following the 
1954 edict of the Supreme Court. 
This policy was bolstered by declara- 
tions from the Attorney General 
(then Mr. Edward Rollins) and the 
State Board of Education stating 
that, due to the laws of Maryland (to 
use the words of the Board), “...no 
program of integration can be put 
into effect until the decision of the 
Supreme Court becomes final or an 
effective date is set by the Supreme 
Court.’”6 


8 Ibid., p. 278. 
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After the effectuating opinion of the 
Supreme Court, in 1955, there were 
no more legal loopholes and Maryland 
promptly served official notice that 
the state’s school segregation laws 
were now null and void. The Attorney 
General advised as follows: 


. .. The final decision of the Su- 
preme Court is now the law of the 
land and is automatically binding 
upon the public school system of 
Maryland and upon the several 
local school officials throughout the 
State, and that the State Courts and 
the Federal Courts, should cases 
arise, are bound by the decision of 
the Supreme Court to recognize and 
give full force and effect thereto. . .7 


At about the same time, the State 
Board of Education and the Board of 
Trustees of the State Teachers Col- 
leges, in joint session, issued policy 
statements. The section pertaining 
to the Board of Education included 
the following: 


The State Board of Education by 
its statement of May 26, 1954, 
recommended that the local public 
school officials evaluate their re- 
spective local conditions and prob- 
lems in anticipation of the final 
decision of the Supreme Court. All 
of the County public school officials 
have made or are making such stud- 
ies. Now that the Supreme Court 
has passed its mandate and _ has 
directed compliance with its decree 
with deliberate speed and with due 
regard to local conditions and in 
conformity with equitable consid- 
erations, the State Board of Edu- 
cation calls upon the local public 
school officials to commence this 
transition at the earliest practicable 
data, with the view of implementing 


7 Letter of advice from C. Ferdinand Sybert, 
State Attorney-General, to State Department 
of Education, June 20, 1955. 


the law of the land. Voluntary com- 
pliance with deliberate speed, with- 
out the necessity of Court com- 
pulsion, is advised on the part of all 
local public school officials through- 
out the State.® 


As was envisioned by the Supreme 
Court, the responsibility for com- 
pliance and adjudication has been 
placed on the local level. An examina- 
tion of what has taken place in the 
counties turns, therefore, on the county 
boards of education and the Federal 
district courts. 

During 1955-56 the picture in the 
counties, as shown by official records 
and announcements, questionnaires to 
all twenty-three counties, newspaper 


commentary and interviews looked 

like this: 
1. Counties with some interracial 
CRITI ins 5 626s eek 2a 8 
2. Counties which plan to desegre- 
gate in September, 1956........ 7 
3. Counties in which suits are pend- 
ing in Many, 1956.............. 2 
4. Counties whose “plans” are still 
being formulated............... 7 


5. Counties with no Negroes in 
school population.............. 


The counties which were most de- 
segregated during the last school year 
are all low in Negro population and, 
in a general manner, may be classified 
as among the less rural rather than 
the more rural of Maryland’s counties. 
Baltimore County, for instance, sur- 
rounds cosmopolitan Baltimore City, 
and Montgomery and Prince George’s 
Counties are part of the Washington, 
D. C. metropolitan area. By popula- 
tion, the desegregating counties are as 
follows:° 


8 Joint Statement issued June 22, 1955. 
® Data from State Department of Education. 
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Counties White Colored % Colored 
Aileeamry: «2. .... 5: 89,703 1,248 1.4 
Anne Arundel...... 118,045 25,081 17.5 
Baltimore......... 308 ,397 21,961 6.6 
ic 45,935 2,057 4.3 
ere 34,255 2,749 7.4 
Montgomery....... 195,183 11,474 5S 
Prince George’s.... 222,713 26,433 10.6 
Washington. ...... 81,753 2,408 2:9 


Among the counties that have not 
desegregated are some whose total 
Negro populations are 25 per cent 
and over. One county has a Negro 
population of 40 per cent, while its 
school population is 50 per cent Negro. 

The total school population in seven 
desegregated counties (Anne Arundel 
omitted) was 200,481 on September 
30, 1955, with 16,316 being Negroes— 
7 per cent of the total. On this same 
date, 991 of the enrollees at all-colored 
schools had been transferred to all- 
white schools. The school population 
of the desegregated (or desegregating) 
schools was 48,005; thus, their Negro 
enrolles represented 2 per cent. Sixty- 
nine schools changed from all-white 
to interracial, while twenty-six all- 
colored schools lost pupils but re- 
mained all-colored. 

A fast survey of five counties, as they 
changed to a_ desegregated basis, 
should give a fair picture of actuality. 

Washington County transferred 47 
elementary and secondary pupils from 
the North Street School in Hagerstown, 
to nine formerly white schools, leaving 
the North Street School with an all- 
Negro student body of 289. 

Baltimore County, \ast school year, 
had only 205 Negroes in thirteen de- 
segregated schools, as contrasted with 
a total school population of 28,883. 
One Negro elementary school was 
closed and its thirty-six pupils trans- 





ferred; seven schools remained with 
all-colored student bodies totalling 
2,235. 

Anne Arundel Couniy, \ocation. of 
Annapolis, the state capital, is also 
the site of Fort Meade, U. S. Army 
installation. The public school for 
the fort’s children for years had been 
housed on Army property but operated 
by the county for white children, while 
Negro children went elsewhere. Under 
the impact of new national policy and 
NAACP contention, a change took 
place toward integration. Late in the 
school year an eight-room school was 
established by the county on Army 
property with mixed student body and 
mixed personnel. 

The county at that time also de- 
segregated two other schools—one for 
victims of cerebral palsy and another 
for ‘trainable’ children. 

Parents in Anne Arundel state that 
the “steps” taken are not enough, as 
they have not touched the bulk of the 
regular school population. They are 
therefore looking to September for 
which time more thorough-going de- 
segregation has been authorized by 
the Board of Education. 

Cecil County also came under the in- 
fluence of national policy, since a sub- 
stantial number of the Negroes in its 
school population are attached to the 
Bainbridge Naval Training Base. Cecil 
was sued in 1954; during 1955-56, two 
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white schools were desegregated, while 
its all-Negro school continued in opera- 
tion with ninety-four pupils. Lawyers 
declare that Negroes of the county 
“have not pushed for any further de- 
segregation.” 

Montgomery County transferred 496 
pupils from all-colored schools. It 
closed four elementary schools and dis- 
tributed their 332 pupils to thirteen 
formerly white schools. Two all-Negro 
secondary schools are still in operation, 
after losing 164 students by transfer 
to eight formerly white schools; the 
present enrollment of the two all- 
colored schools is 778—437 in Lincoln 
Junior High and 341 in Carver Senior 
High. 

The facts and figures presented thus 
far reflect conditions as they existed 
at the beginning of the past school 
year—for the most part. What hap- 
pened during the year and what may 
be expected next school year, and the 
next, are also of importance. 

Although Montgomery has admitted 
496 Negro pupils to formerly all-white 
schools, the county school authorities 
last March were accused of dragging 
their feet by parents of the county and 
the Montgomery County Chapter of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The 
NAACP warned the school board that 
“many parents have indicated that 
they intend to send their children to 
the school nearest to their home in 
September, 1956... . They feel that 
you have abandoned your first state- 
ment of policy, since the same policy 
of integration does not prevail through- 
out the county, nor has the integration 
of Board of Education employees, as 
stated in your policy statement.”?° 


10 Letter quoted in Washington Post and Times 
Herald, March 6, 1956. 









The letter further questioned why 
305 of 550 Negro pupils at one school 
are being transported as much as 
sixteen miles to get to school; why no 
Negro teachers had been placed in 
integrated schools, and why non. 
degree white teachers were being hired 
while Negro teachers with degrees 
were on waiting lists. The NAACP 
also wanted to know why the Lincoln 
Junior High School, just referred to 
above, had not been closed since it 
had been ruled sub-standard for some 
time. 

While Negro parents have accused 
Montgomery County of not moving 
fast enough, some white parents took 
formal action to prevent 32 Negro ele- 
mentary pupils from being transferred 
to a “white” school (the Rollingwood 
School). These parents appealed to the 
State Board of Education. 

The State Board, in this first case 
of its kind, upheld the County Board 
of Education. It found that the trans- 
fer of the Negro pupils did not show 
“any bad faith or capricious action 
upon the part of the County Board or 
upon the part of the County Superin- 
tendent.” The State Board concluded 
that the Montgomery Board and its 
Superintendent had “‘acted within their 
legal rights and within their field of 
discretion in which they must neces- 
sarily act in resolving their local prob- 
lems of public school administra- 
tion,’”10* 

On April 23, 1956, the Montgomery 
County Board of Education imple- 
mented its earlier year-old policy by 
adopting a “Plan of Integration for 


108 Tn the matter of appeal of Andrew A. Lips- 
comb, et al, versus Board of Education of Mont- 
gomery County and the Superintendent of 
Schools of Montgomery County (Opinion and 
Order filed September 1, 1955). 
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1956-67.” The essential paragraph 


reads: 

Where classroom space and trans- 
portation service are available, and 
where it is deemed to be in the 
interests of the pupil, to permit 
pupils to transfer, if the parents or 
guardians agree, from the Taylor, 
Longview, Sandy Spring, Rock Ter- 
race, Lincoln and Carver schools to 
the school nearest to the residence 
of the pupil, subject in all cases to 
the approval of the Superintendent, 
and provided that any pupil who 
transfers from one of the above- 
named schools, as herein provided, 
shall be permitted, at his request 
and with the acquiescence of his 
parents or guardians, to return to 
said school at any time.!! 


A press release, issued simultane- 
ously, set forth that “‘a maximum of 
225 Negro elementary and 150 sec- 
ondary pupils can be absorbed by 
approximately thirty-one schools near- 
est their homes next September.” 
This is in addition to the 496 Negro 
pupils enrolled during 1955-56 in 
formerly all-white schools. 

The Montgomery press release also 
made known that six Negro teachers 
are teaching in “combined” schools— 
“combined” being the terminology 
Montgomery County uses for its 
racially mixed schools. 

Although here, as elsewhere, the 
movement is of Negroes into white 
schools and not vice versa, Mont- 
gomery County recognizes that “there 
may be cases where white pupils may 
wish to go to a Negro school, to get a 
more appropriate program as, for in- 
stance, Cleaning and Pressing, as a 
vocation. That will be permitted under 
the same regulations as those governing 





'' Mimeographed copy of Plan as adopted by 
Montgomery County, Maryland, Board of Edu- 
cation, April 23, 1956. 


the transfer of Negro pupils to white 
schools.”? 

How far the plan will satisfy parents 
will depend on the extent to which it 
brings about desegregation of pupils, 
puts an end to forced travel by Negro 
youngsters to all-colored schools far 
from their homes, and increases the 
number of Negro teachers and other 
persons of color in the Montgomery 
school system. The procedure of the 
NAACP in Maryland has been to ac- 
cept any “plan” which seemed to be 
moving in the direction of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

In Harford County, for instance, a 
court action filed in the U. S. District 
Court, on behalf of twenty parents, 
was dropped by the NAACP last 
March, atter the Harford County 
Board of Education had voted to inte- 
grate its schools next September. 

The following school systems are also 
expected to take the steps indicated 
toward desegregation in September, 
1956: 

1. Frederick County—Integrated 
transportation, transfers to high school 
students so they may secure courses 
not offered in their own schools, “inte- 
gration” of junior high schools de- 
pending on completion of new building. 

2. Talbot County—On a_ pupil-by- 
pupil basis, based on applications for 
transfer. This plan, reportedly, has 
not been well received by Negro 
parents, whose children comprise one- 
third of the county’s 3,850 school 
population. 

3. Howard County—To permit chil- 
dren to attend school nearest their 
homes, limited only by availability 
of school facilities; school transporta- 
tion to continue on segregated basis. 


12 Official copy of release, Board of Education, 
Montgomery County, Maryland, April 23, 1956. 
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4. Kent County—‘Voluntary deseg- 
regation” commencing “at the ele- 
mentary school level” and, if prac- 
ticable, to include the higher grades. 
This plan, also, is based on individual 
applications “from any parent who 
applies for the admission of his child 
to a certain school.” 

5. Wicomico County—Voluntary de- 
segregation on a transfer basis, follow- 
ing individual application. 

6. Queen Anne’s County—‘No child 
will be denied the privilege of attend- 
ing any school unless it is administra- 
tively not practical to admit the child 
because of over-crowded conditions, 
transportation or other valid reasons.” 

The plans of Kent, Wicomico and 
Queen Anne’s are substantially the 
same plans of one year ago. The bur- 
den of pupil desegregation is placed on 
individual Negro parents, since the 
plans reveal no opportunity for pupils 
to register in, or for, their nearest 
school without the factor of race aris- 
ing via the application for transfer. 
Thus it appears to the writer." 

St. Mary’s County seems to be 
among the counties which have done 
least to comply with the Supreme 
Court. Its only plan is the continua- 
tion of a citizens’ committee, now in its 
second year. 

“Children living within four or five 
blocks of a_ so-called white public 
school are compelled to travel by bus 
four to eight miles to attend a colored 
school,” according to Tucker A. Dear- 
ing, Esq., in a recent report to the 
Legal Redress Committee of the 
NAACP. As a result, sixty-six parents 
have filed suit. There are just 336 


183A study might well be made to ascertain 
whether any pressures, implied or actual, are 
applied to individual parents to deter them ‘from 
insisting on the admittance or transfer of their 
children to better schools. 


Negro pupils in St. Mary’s—2 
cent out of a total of 16,767." 

Some plans for desegregating public 
education have been delayed by inade- 
quate plants to accommodate any 
substantial influx of students into 
presently white schools. This shortage 
is accented by the fact that there 
seems to be little inclination or desire 
to make desegregation a two-way 
movement—both from and to formerly 
Negro schools, even where facilities of 
the latter are standard or notably 
modern. Whatever the reason, prob- 
lems of building space may be marked 
down as a real block to desegregation 
in several areas. 

Buildings operate against desegre- 
gation in another instance. Negro 
parents have been reported not as 
anxious to press for transfer of their 
children where the Negro school 
presently housed in a modern, well- 
equipped and well-staffed plant. 

Those school superintendents not in 
position to point to actual pupil de- 
segregation in their counties have 
either explained their special situation 
or emphasized the “‘other steps’’ taken 
to create a climate for integration. 

One explanation was the problem 
of needed buildings. Another was “the 
situation peculiar to 
County. In this latter instance I refer 
particularly to the tobacco economy 
of our county, and the fact that we now 
have more Negroes than whites in our 
public schools.” 

On the affirmative side, some school 
systems gave impressive lists of inte- 
grated activities on the faculty and 
staff level. One county, Wicomico, re- 


per 
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14 Baltimore Afro-American, 
1956, p. 20. School population figures from 
State Board of Education. 
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ported as non-segregated the following, 
among others: 


1. The bus drivers association, its 
meetings and annual dinners. 

2. Board of Education staff meet- 
ings. 

3. Extension courses. 

4. Working committees of teachers 
and curriculum committees in 
twenty different fields. 

5. Principals’ meetings. 

6. Counsellors’ meetings. 

7. Officers and chairmen in credit 
union. 

8. Maryland Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
held in April, 1956, with teachers of 
all schools as hosts. 


Information from Negro principals 
and other Negro citizens testify to 
many areas of working together on non- 
pupil levels. This information also 
confirms that public opinion in Mary- 
land is healthy, unquestionably ac- 
cepting the Supreme Court’s verdict 
as “the supreme law of the land.” 
The newspapers have not lent them- 
selves to arousing any racial illwill 
and very few bitter letters-to-the- 
editor have appeared. Even the 
Autherine Lucy case at the University 
of Alabama did not open any old 
racial sores. Since the Supreme Court 
spoke in 1954, only one white family 
is known to have moved away from 
Maryland to avoid desegregated 
schools. They informed the press they 
were going to Florida. 


CoNcCLUSION 


The Supreme Court did not say what 
would constitute “deliberate speed” 
nor has anyone agreed what are ade- 
quate first steps toward desegregation. 
How the courts decide these questions 
will determine the extent of actual 
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school desegregation in Maryland. 
Whether the courts find themselves 
in a position to deal with the Mary- 
land situation will’ depend on how 
earnestly and honestly county school 
boards act and how enlighteningly 
or zealously Negro parents press their 
cases where there is little or no board 
action. It may well be that success 
with desegregation in Baltimore City 
and eight counties, and in a number of 
parochial and private schools, will be 
so salutary that other counties will 
bring their educational practices into 
line, around the conference table rather 
than in the courtroom.'5 

If present indications and plans 
bear fruit, the 1956-57 school year 
will find the public schools in 65 per 
cent of the counties desegregated to 
some extent. This figure includes those 
counties whose only announced plan 
is to the effect that they will consider 
applications for transfer from one 
school to another on the merit of each 
application. 

With Baltimore City included, 
schools in 66 per cent of Maryland’s 
school board districts will have been 
desegregated by September, 1956. 

In reviewing desegregation in Mary- 
land, the State Superintendent of 


18 Tn late May the Catholic church announced 
that first and second grade classes will be opened 
next Fall to colored pupils in parochial schools 
in Calvert, Charles and St. Mary’s—three 
counties whose public schools have not yet been 
desegregated. These Southern Maryland counties 
are under the jurisdiction of the Washington 
diocese. Parochial schools in the Baltimore area 
began desegregating some time before 1954, as 
did also a Catholic school in Elkton, Maryland. 
Some private schools in Baltimore City and one 
in Rockville, Maryland, also accept colored 
youngsters, making “ a beginning,” for the most 

art, in the lowest grades. Since this article has 

n in type, Charles and Talbot counties have 
announced that their schools will begin desegre- 
gating in September. Talbot has already 
approved the applications of ten Negro pupils 
to transfer to “‘white’’ schools. 
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Schools, Dr. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., 
recently said:!6 


“The important consideration to 
be kept in mind is not the actual 
number of students who have been 
transferred from formerly all Negro 
schools, but rather the fact that last 
year ten boards of education took 
official action to desegregate the 
public schools to some degree. While 
all schools were not desegregated 
within these counties due to over- 
crowded classrooms, the fact re- 
mains that official action was taken 
and these counties are moving in 
good faith.” 


Dr. Pullen added: 


“The progress which has been 
made in Maryland ... is due to the 
sincere cooperation of the citizenry 
of the individual counties and the 
communities concerned. Commit- 


16In letter to the author, May 10, 1956. 





tees composed of white and colored 
citizens from the entire county have 
been willing to think this problem 
through in a reasonable and forth- 
right manner. In all instances they 
have recommended voluntary rather 
than forced desegregation. The basic 
principle in the Maryland plan is to 
resolve the problem so that there 
will be no racial bitterness.” 


Marylanders, at this writing, seem 
divided in three groups: (1) Those who 
believe the “Maryland plan” is not 
“forthright” enough but instead is too 
voluntary; (2) those, apparently a large 
number, who are pleased and satisfied 
that the state has not opposed the 
Supreme Court and has, also, achieved 
some actual desegregation; (3) those 
who declare that “if Negroes would 
push for more desegregation in more 
places, actual desegregation statewide 
would become a reality much sooner.” 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN MISSISSIPPI 


Wn. A. BENDER 
Director of Public Relations, Tougaloo College 


Although the Supreme Court of the 
United States made a decision against 
segregated public schools more than 
two years ago, Mississippi has put forth 
no effort at all to comply with the rul- 
ing by the court. No doubt there are 
many conjectures as to why the state 
has not made any effort initiating a 
program of desegregation in its public 
school system. The naked truth is that 
Mississippi does not want to do so and 
has no intention of making a move to 
that end now or in the years of the 
future. An easy inference is that the 
region and the state have traditions 
which they feel must be sustained for 
all time to come. They have a deep 
feeling of resentment against any 
effort, governmental or otherwise, to 
disturb their traditions. The Supreme 
Court is doing this very sort of thing; 
naturally, it is meeting with resistance 
in this innovation that the court has 
decreed. The outcome in this conflict 
between the state and the Federal 
government remains to be seen. How- 
ever, it is not likely that a prophet is 
needed to forecast the ultimate results 
in this clash of ideologies. 

Some time before the Supreme Court 
rendered its decision on the problem of 
segregation in public schools, the 
Mississippi legislature met in extra 
session. Indications evidently pointed 
to a ruling adverse to continued school 
segregation. Therefore, the state legis- 
lature settled down to the serious busi- 
ness of equalizing salaries and facilities 
in education for the two races in Missis- 


sippi. The measures were undertaken 
as a possible means of influencing the 
highest tribunal to make a decision 
favorable to the “Separate but Equal” 
program that had been in operation 
for a long period of time. However, 
before the improvement laws could be 
put through the legislative grind, the 
memorable decision was handed down, 
declaring public school segregation un- 
constitutional. The reaction to the ver- 
dict was that it had no bearing on the 
course of things here in Mississippi 
because this state had not been in- 
cluded among those against which the 
suit was filed. The attorney general 
gave that interpretation also, and in 
all probability that is one of the reasons 
why the state of Mississippi goes on 
its way ignoring, in a way, all that the 
court at the nation’s capitol has said. 
But, like the haunting fear of 
“Banquo’s Ghost” at the feast, the 
legislature of the state enacted a law to 
abolish the public school system in the 
event pressure is brought to bear for 
the integration of schools. It is plain 
that desegregation in Mississippi is 
not in the picture as yet. 

While the foregoing was taking 
place, various segments of the citizenry 
were giving the situation the best of 
their thought and effort. The papers, 
both daily and weekly, not only carried 
articles from time to time, by many 
different people who were expressing 
themselves against the ruling but 
scorching editorials from some of 
these papers came out strongly against 
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the rulings and the judges of the court 
that made the decision. At other times 
these same papers took notice of ser- 
mons preached by a minister from his 
own or some other pulpit, all of them 
making good use of scripture they in- 
terpreted as unmistakably on the side 
of segregation. In more than one in- 
stance of the kind, learned ministers 
asserted in a newspaper discourse that 
God meant for the Negro race to 
occupy Africa, alone. The implications 
of the discourse a little further on were, 
since the Negro race did not remain in 
Africa—more probably he was not 
allowed to remain there—segregation 
was proper and “was the will of God 
from creation.” 

From yet another angle, the argu- 
ment raged against integration because 
Negro children would spread diseases 
among white children, as if one group 
has a monopoly on diseases. Colds, 
whooping cough, measles, mumps, 
chicken pox, are no respectors of per- 
son but attack every race, or kindred 
or tribe. The same is true of the count- 
less diseases not mentioned herein. 
People are funny. 

In this enlightened day, pre-school- 
age children are given the best of atten- 
tion by competent medical and dental 
authorities. This is a rigid requirement 
everywhere. No child is allowed to en- 
ter school without an examination and 
a certificate attesting the same. With 
all this going on, it is only reasonable to 
ask, how can one group of children 
give another contageous diseases? Are 
cooks, nurse-maids and the like kept 
away from their work by fear of dis- 
ease? It has never been heard of in 
these parts; neither the examinations. 
They are very important. 

We mention just one other of these 
rages, namely, Social Equality. Who 


knows of such a montrosity? What is it 
and how did it come into existence, 
and why? Thinking people anywhere 
would be glad to see some social 
equality so that they might get but a 
faint idea of such a phenomenon as 
social equality. We feel that we are al- 
together on safe ground when we say 
it is non-existent. There is not a 
sociologist worth the salt in his bread 
who would risk a statement to the 
effect that there is in society a thing 
properly called, social equality. Of the 
earth’s billions of people can any two 
of them be found the same height, 
same weight, same color, same any- 
thing? Not even the lines in their 
hands are identical—nothing is the 
same. How then can sameness exist in 
a world of social relations? The thing 
is too preposterous to dignify it with 
passing mention. Yet, we hear people 
on the various levels of life trying to 
talk about social equality. It is nothing 
but a misnomer. It was brought into 
use by designing politicians of the Re- 
construction era here in the South. 
It has been going the rounds of the 
political arena ever since, here in the 
section where it comes nearest to being 
accepted. It was the brain-child of 
politicians with which to deceive un- 
thinking voters and until this day it is 
seized upon for this very same purpose. 
Only demagogues use it and many of 
them have made good use of it to their 
own satisfaction and good, to the ex- 
tent of winning election to office or 
putting over some pet scheme apt to 
benefit the exponent of the measure 
more than his constituents. Just as 
long as people fail to think for them- 
selves, just that long will they be led 
by make-believes who present them- 
selves in the name of thinking for their 
own good and for their country. Just 
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about everything that is said against 
the desegregation edict, today, is born 
of a desire to keep or win office. All the 
tirades in the halls of congress, on the 
stump, in the papers and everywhere 
else are pretty apt to be for personal 
good and not for the principles of a way 
of life that is good or best for all. 
False leaders and followers who do not 
go to the trouble to think for them- 
selves are the ones who shout loudest 
and longest against desegregation of 
public schools. And these selfseeking 
champions of myth are glad to seize the 
slightest pretext to show the dangers 
of integration dangers like ignorance, 
social equality, disease and the like. 
These and other things are set forth 
as reasons why, not social equality but 
social justice in the form of desegrega- 
tion of public schools, should not be put 
into operation where there are barriers. 
The Court has spoken, breaking down 
all artificial barriers. There can be no 
valid objections to the course of action 
decreed by the Court. 

Long before the Court decision was 
issued, or had come into the heart and 
mind of many in any definite form, Dr. 
Channing H. Tobias, Senior Secretary, 
National Council of the YMCA, and 
since that time Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, set forth a line of reasoning in 
statements that meet any objections 
any opponents of desegregation can 
make or might make today. Said Dr. 
Tobias: “If you discriminate against me 
because I am dirty, I can make myself 
clean. If you discriminate against me 
because I am bad, I can reform and be 
good. If you discriminate against me 
because I am ill-mannered, I can im- 
prove my manners. If you discriminate 
against me because I am ignorant, I 
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can learn. But if you discriminate 
against me because of my color, you 
discriminate against me because of 
something which God gave me and 
over which I have no control.” 


We said in the outset that the state 
of Mississippi has done nothing in the 
direction of desegregating the public 
school system of the state. We have 
pointed out what is apparent, namely, 
that the state does not intend to do 
anything now or at a future time, in 
the direction of setting up desegre- 
gated schools, and we have named the 
issues that are in the background or at 
the bottom of this anti-Supreme Court 
decision in Mississippi. Helping to per- 
petuate this adverse attitude, we have 
pointed out the probability of a num- 
ber of forces working over the years 
and down to the present day, which 
lead to the prevailing attitude. 


In drawing to attention these far- 
reaching statements coming from a 
great man, a great leader like Dr. 
Tobias, we take the liberty to say that 
what he has expressed will solve, not 
only any problem in respect to desegre- 
gation of schools but any problem 
needing social adjustment in a 
democracy; that is if adjustment is the 
honest-to-goodness thing wantec. 


Desegregation on trains is working 
well right here in Mississippi, and the 
skies have not fallen on anybody’s 
head. It is working in the dining- 
cars here in Mississippi—nobody 
bothers and nobody is hurt thereby. It 
runs smoothly on pullman cars, right 
through Mississippi and nothing un- 
toward is happening. Everybody just 
goes on the even tenor of his or her 
way and all is well. Everything moves 
smoothly and free from excitement 
about these changes that belong natur- 
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ally to a democracy. They are all taken 
as a matter of fact; taking things in 
stride is the only way to take them and, 
incidentally, there will be more and 
more of these things coming here in 
Mississippi that everybody will take 
in stride for they are coming. Desegre- 
gated schools are coming and all the 
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children will take them in stride just as 
people elsewhere are taking them. 
The forces of justice are on the march, 
The momentum is too great for any- 
one to get in the way and try to stop 
them. It cannot be done; it will not be 
done. The new day is not far away. 
Mark you this! 
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CHAPTER X 
RACIAL INTEGRATION IN EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 


ALBERT P. MARSHALL 


University Librarian, Lincoln University (Mo.) 


Though the state of Missouri has 
always been a bit reluctant in its ex- 
tension of the rights of citizenship 
to Negroes, it has usually been one in 
which the Constitutional law of the 
United States has been respected. 
This pattern has not changed since 
the May 17, 1954 decision of the 
United States Supreme Court which 
declared segregated schools uncon- 
stitutional. A Southern state in many 
of its allegiencies, Missouri, neverthe- 
less, is so closely allied in its interests 
with the Midwest that the Negro has 
not fared as poorly as he has in some 
Southern states. This may partially 
explain the average citizen’s willing- 
ness to accept the Supreme Court de- 
cision on education. 

The almost 300,000 Negroes who live 
within the state have suffered certain 
limitations which have prevented their 
full and equal development. Most of 
this number (261,800) live in the larger 
cities, with 152,550 in St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Another 29,000 live in 
the southeastern section of the state.! 
The others, for the most part, are 
scattered into areas surrounding or 
near the larger cities. Except in some 
parts of the southeastern section of the 
state, and principally the ‘“‘Bootheel,” 
train travel and station facilities have 
been on a non-restricted basis for 
many years. The general pattern of 


Including the following counties: Butler, 
Dunklin, Mississippi, New Madrid, Pemiscot, 
Scott and Stoddard. U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
ae of Population: 1950. Vol. 11, pt. 25 (Mis- 
souri). 


restricting the Negro to a selection of 
menial jobs has, however, been general 
over the entire state. What these jobs 
were depended upon the locality. Thus, 
in St. Louis and Kansas City there 
have been mail carriers, filling-station 
operators and selections of white collar 
jobs for many years. In the smaller 
areas, jobs have been restricted largely 
to custodial, domestic, agricultural 
and other so-called non-skilled jobs.? 


Common SCHOOLS 


The greatest single shift in the pat- 
tern of segregation has come within 
the past two years, following the 
Supreme Court decree that segregation 
in the public schools was unconstitu- 
tional. From a state with almost total 
segregation in its public schools in 
1954, Missouri has achieved about 85 
per cent integration, according to a re- 
port by the State Department of Edu- 
cation.’ Out of approximately 67,000 
Negro pupils in the state who attend 
public schools, more than 57,000 were 
in attendance in September, 1955, in 
school systems where some form of 
integration had begun.‘ 

The State Superintendent had esti- 
mated, from reports received in his 
office, that the figure would be lower 
than it actually was. Only 96 high 


2See George D. Brantley, “Present Status 
of Integration in the Public Schools of Mis- 
souri,” Journal of Negro Education, 24: 295-6, 
Summer 1955. 

3 Release from Missouri State Department 
of Education, October, 1956. 

4 Ibid. 
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school districts, for example, out of a 
total of 172 having Negro pupils 
enumerated, had reported that some 
plan of integration would be in effect. 
A final survey at the beginning of the 
school year indicated that 135 dis- 
tricts had taken such a step, with 69 
extending the plan throughout both the 
elementary and secondary level. In 
others, the plan varied from desegrega- 
tion of the elementary schools to de- 
segregation in the upper high school 
grades. 

The largest percentage of students 
represented in the change (approxi- 
mately 75 per cent) were enrolled in the 
St. Louis, St. Louis County, and the 
Kansas City public schools. In Kansas 
City, where the Negro pupils represent 
about 16 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, desegregation in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was 
achieved with little incident. In St. 
Louis, where a reported 31,688 pupils 
out of 90,538, or 35 per cent, are Negro, 
integration was achieved without fan- 
sare. One of the two leading papers 
considered the changeover as so minor 
that the news idd not make the front 
page. Only the technical high schools 
in St. Louis remain segregated, await- 
ing completion of a new structure.® 

In St. Louis County, integration 
has been effected in most of the school 
districts, though some have hesitated. 
Kirkwood and Clayton, both suburbs 
of St. Louis, were among the first to 
announce a plan of integration (July 
15 and 17, 1954, prespectively). In 
Webster Groves, with a pupil popula- 
tion of 6,637, the school officials have 
chosen to go more slowly on integrating 
the 749 Negro pupils. Only those in 
the elementary grades have been 


5 Southern School News, September, 1955. 
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completely integrated, but the school 
board has announced that complete 
integration would be in effect in 
September, 1956.§ 

One of the first of the medium- 
sized cities to announce plans for 
integration of schools was St. Joseph, 
in the Northwestern section, followed 
closely by Springfield, in the South- 
western section. The St. Joseph school 
board attorney ruled just a few days 
after the Supreme Court decision that 
segregation could no longer be en- 
forced, and some integration was ef- 
fected in the high school and junior 
college summer sessions. In Spring- 
field, the formerly all-Negro combina- 
tion grade-high school was changed 
into a junior high school for all stu- 
dents in September, 1955, and Negro 
pupils were sent to the schools nearest 
their homes. They had been given a 
choice in September, 1954, which re- 
sulted in a reduction in the Negro 
school of approximately one-half its 
regular enrollment. 

St. Louis, which quite early adopted 
a plan for integrating, first the teach- 
ers colleges, and then the high schools, 
and finally the elementary schools in 
September, 1955,’ achieved all of this 
“with a calm attributed by school 
authorities to three main factors: 
(1) development over the past 10 
years of community attitudes generally 
favorable to integration in many as- 
pects of public life; (2) adoption of a 
stage-by-stage integration plan which 
prepared the community in a period of 
12 months, high school student organ- 
izations playing a particularly im- 
portant part in paving the way for 
elementary school change-over; and 
(3) extensive neighborhood, school and 


6 Ibid., July 6, 1956. 
7St. Louis Globe-Democrat, January 30, 1955. 
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parent preparation, with notable co- 
operation from churches of all de- 
nominations and most civic organiza- 
tions. ””® 

The Kansas City plan, announced 
somewhat later than that of St. Louis, 
was achieved with equal calm. An 
announcement of new districts, ac- 
companied by a map, appeared in the 
daily paper. Rules which the board 
would follow in hearing complaints 
and in relieving hardship cases also 
appeared, and seemed to be fair to all 
concerned. 

Since some form of integration has 
been achieved in most of the state, it 
might be interesting to focus briefly on 
some of those districts which have not 
made any steps at this time towards 
this goal. 

An article appeared in the Poplar 
Bluff Daily American on February 13, 
1956, with the headline, BOTH 
RACES APPEAR SATISFIED 
WITH SEPARATE SCHOOLS IN 
S. E. MISSOURI. The author, Al 
Daniel, expressed the opinion, after a 
survey by the newspaper, that “there 
is no demand for integration. ... No 
Negroes have sought admission to any 
school for whites. Since none has asked 
admission none has been refused.” 
This situation, he reported, exists in 
Pemiscot, New Madrid, Dunklin, Stod- 
dard, Scott and Mississippi counties, 
all in the Southeastern section of the 
state. “In Scott county,” he continued, 
“there has been some integration in 
high school classes in the big re- 
organized districts. There has been 
no effort toward integration in the ele- 
mentary schools; only in those high 
school areas where equal facilities did 
not exist previously.” The survey 





* Southern School News, October, 1955. 


revealed that “‘in the areas outside the 
reorganized districts, conditions are 
just as they have been in the past. 
There are no separate schools and no 
one seems to want it [the conditions] 
changed.” 

Stoddard county, Daniel reported, 
is the only county in which “much 
effort has been made toward school 
integration and that through a school 
district rather than over the county as 
a whole.” A Bell City school spokes- 
man reported that about 25 Negro 
pupils are in attendance at the high 
school, and “there has been little 
friction.” 

In the city of Cape Girardeau where 
there were 3,218 pupils in school in 
1954, the once-all-Negro schools have 
been abandoned and 134 Negro pupils 
are now integrated into the school 
system. The school board saved the 
money which would have been neces- 
sary to rebuild the Negro high school 
previously destroyed by fire. 

In Kennett and Sikeston, both of 
which began a program of integration 
in September, 1954, no difficulties 
have been reported. Kennett, located 
in the “Bootheel” section, had 168 
Negro pupils out of a total of 2,000 
in 1954. Only those in the last two 
years of high school are totally inte- 
grated. The superintendent has stated 
that Negro pupils presented at any 
elementary school will “probably” be 
accepted. A Negro elementary and 
junior high school is still in operation. 
Sikeston, scene of racial troubles which 
culminated in the lynching of a Negro 
in January, 1942, has completely inte- 
grated its senior high school, but still 
operates a junior high school and an 
elementary school. There are over 500 
Negro pupils and 1,261 white pupils in 
the district. 
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In Charleston, the school board 
acted to effect integration in the elev- 
enth and twelfth grades in September, 
1955, but was met by the closest 
thing to organized protest in the 
state up to that time. A cross was 
burned on the board president’s front 
lawn, and efforts were made to or- 
ganize a resistance campaign. In the 
face of this action, the board refused to 
reverse itself, even when they and 
their families were threatened. A 
special representative from the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People was sent by the 
national office to offer counsel to the 
Negro community. The Negro pupils, 
numbering 13, were well-received by 
the white pupils, and the excitement 
was abated. The representative served 
to rally the Negro community around 
the school board’s effort, and en- 
couraged parents to send their chil- 
dren on to school. Children were in- 
structed to avoid becoming involved in 
situations which may have caused em- 
barassment. A resident reported that 
“the town had been divided into three 
groups—(1) the ‘white supremacy’ 
cross burners; (2) the great majority 
of people who appeared to support 
both the Supreme Court decision and 
the school board’s decision to begin 
desegregation, but hesitated to make 
a public issue of it; and (3) the active 
desegregation group, small but noisy.” 
The same observer opined that “if 
groups No. | and 3 could have been 
chloroformed for two or three weeks, 
I think that desegregation would have 
been accomplished here without caus- 
ing a ripple. As it was, our excitable 
No. 1 group accomplished it.”® Negro 
leaders believe that the presence of 


® Southern School News, October, 1955. 


the NAACP representative gave en- 
couragement to parents and children 
of the Negro community, without 
which “they may have faltered,” 
The school board has not committed 
itself on further steps in the desegrega- 
tion process. 

Clarkton, located 20 miles north of 
Kennett, is the only community to 
fail at an integration attempt. The 
board voted to desegregate the schools 
shortly after the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision. But immediately some of the 
white parents opposed the move. In 
addition, the Negro parents hesitated 
to send their children to the white 
school, fearing violence, and _ thus 
weakening the position of the board. 
The school board then reversed itself, 
announcing that the time was not 
ripe. In July, 1955, Superintendent 
R. H. Henson reported that the board 
had not discussed the matter further.'® 


Caruth, in Dunklin county, which 
previously transported its Negro ele- 
mentary school pupils to Kennett, 
opened a two-room elementary school 
last summer to accommodate some 50 
Negro children, after being told by the 
Kennett school board that the latter’s 
schools were too crowded to accept 
tuition students." Rives, also in Dunk- 
lin county, with 175 elementary school 
and 25 high school pupils in the Negro 
group, continues to operate a segre- 
gated elementary school and _trans- 
ports its high school pupils to the still- 
segregated Hayti school district.” 
Jackson was the only Southeastern 
town to completely integrate last 
year from the kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade. Superintendent R. 


10 Southern School News, July 6, 1955. 
1 [bid. 
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0. Hawkins commented that officials 
“had no problem in any way.” 

These examples will suffice to show 
the general pattern in the various 
counties of Southeast Missouri. The 
same pattern exists also in some of the 
other sections of the state. 

Bowling Green, in Pike county, in 
the Northeastern section, plans to 
abandon its elementary school in 
1956-1957. Last year, high school 
students were transported to the 
partially-integrated Louisiana school 
system. 

Chillicothe, in Livingston county, 
in the Northern section of the state, 
has integrated its 7 Negro high school 
students, but is still operating a sepa- 
rate elementary school for 30-or-so 
Negro pupils. Fulton, the “capital of 
Little Dixie,” integrated its Negro 
high school pupils in 1954. They were 
previously transported to the Lincoln 
University Laboratory High School 
in Jefferson City, 23 miles away. It 
has made no announcement about 
future plans for the elementary schools. 
One of the Negro pupils served as 
president of the senior class in 1955- 
1956. Jefferson City, the state capital, 
located in central Missouri, and which 
has always depended upon the state- 
supported Lincoln University labora- 
tory school as the solution to the 
problem of a high school for Negro 
pupils, integrated grades 9 through 
12 in September, 1954. Next year the 
all-Negro elementary school will be 
abandoned and all pupils will be inte- 
grated. The policy of the Lincoln 
University Laboratory High School is 
to admit any qualified student regard- 
less of race, though none was in at- 
tendance during the 1955-1956 school 
year but Negro pupils. 

Catholic schools have been admitting 
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qualified Negro pupils in most Missouri 
localities where they have _ schools 
since 1947 and 1948. They may be 
credited with disproving that the 
admission of Negro pupils would 
cause furors to develop, a_ theory 
which had been advanced prior to 
that time. St. Louis and Kansas City 
led the way in the integration of 
parochial schools, closely followed by 
Jefferson City and other communities 
throughout the state. Even though 
there are few Negroes adhering to the 
Lutheran faith outside of the larger 
cities, the writer has been told by repre- 
sentatives of the Church that none 
of these schools practice discrimination. 

Wtihout a lot of fanfare, the major- 
ity of communities have accepted the 
spirit of the Supreme Court decree. 
Most of those which have hesitated 
are being encouraged by the success of 
other districts. The Negro pupils have 
been accepted as a part of the student 
body, and the list of evidences of ac- 
ceptance include their being selected 
as class officers, team captains and 
co-captains, student council repre- 
sentatives, members of honor societies 
and election to memberships in other 
school clubs and organizations. In 
Fulton, a Negro youth is president 
of his senior class; in Jefferson City, 
one youth is president of his tenth 
grade class and another serves as team 
co-captain. Approximately 120 white 
high school youths walked out of a 
restaurant when a popular member of 
the basketball and football team was 
refused service. A group of students 
who were soliciting advertisements 
for the Fayette school yearbook walked 
out of a restaurant which offered to 
serve the Negro committee member 
“in the kitchen.” In a discussion of 
some of the problems involved in 
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integration by a group of “teenagers” 
recently, one of the white students 
remarked that if parents “will let us 
alone, we will make integration work.” 


NEGRO TEACHERS 


The plight of the Negro teacher 
within the state promises to improve, 
though presently it is rather bleak 
outside of the two larger cities. In 
St. Louis the tenure rights of teachers 
have been observed, and no jobs 
have been reported as lost over the 
desegregation issue. Teachers are now 
being assigned according to need and 
qualification. In Kansas City, a few 
teachers have been teaching integrated 
classes, but the board seems reluctant 
to go all-out in assigning them on a 
non-discriminatory basis. Kansas City 
has no tenure law. Many jobs were 
threatened by the refusal of the board 
to issue contracts to some teachers 
prior to integration. Both situations, 
however, are indicative of the “‘ghetto” 
pattern, in that most Negro teachers 
are still teaching in all-Negro or pre- 
dominantly Negro schools. 

On November 10, 1955, the Urban 
League of Kansas City sent its educa- 
tion committee to call upon the super- 
intendent of schools to urge the em- 
ployment of Negro reserve teachers 
who were the principal ones to suffer 
in the desegregation process. Recog- 
nizing the many aspects of the local 
problem the committee did not urge 
immediate integration of all teachers, 
but did suggest this as an ultimate 
goal of the board. The committee 
charged that 59 reserve teachers were 
not working because they are Negroes, 
and that this was in the face of an 
announced shortage of regular and 
reserve teachers. It suggested that 
integrated faculties be extended to 


those schools in which a sizable Negro 
enrollment is evident." 

A study by Joy E. Whitener, super- 
intendent of schools in Louisiana, 
in the Northeastern section, suggested 
that the place of the Negro teacher 
in the integrated school is a fit one for 
further study.'* Some believe this to 
be a difficult problem, while others 
have already partially or wholly solved 
it. 

Independence, near Kansas City, 
has announced that it intends to 
keep its five Negro teachers, though 
Negro pupils will make up less than 
5 per cent of the pupil population 
when that system integrates in Sep- 
tember. Jefferson City, the capital, 
located in the central section, is 
closing its formerly all-Negro ele- 
mentary school and has retained 3 
Negro teachers with a veiled promise 
to consider others when there are 
vacancies in their fields. Springfield, 
an Ozark city of 67,000 inhabitants, 
has successfully integrated 13 of its 
17 Negro teachers into actual teach- 
ing, while the others are filling non- 
teaching positions within the system. 
All of these teachers were assured of 
jobs when the formerly all-Negro 
elementary-high school was closed in 
1955. Some of the school districts 
which have operated during the 1955- 
1956 school year with mixed faculties 
are: 

Carthage—1 

Festus—1 

Kirkwood—9 


Parkway—1* 
St. Charles—2 


18 Southern School News, December, 1955. 

14 Joy E. Whitener, “Integration in Forty 
School Districts in Missouri.” July 21, 1955. 
Mimeographed copies available. 

*Teacher resigned to accept position else- 
where. 
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TABLE I 
Aut-Necro Hicu Scuoots 1n Missourt'’ 
1955-1956 
School City County Section 
Bugg Ridge Junior Morley Scott Southeast 
Catron Lilbourn New Madrid Southeast 
Central Hayti Pemiscot Southeast 
Douglass Webster Groves St. Louis East 
Douglass Junior Hannibal Marion Northeast 
Dunbar Kinloch St. Louis East 
Hubbard Sedalia Pettis Central-West 
Lincoln Charleston Mississippi Southeast 
Lincoln Junior Fayette Howard Central 
Lincoln Junior Sikeston Scott Southeast 
O'Bannon New Madrid New Madrid Southeast 
Washington Caruthersville Pemiscot Southeast 
Wheatley Poplar Bluff Butler Southeast 
St. Joseph—1 school is to accept all qualified students 


Springfield—13 


The following have retained their 
Negro teachers in other positions: 


Bonne Terre—1 as school librarian 
Cape Girardeau—1 in “guidance for 
Negro __ pupils 
with some other 
general duties.” 
Clayton—1 as a “special assistant 
to the school psycholo- 
gist.” 
Riverview Gardens—1 as a truant 
officer 


Meanwhile, the number of all- 
Negro high schools within the state, 
by technical definition, has diminished 
to 13, excluding the two connected 
with Lincoln University. The policy of 
Lincoln University’s laboratory high 





Information furnished by the Missouri 
State Department of Education, Division of 
Public Schools, in “Negro High Schools in the 
State of Missouri, 1955-56.” 


regardless of race. The other connected 
school, located in Dalton, will be 
closed at the end of the 1955-1956 
session. Some of the all-Negro schools 
listed in Table I are in actuality open 
to all students though no whites 
may be in attendance. 

Many of the medium and small 
districts have discharged all of their 
Negro teachers for various reasons. 
Some superintendents have expressed 
the belief that their communities 
were unready for Negro teachers in 
integrated schools. Others have re- 
portedly discharged teachers as a 
“retaliatory measure” because teach- 
ers themselves expressed a belief in 
the philosophy of integration. Moberly 
is an outstanding example of this 
type of action. The teachers were polled 
on their opinions of integration. They 
favored integration of both teachers 
and students. As a result 13 Negro 
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teachers were discharged. A suit has 
been filed in the courts with the 
backing of the National. Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, asking for restoration of jobs and 
back pay, on the grounds that the 
teachers were denied their civil rights 
by being deprived of their livelihood, 
and that this action was a result of 
their racial background. 

Two teachers were discharged in 
Slater when that school system de- 
cided to integrate its schools last 
September. Hannibal discharged three 
Negro teachers, at least one with a 
master’s degree, when the upper three 
grades of the high school were inte- 
grated last year. Though the school 
authorities denied that the teachers 
were discharged on the usual racial 
grounds, the tenure of the teachers 
within the system causes doubt to be 
cast upon the school board’s conten- 
tion. This has been the pattern in 
several shooje districts, though the 
action of those who retained at least 
some of their teachers has seemingly 
given encouragement to other dis- 
tricts. 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


So far as the writer has been able to 
ascertain, there are no publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning 
in the state which are not open to all 
qualified persons. Immediately follow- 
ing the Supreme Court decree of May 
17, 1954, the University of Missouri 
and the five state teachers colleges 
adopted policies of no discrimination 
in admission requirements. Lincoln 
University, the previously all-Negro 
state supported institution of higher 
learning, announced that it would no 
longer be restricted to Negro students. 
Contrary to the opinion of a certain 
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news organ, to the effect that this 
move was “‘a gesture and little more,’ 
white students now make up almost 
one-fifth of the total student body of 
approximately 900. 

The University of Missouri had been 
forced to open its doors to Negroes by 
the courts in 1950, following long 
litigation beginning with the Gaines 
Case in 1937, and the Bluford Case in 
1940. This action affected only grad- 
uate work and curricula not offered 
at Lincoln University. But immedi- 
ately following the 1954 decision the 
University of Missouri opened its 
doors to all students with no restric- 
tions whatsoever. Presently about 50 
Negro students are matriculated there 
in various curricula. 

In St. Louis, the Board of Educa- 
tion decided to abandon the all-Negro 
Stowe Teachers College and to merge 
it with the larger Harris Teachers 
College. Some of the Negro teachers 
were retained in the college area, 
while others were transferred to the 
public schools. The former president of 
Stowe is now an administrator over 
the public schools of the city. 

Kansas City also decided early to 
integrate its junior college, along with 
St. Joseph, Joplin and Jefferson City. 
The administrator of Kansas City’s 
formerly all-Negro junior college was 
away on leave, but was later assigned 
an administrative position in the sys- 
tem. Other cities had not previously 
offered the privilege of junior college 
to its Negro citizens so had no teachers 
within the system to integrate. 

Private colleges, too, began to 
follow the pattern set earlier by the 
Catholic institutions by revising their 
admission policies. Park College at 


16 Southern School News, September 3, 1954. 
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Parkville, Culver-Stockton at Canton, 
Hannibal-LaGrange at Hannibal, Cen- 
tral College at Fayette, and Missouri 
Valley College at Marshall soon an- 
nounced policies of no discrimination. 
The University of Kansas City and 
Washington University of St. Louis 
had accepted a few Negro students 
previous to 1954, but mostly on the 
graduate level. 

Some results of studies made by 
sociologists and educators of the ef- 
fects of integration may prove in- 
teresting. A student at Washington 
University’s Department of Sociology, 
Mary Rose Warinner, found in her 
study, submitted for a master’s de- 
gree, that though racial integration 
does not magically wipe away “racial 
differences overnight,” it also does not 
“create insuperable problems of child 
behavior.” Negro pupils in the two 
situations studied sought “status” 
more often and more consistently 
than white students, particularly when 
they were in the minority in the school 
situation.!? 

The Whitener study of “Integration 
in Forty School Districts in Mis- 
souri,’!® previously referred to in this 
paper, revealed that in the wholly or 
partially integrated districts studied, 
(1) “the tendency . is to begin 
integration in the high school;” (2) 
“integration has been well accepted 
in those communities operating inte- 
grated programs, although pupils tend 
to accept integration more completely 
than do adults;” (3) “Negro pupils are 
participating in a wide variety of 
school activities;” (4) “the opinion 


" Southern School News, March, 1956. 

‘8 Joy E. Whitener, “Integration in Forty 
School Districts in Missouri.” Mimeographed 
paper, published by the author, Louisiana, 
Missouri, July 21, 1955. 
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of responding superintendents was 
that the ‘scholastic attainment’ of 
Negro pupils is somewhat below the 
scholastic attainment of white pupils;” 
and (5) “problems related to integra- 
tion are most likely to arise out of 
social relationship of pupils.” Whitener 
strongly suggested that there might 
be “‘a relationship between the per- 
centage of Negro pupils enrolled in 
schools and the approach to integra- 
tion,’ an attitude shared by many 
other observers at this time. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, Missouri has moved 
rather swiftly to meet the Supreme 
Court interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as of its 
decision of May 17, 1954. Though 
many school districts waited for the 
second decision, a sizable number 
acted immediately as if already con- 
vinced that such a move was eco- 
nomical and right. Not all school dis- 
tricts made such a move, however, 
and even now, some few have made 
no announcement concerning future 
plans. Through the increasing ac- 
tivity of those favoring integration, 
along with the activities of such or- 
ganizations as the church, civic and 
religious groups, and with the fast 
development of an awareness of re- 
sponsibility by Negro citizens towards 
civic affairs, Missouri will within a 
few years be wholly integrated. The 
major holdout area within the state 
is in the Southeastern section which 
is more closely allied in mores with 
the South, though there are other 
sections, too, which have failed to 
take the first steps. 

The integration of teachers is some- 
what less promising at the moment 


than that of the children. Though the 
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majority of teachers within the state 
have been retained in the larger cities, 
many of the one- to five-teacher 
schools for Negroes have been closed 
and the teachers discharged. A test 
case is scheduled at Moberly to de- 
termine whether Negro teachers have 
rights to jobs which can be protected, 
though only St. Louis has a tenure law. 

All publicly supported institutions 
of higher learning are evidently ac- 
cepting applicants for admission on 
qualifications alone. The one state- 
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supported institution formerly for 
Negroes now boasts an enrollment of 
one-fifth white students, approxi- 
mately 200. Mixed faculties exist at 
Harris Teachers College in St. Louis 
and at Lincoln University, with some 
others indicating that they will employ 
qualified persons regardless of race. 

The above developments have placed 
Missouri in the forefront of the states 
affected by the Supreme Court action, 
and the whites as well as the Negroes 
are proud of that record. 
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CHAPTER XI 
DESEGREGATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Netson H. Harris 


Director of Teacher Education, Shaw University 


INTRODUCTION 

Thursday, May 17, 1956, marked 
the second anniversary of the United 
States Supreme Court decision outlaw- 
ing racial segregation in the public 
schools throughout the United States. 
The decision is viewed by practically 
all Negroes and by many Southerners 
and by people in other areas of the 
United States as one of the greatest 
movements toward making our country 
a total whole working in the direction 
of justice, equality, freedom, fair play, 
first class citizenship, and those sacred 
principles upon which our Republic 
was founded. It is sincerely hoped that 
the people of North Carolina will 
approach the problem of desegregation 
and integration with good will, toler- 
ance, emotional poise, dignity, sanity 
of spirit, understanding, honesty, 
justice, fair play, and a philosophy of 
life that is charged with a deep desire 
to do unto others as they would have 
others do unto them. 

There should be recognition of the 
fact that our highest court has handed 
down a decision which supersedes all 
state and local laws pertaining to school 
segregation, and that the advocates of 
the status quo can no longer interpret 
the Constitution of the United States 
to mean first-class citizenship for white 
people and second-class citizenship for 
Negroes. 

Some school administrative units 
seem to be ready to make reasonable 
starts in accepting Negro pupils, but 
the constant talk about interposition, 


voluntary segregation, and the destruc- 
tive effects integration would have on 
the public school system has tended to 
make officials of many of these units 
feel that the desegregation of their 
schools is something to be greatly 
feared. It should be understood that 
many of the people in some communi- 
ties located in such states as Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Maryland, and the like, 
have similar fears, but are conquering 
them because they are approaching the 
problem with faith in themselves, good 
will, intelligence, honesty, understand- 
ing, and a genuine desire to obey the 
decision of the highest court of the land. 
Whether the decision is legally sound 
or socially wise, or whether it came too 
late or too early is not the issue. The 
issue is that the decision is here, and 
that as law-abiding citizens, we should 
devise specific procedures and tech- 
niques for putting it into operation in 
spite of our personal beliefs, opinions, 
prejudices, and conceptions of state’s 
rights. 

Many people in North Carolina be- 
lieve that the May 17, 1954 Supreme 
Court decision changed the Constitu- 
tion and that the Court acted without 
legal precedent. However, it must be 
remembered that the portion of the 
Constitution bearing on this point has 
not been changed since 1868 when the 
14th Amendment was adopted. The 
pertinent language of the Constitution 
on the matter is as follows: “‘No state 
shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges of citizens 
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of the United States, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has not changed the Constitution, but 
has interpreted an amendment which 
was designed to restrict the powers of 
the states and to safeguard the rights 
of all citizens. The decision of May 17, 
1954 reversed a decision of 1896 when 
it was held that “separate but equal” 
schools complied with the Constitution. 
However, the Supreme Court from its 
very beginning has always exercised 
the right to reverse its decisions. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE PREss 


It is gratifying to observe the whole- 
some attitude the North Carolina press, 
as a whole, is assuming toward the 
May 17, 1954 Supreme Court decision. 
For example, a recent editorial from the 
Charlotte Observer reads as follows: 


“The law, as we interpret it, is 
clear. Until and unless it is changed, 
school authorities are obligated to 
make a prompt and reasonable start 
toward opening their classroom doors 
to all eligible pupils regardless of 
race. 

“We do not believe the law can be 
evaded successfully or even long 
resisted except at the cost of de- 
stroying the public school system. 
That, in our view, would be too big 
a price. 

“We see no reasonable alternative 
to compliance. It will take time. In 
some communities, the period of 
transition must be longer than in 
others, but the eventual outcome 
seems apparent.” 


The specific function of the United 
States Supreme Court is stated in an 
editorial taken from the Charlotte 
News and reprinted in the January 6, 


1956 issue of the News and Observer. 
A portion of the editorial reads as 
follows: 


“The chief function of the Su- 
preme Court is to stay the hands of 
those who would encroach upon the 
rights enjoyed by the federal govern- 
ment, the states or individuals. In 
addition, it has the obligation of 
preserving the constitutional balance 
between the nation and the states 
and between the three branches of 
the national government. 

“But, as Chief Justice Marshall 
observed in 1819 in McCulloch vs 
Maryland, the Constitution is in- 
tended to endure for ages to come 
and consequently, to be adapted to 
the various crises of human affairs. 
It is a living document. It is naive 
of any American to think that it is 
finished and immutable. It falls to 
the Supreme Court to keep it alive 
and growing. It is true that the inter- 
pretations are made by men. This 
is inescapable. But the interpreta- 
tions are made according to general 
principles of government in the light 
of the wisdom of the times under 
which government powers are to be 
applied. 

“The decision of the Court, how- 
ever, unplatable, should not be 
made the subject of scorn. To defy 
scornfully and arrogantly the law 
as it is handed down by the Court 
is to defy constitutional government. 

“Whenever a state steps on the 
domain of government that action 
shall be null and void, and it is the 
same when the federal government 
takes action encoraching upon the 
rights of states or individuals. 

“But if we are to have a govern- 
ment of law and not of arbitrary 
will there must be a body to declare 
the law. That body in the United 
States is the Supreme Court, the 
keystone of the arch of constitu- 
tional government.” 


1 News and Observer, January 6, 1956. Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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An editorial, appearing in the News 
and Observer? shortly after the May 17, 
1954 Supreme Court decision, urged the 
people of North Carolina to face the 
problem of desegregation with compo- 
sure and wisdom. It was emphasized 
that fear and anger cannot be substi- 
tuted for composure and wisdom, and 
that the South has never needed wis- 
dom more nor fury less than it does 
during these times. 

An editorial appearing in the August 
10, 1955 edition of the News*® and 
Observer stresses the importance of 
having each race represented on State 
Committees that are concerned with 
the problem of desegregation and in- 
tegration. The editorial reads as 
follows: 


“A plan for the promotion of a 
program in which it is hoped both 
races will take part must clearly be 
a program not merely for, but also 
of, both races. Such a program can 
hardly be promoted in the school 
districts unless there is statesman- 
like action as well as statesman- 
like words in the State Capital. If 
this program for both races is to 
be promoted, as the Governor says, 
by the Advisory Committee on 
Education, the Governor should 
promptly add Negro representation 
to that advisory committee. If this 
is allowed to seem merely a white 
man’s program, it will not be strange 
if Negroes regard it merely as a 
white man’s device. And if it ever 
seems to become only a device to 
preserve the white man’s preferences 
all hope will bleed out of it.” 


ATTITUDE OF STATE OFFICIALS 


Thus far, North Carolina state offi- 
cials have expressed the point of view 
that compliance with the May 17, 1954 


2 Ibid., May 18, 1954. 
* Ibid., August 10, 1955. 


decision would greatly endanger public 
support of the schools which may fin- 
ally result in the abolition of the public 
schools. For example, the 1955 Legis- 
lature* adopted by unanimous vote a 
resolution declaring the policy of this 
state in these words: “The mixing of 
the races in the public schools within 
the state cannot be accomplished and 
if attempted would alienate public sup- 
port of the schools to such an extent 
that they would not be operated 
successfully.” 

Governor Hodges feels that abolition 
of the public schools and their replace- 
ment to a most uncertain extent by 
private ones is a last ditch stand, and 
if that ever happens in North Carolina 
the results will be appalling in ignor- 
ance, poverty, and bitterness. He 
thinks generations of both races will 
suffer tremendously because public 
education is the pride and prop of the 
State. He contends that if that founda- 
tion is weakened or shattered by chang- 
ing the system into something radically 
different from what it is now, nobody 
knows what will happen to the public 
schools 

The Governor observed further, that 
those who would force the State to 
choose between integrated schools and 
abandonment of the public school sys- 
tem for which North Carolinians of 
both races have fought so hard, and 
find to our eternal sorrow the personal 
bitterness which North Carolinians 
have avoided so successfully. He feels 
that we should continue our separate 
schools voluntarily in order that we 
may maintain the older culture of the 
white race and encourage the culture 
of the Negro race. 

In spite of efforts of some local school 


‘ Ibid., July 20, 1955. 
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administrative units at least to study 
the problem of desegregation and in- 
tegration with the hope that plans will 
be developed that will help them begin 
to comply with the Supreme Court 
decisions, there seems to be a tendency 
at the state level to develop devices 
designed to evade the Supreme Court 
decisions of May 17, 1954 and May 31, 
1955. For example, the Governor’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education’ has 
recently made the following proposals 
to be acted upon by the Special General 
Assembly which will convene in 
Raleigh on July 23, 1956: 


1. That a strong resolution of pro- 
test be made against the Supreme 
Court’s segregation decision. Similar 
resolutions already have been 
adopted by the legislatures of Vir- 
inia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
eorgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
2. That there be submitted to the 
people in the next general election a 
constitutional amendment authoriz- 
ing payment from public funds of 
tuition grants for education in pri- 
vate non-sectarian schools for any 
child assigned against the wishes of 
his parents to a school in which the 
races are mixed. These grants would 
be paid only when such child can- 
not conveniently be assigned to a 
non-mixed public school. 
3. That there be submitted to the 
people another amendment author- 
izing local school units, on majority 
popular vote, to close schools within 
the units when intolerable situations 
arise. 


The Advisory Committee describes the 
proposed constitutional amendments as 
safety valves for a voluntary separate 
school attendance program based on 
the state’s school assignment law which 
vests assignment of pupils with local 
school boards. The assignment statute 





§ Jbid., June 1, 1956. Raleigh, North Carolina, 


was enacted in 1955 and presumably 
will not require further change. How- 
ever, the Advisory Committee is recom- 
mending to local school boards that 
assignments be made “‘for the best in- 
terest of the child.” Such factors as 
residence, school attended the previous 
year, availability of facilities, and any 
local condition affecting the welfare 
of the child and the prospective effec- 
tiveness of his school. 

While race, technically, would be 
omitted as a factor in such assignments, 
the local schools are asked to recognize 
honestly and in good faith that al- 
though there is no legal barrier to the 
admission of Negro and white children 
to the same school, nevertheless the 
children of one race should do better 
in a public school with children of the 
same race. Practically speaking, the 
Advisory Committee is saying that 
local school administrative units should 
use every possible means to keep Negro 
and white children in separate schools. 
In fact, the factors to be considered in 
the assignment of pupils are so elastic 
and indefinite that a Negro or white 
child could in every instance be 
assigned to separate schools. 

It is hoped that the transfer of au- 
thority over assignment and enrollment 
from the State Board of Education to 
county and city school administrative 
units will avoid binding the state as a 
sole defendant in any legal litigation if a 
white school should not permit a Negro 
child to enter. In other words, high 
state officials hope that this change will 
make the local county and city school 
boards separate and individual de- 
fendants in case of lawsuits. However, 
this position has been disturbed by a 
decision made recently by Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Johnson J. Hayes in a Stan- 
ley County school suit. Judge Hayes 
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reached the conclusion that local school 
board members are state officials since 
they represent the State and the State 
is providing most of the money for the 
operation of the schools.§ According to 
this decision the State cannot avoid 
being a party to segregation actions. 
The question of closing the North 
Carolina public schools received a re- 
buff several days ago when the State 
Supreme Court? reminded North Caro- 
linians that their State Constitution 
still contains a mandate for a public 
school] system, and that the mandate 
was not weakened by the United States 
Supreme Court decision banning segre- 
gation in public schools. The State 
Supreme Court took its position in an 
opinion which dismissed a series of 
technical and legal contentions raised 
against the public school program in an 
Anson County test case. The conten- 
tion that two of the nine projects set up 
in the school program were for colored 
children was ruled “without merit.” 
The Anson County plantiff, B. K. 
Constantian, sued to block the sale 
of the final $750,000 portion of a 
$1,250,000 school bond issue which 
Anson County voters approved in 1952. 
He contended that the voters gave their 
approval with the assumption that the 
bonds would be used to build separate 
schools and that since the United States 
Supreme Court had ruled against con- 
tinued enforced segregation in the 
schools, the money could not be spent 
for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended. He asked that the county 
commissioners be enjoined from put- 
ting the bonds on sale, but Associate 
Justice Bobbitt, who wrote the opinion 
for the Court, found no merit in the 


§ Ibid., June 10, 1956. 
" Ibid., June 7, 1956, 


arguments raised by the plaintiff in 
support of his plea for the injunction. 
Quoting from Article 9 of the State 
constitution, Judge Bobbitt said: 
“Section 2—The General Assembly 
shall, at its first session under the Con- 
stitution, provide by taxation and 
otherwise for a general and uniform 
system of public schools, wherein tui- 
tion shall be free to all children between 
the ages of 6 and 21. And the children 
of the white race and the children of 
the colored race shall be taught in 
separate public schools: but there shall 
be no discrimination in favor of or to 
the prejudice of either race.” Associate 
Justice Bobbitt ruled that the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision did 
not invalidate all of section 2 of Article 
9, but only that sentence providing for 
separate schools on the basis of race. 


ATTITUDE OF SOME LocaL SCHOOL 
Unirs 
The following statement taken from 
the News and Observer’ is an indication 
of the expressed attitude of Chapela 
Hill public school official: 


“A few Negro students may be 
admitted to white schools here this 
fall, a school official said today. 
Carl Smith, chairman of the local 
school board, said applications of 
Negro students will have to be made 
in writing and will be handled in- 
dividually on their merits. Appli- 
cants must not be backed by N. A. 
A. C. P. as test case. Only a few 
may be admitted. Too many would 
affect the working arrangements of 
the schools, classrooms, teachers, 
and the like. No applications have 
come from Negroes thus far.” 


The Raleigh Board of Education® 


expressed itself as follows: 





8 Tbid., July 25, 1955. 
* [bid., July 23, 1955. 
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“Due to the fact that the Raleigh 
Public Schools were well under way 
in organization for 1955-56, and the 
employment of staff for the same 
year was so far advanced when the 
Supreme Court decision was handed 
on May 31, 1955, it will not be 
feasable to proceed during the forth- 
coming year in other than the pat- 
tern which has been followed in the 
past years. 

“During the year 1955-56, the 
Board will study carefully the Su- 
preme Court decision for the purpose 
of best determining how the local 
schools are to be affected by the 
ruling of the court, in the hope some 
specific action may be taken before 
the beginning of the school year 
1956-57.” 


The Wake County Board of Educa- 
tion!® has eliminated race as a factor 
in the assignment of children to schools. 
The statement coming from the Board 
is as follows: 


“The Wake County School Board 
of Education has moved to throw 
out race as a means of determining 
which school a child shall attend. 
Beginning in September, 1956, no 
child shall be assigned to any school 
on the basis of race or color. 

“Every assignment of a child to 
one of the schools of the County 
shall be considered and adjuged in- 
dividually on one or more of the 
following bases: 

a. Needs and welfare of the child 

b. Welfare and best interests of 

all other children 

c. Availability of facilities, in- 

cluding transportation 

d. Fitness of facilities including 

health 

e. Aptitude of the child and cur- 

riculum adjustment of the child 

f. Residence of the child 

g. All other factors considered 

pertinent and relevant affecting 

either the child or the schools. 


10 Tdid., July 23, 1955. 


“A pupil may appeal to the school 
board for reassignment to another 
school, and if his appeal is turned 
down, can appeal to Superior 
Court.” 


However, it may be observed that the 
conditions under which children may 
be assigned are so general and non- 
specific that Wake County could con- 
tinue to follow a pattern that would 
perpetuate separate schools. 

Mordecai, attorney for the Wake 
County School Board, said that the 
board was not anticipating many appli- 
cations from Negroes for admission to 
white schools. The attorney for the 
Wake County Board seems to think 
that Negroes are pretty well satisfied, 
and that no one is agitating for any 
change now. He further said that large 
sums of money had been spent for 
Negro schools and that colored people 
are proud of their school facilities and 
are not inclined to want to attend so- 
called white schools. 

It is gratifying to know that inter- 
racial study councils or commissions 
are beginning to operate in such North 
Carolina communities as Burlington, 
Charlotte, Asheville, Winston-Salem, 
and Bertie County! where Negroes 
make up approximately sixty per cent 
of the total population. These councils 
or commissions are designed to study 
the whole question of desegregation 
and integration for the purpose of 
developing better understanding and 
deeper insights into ways of complying 
with the May 17, 1954 and the May 
31, 1955 Supreme Court decisions. 


INTEGRATION IN PusB.ic INsTITUTIONS 


As of 1955-56, the Negro enrollment 
at the Chapel Hill division of the 


11 Greensboro Daily News, August 25, 1956. 
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Consolidated University of North Car- 
olina is as follows:!” 


Law School—4 

. Medical School—1 

. Social Work—1 

. Economics—1 

. Undegraduate School—3 


mm G bo 


The present Negro enrollment at 
Chapel Hill is 10, or seven more than 
that of 1954-55. 

As of 1955-56, two Negroes are 
enrolled in the Graduate School of 
North Carolina State College in Ra- 
leigh.!3 One is majoring in Electrical 
Engineering, and the other is taking 
courses in Chemistry. The number of 
Negroes enrolled at North Carolina 
State College was 2, or the same as 
the number enrolled in 1955-56. North 
Carolina State College is a division of 
the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina designed to give emphasis to 
various phases of engineering and 
agriculture on the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

Thus far, no Negroes have been 
admitted to Woman’s College at 
Greensboro“ although student senti- 
ment seems to be strong for their 
admission. Woman’s College at Greens- 
boro is also a division of the Con- 
solidated University of North Carolina. 

In addition, there are three four- 
year state colleges for the training of 
white elementary school teachers, and 
there are three public junior colleges 
for white people. There are no Negroes 
in these schools. 

A careful analysis of school popula- 
tions of the five Negro state colleges 
indicates that white students have 


12 Office of Admissions, Chapel Hill: Consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina. 

18 [bid., North Carolina State College. 

14 Tbid., Woman’s College. 


never enrolled at these institutions. 
However, if the Supreme Court de- 
cision is to be carried out in good 
faith, these five colleges must be 
made available to all people irrespec- 
tive of race. 

The first Negroes entered the un- 
dergraduate school of the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill in September, 1955 of this school 
year.5 With no campus reaction, 
these three Negroes are being absorbed 
in the University student body in a 
very commendable manner. Interviews 
with these three students and with 
those enrolled in the Graduate School 
of the Consolidated University of 
North Carolina indicate that white 
students, faculty members and ad- 
ministrative staffs, as a whole, are 
unusually cordial in all of their rela- 
tions with them. 

To date, no integration of Negro 
and white pupils has taken place in the 
public elementary and_ secondary 
schools of North Carolina. 

Two Negroes have been admitted as 
freshmen to the 1956 summer session 
of North Carolina State College at 
Raleigh.’® This is the first time in the 
67 year history of North Carolina 
State College that Negroes have been 
admitted for matriculation on the 
undergraduate level. 

These two students are majoring in 
Electrical Engineering. 

A third Negro student has been ac- 
cepted for admission as a freshman in 
September, 1956. His area of special- 
ization will be Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 

Two additional applications for Ne- 


18 News and Observer, Raleigh: February 9, 
16 News and Observer, June 19, 1956. 
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groes seeking to enroll as undergrad- 
uates are pending. 

Acceptance of Negro undergraduate 
students by North Carolina State 
College is based on an order in Federal 
District Court at Greensboro last 
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September which directed the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill to admit three youths as under- 
graduates—the first of their race ever 
to be admitted to the University as 
undergraduates. 
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CHAPTER XII 
EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN OKLAHOMA 


Tema D. Perry, Chairman, Social Science Department, Langston University 
and 
Ju.ius H. Hucues, Professor of Education, Langston University 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper is designed to tollow up 
the analysis of the same subject matter 
published in the summer, 1955, issue 
of this JourNAL. At the time that the 
previous paper was completed, early 
in June, 1955, the Supreme Court had 
recently made its now familiar im- 
plementation decision, providing for 
district federal courts to supervise de- 
segregation on “equitable principles,” 
suggesting further a “prompt and rea- 
sonable” start toward desegregation. 

Immediate reaction in Oklahoma in- 
cluded: (1) a meeting of the Oklahoma 
Regents for Higher Education, in 
which the majority of the members 
voted tor opening the doors of all state- 
supported institutions of higher educa- 
tion to the entire eligible public, re- 
gardless of race; (2) removal of racial 
barriers in several private colleges; (3) 
pronouncements of readiness and un- 
readiness to integrate by spokesmen 
from some local school boards; (4) 
finally, a general atmosphere of ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court ruling. 

It should be cleared, at this point, 
that Oklahoma, which has been far 
more Southern than Northern in racial 
mores, has, nevertheless, its unsegre- 
gated territorial background heritage 
to distinguish it from the older states 
of the lower South. Upon acquiring 
statehood in 1907, legal segregation 
was imposed in three areas—education, 
transportation, and marriage. Where- 
upon, in the years following, hotels, 


restaurants, parks, libraries, and so 
forth, adopted segregation policies. 
These policies were started in different 
localities at different times, depending, 
it appears, upon the number of Negroes 
and the exigencies of a particular situa- 
tion. 

Public school segregation was main- 
tained by means of a rather involved 
system of financing which was ex- 
plained in the 1955 paper. This finance 
law has been repealed, and although 
there later remained some vague possi- 
bilities of problems concerning titles 
to “separate” school buildings and the 
right of recovery of operating surpluses, 
it is quite certain now that legally, at 
least, there are no separate schools 
under the previous understanding of 
that term as Negro schools. 

It is the present intent, however, to 
scrutinize the situation more fully than 
the legal status seems to reveal neces- 
sary. There are forces and elements, 
currents and cross-currents, under- 
standable and other human reactions, 
that complicate and sometimes ob- 
struct the legal intent of state officials. 

There are, for example, the Negro 
teachers who are losing positions and 
who are striving for reemployment, or 
at least for other jobs. Some Negro 
parents appear to prefer that their 
children remain in “their own” schools. 
There are the groping, tentative move- 
ments of white and Negro children as 
they strive for understanding and rap- 
port with one another. Intrastate re- 
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gional differences of attitude are very 
clearly discernible. Some of these fac- 
tors, within space limitations, will be 
noted and described in this presenta- 
tion. 


DESEGREGATION AND NEGRO 
TEACHERS 


When the school year 1955-1956 be- 
gan, twenty-one of the ninety-six sepa- 
rate (Negro) high schools had been dis- 
continued, including an estimated hun- 
dred and sixty-five Negro teachers dis- 
charged. At least eighty-eight districts 
of the state had ordered desegregation, 
although the degree of integration 
varied in districts and school systems. 

In the meantime, in January 1956, 
the State Board of Education adopted 
a new finance policy directly promot- 
ing, in some instances forcing, integra- 
tion. It provided that thereafter school 
districts would combine the total num- 
ber of white and Negro students in 
estimating the number of teachers on 
which they would draw state aid; 
furthermore, that both white and Ne- 
gro pupils within a school district 
would have the same transportation 
area. Thus, whereas under separate 
counting, a white high school of a 
hundred students would have five 
teachers and a Negro school of twenty- 
six pupils would have three, when the 
attendance figures should be lumped 
together the district would be allowed 
only six teachers. Under the plan if 
the Negro school were to remain open, 
local money would be needed.! 

The state legislature attempted to 
reduce the hardship of abrupt dismis- 
sals by providing that teachers must be 
notified by 10 April each year if their 
contracts were not to be renewed; 


1 Fully discussed in “Oklahoma,” Southern 
School News, II, 4, February 1956. 


otherwise they would be automatically 
retained. 

Under pressure of the new policies 
and a general belief that segregation 
was no longer expedient or tenable, 
various school systems began making 
announcements in early spring of an 
intention to integrate by fall. Most of 
these school systems were located in 
Northern and Eastern Oklahoma, with 
some few near the central part of the 
state. When school opened in Septem- 
ber, 1955, at least two-hundred and 
seventy schools had one or more mixed 
classes, most of them in the Northern 
counties of the state. By the spring of 
1956, it appeared that integration 
would be much more complete by Sep- 
tember, with many more Negro teach- 
ers dropped. 

The Oklahoma Association of Negro 
Teachers (OANT) has. been quite ac- 
tive in studying the situation, checking 
the number of dismissals, interceding 
both informally and by means of legal 
action, and campaigning to secure jobs 
in desegregated schools for its members 
who had lost jobs as a result of inte- 
gration. 

Representatives of this organization 
plus those of several other such, in- 
cluding the Urban League, had con- 
ferences with Governor Gary and state 
officials this spring regarding the possi- 
bility of positions for the displaced 
teachers. The governor promised to 
assist in working out a program to find 
jobs for these individuals either in in- 
tegrated schools or in state agencies. 
Progress is reported in that direction. 

Meanwhile, however, during the 
1955-1956 school year, the OANT 
voted to disband, having been invited 
to join the hitherto white Oklahoma 


2 The group is called The Governor’s Dismissed 
Teacher's Welfare Committee. 
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Education Association (OEA). The 
latter organization, upon requests from 
the former, assured officials of the 
OANT in February that Negro teach- 
ers would be admitted to the larger 
group on a basis of complete equality, 
free from racial discrimination. 

Nevertheless, in spite of moving 
steadily toward integration, the pic- 
ture is not clear-cut and distinct, as was 
indicated at the outset of this paper. 
There are, for example, some thirteen 
“little Dixie” counties, located in the 
Southeastern corner of the state, most 
of which have continued to resist in- 
tegration. Paradoxically, Poteau, in 
this area, was one of the first schools 
in the state to desegregate, and other 
districts in that county (Le Flore) are 
expected to do likewise by fall. It is 
estimated by the office of the state 
superintendent that about half of the 
sixty-six districts yet maintaining sep- 
arate Negro high schools will integrate 
by September, 1956. 

In some of the cities of the “little 
Dixie” area, new and up-to-date Negro 
high schools have been completed 
within the past two or three years, 
notably Hugo, the Choctaw County 
seat, and Ardmore. Other Negro 
schools have been recently renovated, 
reconditioned, and modernized. It 
seems that, according to reports of 
higher educational officials, many of 
the Negroes in the section under dis- 
cussion prefer the separate schools. 
Little or nothing is heard from the 
Negro teachers, many of whom hold 
master’s degrees, and who are quietly 
holding their jobs. 

In those school systems where in- 
tegration is not now contemplated, 
since the state no longer assumes the 
responsibility of underwriting the cost 
of two school systems, the boards of 
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education will of necessity be forced to 
work out other, local arrangements for 
meeting the additional expense. In 
some cases there are plans for local 
taxes, but it is doubtful in the extreme 
it any appreciable number of districts 
will be able or even willing to shoulder 
an increased burden of taxation when 
public schools all around them are 
integrated. 

In at least one school system, Atoka, 
an unsuccessful attempt to start in- 
tegration was made in September, 
1955. When more than a dozen Ne- 
groes were placed in the white high 
school there were so many protests 
that the effort was discontinued. At 
present the districts of Atoka County 
are striving to discover a means of 
retaining segregation, especially in the 
light of lack of funds to operate the 
two systems. 

There are about a dozen high schools 
in all-Negro areas. Most of these 
schools remain outside of the desegre- 
gation framework for the moment. 
There have been complaints, neverthe- 
less, based on transfers from a Negro 
high school to a white one. In such a 
case the shift to the white school is 
generally required because of the new 
transportation policy, many of these 
Negro children living in rural areas. 

One instance of the problem faced 
by the all-Negro community school and 
teachers may be observed trom the 
Red Bird situation. Red Bird is a small 
Negro community located, roughly, 
near Muskogee in the East Central 
section of Oklahoma. When Elmer 
Jenkins, Negro superintendent, and 
other officials refused to transfer some 
of their pupils to an adjoining district 
(white school), a law-suit was filed re- 
questing the Eastern District Federal 
Court to issue a mandamus to compel 
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Jenkins to honor the transfer applica- 
tion. The court refused, finding that no 
racial discrimination was involved but 
merely matters connected with school 
law and finance.* 

In Enid, Oklahoma, on 19 and 20 
April, the final annual meeting of the 
Oklahoma Congress of Negro Parents 
and Teachers was held. The organiza- 
tion had decided to disband and permit 
its members to affiliate with the former 
all white similar-type organization. 
Lectures and workshop programs of 
the meeting centered around problems 
of adjustment of Negro youth in an 
integrated society.‘ 

One reliable authority estimates 
that probably two-hundred and sev- 
enty odd Negro teachers have lost posi- 
tions in this state as a direct result of 
desegregation. That figure might, how- 
ever, be somewhat exaggerated because 
it is known that some dismissal notices 
were given largely for protection of the 
school board, under the 10 April noti- 
fication deadline date. In other words, 
where there was doubt, in some cases, 
the dismissal formality was followed 
even though some of those who were 
discharged will probably be retained in 
the fall. It is also a fact that a number 
of persons who have lost teaching jobs 
in this state are now otherwise gain- 
fully employed. 

Teacher integration in Oklahoma has 
not progressed to an appreciable de- 
gree at the time of this writing. It is 
reliably reported that a Negro will 
become a member of The University of 
Oklahoma School of Medicine faculty 
in September. One or more white teach- 


3 Ernestine Burroughs et al v. Elmer Jenkins, 
Superintendent of the Red Bird Independent 
School District No. 35, et. al. 

4“Final Meeting of Negro PTA Slated at 
Enid.” The Daily Oklahoman, 65, No. 95:4 
April 10, 1956. 





ers are instructing in certain specialized 
fine arts fields in city systems. In Feb- 
ruary, 1955, Cushing, Oklahoma an- 
nounced that a Negro teacher in that 
community had been assigned to teach 
driver education in all of the schools; 
within two days he had acquired 
twenty white pupils. The integrated 
Wellston school has a Negro faculty 
member. By and large, however, these 
are isolated instances, indicative not, 
at present, of a general situation, but of 
potentialities tor teacher integration 
in a gradual, evolutionary manner. 


Some FurrTHER Facts AND VIEWS ON 
INTEGRATION 


It must be stressed again that while 
Oklahoma proceeds steadily and surely 
toward integration, underneath the ap- 
parent simplicity of the movement 
there are divergent factors and some- 
times inconsistencies that complicate 
the story if it is being told. Thus while 
school officials of Okmulgee, Idabel, 
and some other towns were protesting 
the school finance policy which would 
necessarily speed up integration, Well- 
ston, a small agricultural community 
in the Northeastern part of the state, 
was engaged in a thorough-going job of 
integration, not only educationally but 
in the entire community. 

An account of the Wellston situa- 
tion, reported here in some detail, is 
not presented as typical of the average 
Oklahoma community, but in contrast 
to attitudes in other state areas, herein 
before discussed. It was dissociated 
from the previous topic on “Teachers” 
because it is believed to be somewhat 
larger in its general aspects and impli- 
cations for the entire desegregation 
movement.® 


* Thelma Thurston Gorham, “‘Wellston School 
Integration.” The Black Dispatch, 41, No. 11:3, 
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Six years ago when Leslie Austin 
became principal of the Dunbar (Ne- 
gro) school in Weilston, most of the 
Negro population—farmers and do- 
mestic workers—lived in the rural sec- 
tion of the small town. The whites 
objected to Austin building a home in 
the town, which was then operated on 
a near lily-white basis. 

Working diligently and patiently, 
Mr. Austin won for Negroes the right 
to vote for the first time in school bond 
elections. He consistently worked for 
the improvement of Dunbar school; 
spearheaded Negro participation in 
civic and community activities; and 
above all strove to improve race rela- 
tions at every opportunity. This ac- 
tivity was, of course, prior to the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 decision. 

The results of these efforts have been 
entirely on the positive side. The com- 
munity integrated its public schools on 
all three levels—elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. The student body 
of three-hundred and forty-two whites 
and sixty-nine Negroes, has a faculty 
ot nineteen, of which Mr. Austin is a 
full time member. He teaches social 
studies courses, conducts some gym 
classes for both girls and boys, and 
assists with coaching. The five teachers 
who instructed on the Dunbar staff 
under Austin, lost their positions but, 
fortunately, each has subsequently se- 
cured other satisfactory employment. 

Baseball teams, basketball, and all 
other school athletics and activities, 
beginning with the elementary school, 
are completely integrated. As the end 
of the first integrated school year draws 
to a close, it appears that all citizens 


April 5, 1956. The entire story is told, including 
six photographs of racially mixed pupil and 
teacher groups. 
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of the community are highly pleased 
with the changed situation. Desegre- 
gation of the school system has re- 
sulted in dropping racial barriers in 
the movie house, Boy Scouts group, 
and Ground Observer Corps. 


Thus while other, larger, and more 
“liberal” cities of Oklahoma have 
worked strenuously to ease the transi- 
tion, to avoid offense to the sensibili- 
ties of any one, a small, highly preju- 
diced community of eight-hundred 
people, has pointed the way, by exam- 
ple, of integrating its schools and its 
town. 


Leaving for the moment the matter 
of public school education, with which 
this paper is most largely concerned, 
it should be noted that the colleges of 
Oklahoma have dropped the color bar 
at all levels. Even the private colleges, 
for the most part, now accept Negro 
students. Such wholesale desegregation 
has naturally left a large question mark 
concerning the future of Langston 
University, the one Negro state college, 
and indeed the only college in the state 
that was established exclusively for 
Negroes. Although Langston is now 
open to whites, to date, it has had no 
white regular session enrollees. Its 
enrollment remains steady, but the 
student body, except with regard to 
short-term workshop programs yield- 
ing course credits and the extension 
school, is entirely Negro. 


As a result of overcrowding in the 
larger state colleges the State Regents 
for Higher Education, as well as offi- 
cials of the large schools, are urging 
high school seniors to take at least a 
part of their college work at the smaller 
schools. They point up the lower costs, 
adequate facilities, and courses of in- 
struction at the smaller schools and 
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suggest the expediency of under-class- 
men attending them.° 

To date there is no indication that 
either the State Regents or the state 
legislators have seriously considered 
the future of Langston other than as a 
continuing, four-year college. There is 
some evidence of increased interest in 
the college by whites. One example is 
the large number of white students 
who attended one of the spring career 
conferences. In spite of various por- 
tents, however, and the probability of 
some integration in the near future, 
the extent can not be accurately pre- 
dicted now. 


REACTIONS OF PuBLIc SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Resuming, now, a consideration of 
the major problem of this paper, the 
following material is presented as a 
relatively small sampling of informa- 
tion directly from heads of Oklahoma 
schools, It confirms, supplements, and 
in some instances clarifies what has 
been previously stated. If it seems un- 
specific in spots it is because of space 
limitations and also because a number 
of respondents requested that they 
not be quoted by name or school. 

One hundred and fifteen question- 
naires were mailed to Negro principals 
in Oklahoma. Thirty-seven or 32.17 
per cent of the questionnaires were 
returned. One principal wrote that he 
could not complete the questionnaire 
because “In the first place it came too 
late. The damage is done, also, I am 
afraid we are headed in the wrong di- 
rection to solve our problem.” Many 
of the returns were from combination 
elementary-secondary schools. The 
data presented in this section of the 


6 The Daily Oklahoman, 65. No. 98:1, April 13, 
1956. 


report, therefore, represent responses 
from twenty-four secondary schools 
and thirty-four elementary schools. 

The enrollment of the secondary 
schools included herein ranged from 
14 to 10137; the number of teachers 
ranged from 2 to 40. The number of 
pupils in the elementary schools ranged 
from 12 to 1,228 with a range of 1 to 
29 elementary teachers. 

The schools reporting represent sev- 
eral geographical sections of the state 
and were located in twenty-seven 
counties. This represents 46.55 per cent 
of the counties reported as having 
separate schools prior to desegregation. 

Only four of the twenty-four second- 
ary schools indicated that Negro stu- 
dents were not given the opportunity 
to attend “‘white” schools during the 
1955-56 academic year. Three of the 
four pointed out that none of the 
Negro students wanted to transfer. 
The other school answered that “some” 
wanted to transfer, but could not. 

Nine of the twenty secondary schools 
where Negro students were given an 
opportunity to transfer reported stu- 
dents attending “white” schools. The 
mean number of students transferring 
was 13; the range, 3-46. One school 
indicated that a record of the number 
of transfers was not available, and the 
remainder of the schools reported no 
transfers. 

Only three of the high schools re- 
ported that teachers were opposed to 
desegregation. It appears, in fact, that 
there was little relationship between 
the attitude of the faculty toward in- 
tegration and the job tenure. In the 
schools opposed to integration, two 
lost no teachers during 1955-1956, 
but will operate as elementary schools 


7The one junior high school reporting was 
regarded as a secondary school. 
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in 1956-1957. This change will mean 
the loss of seven teachers in the two 
communities. Another school will close 
completely in 1956-1957. 

In the schools where the faculty 
favored integration, one school will be 
closed with no Negro teachers going to 
the majority school; seven schools will 
operate as elementary schools with a 
loss of approximately 24.5 teachers. 
The remainder will experience no 
change. Of these seven schools, one, 
Attucks, of Ponca City, indicated that 
2.5 Negro teachers would be trans- 
ferred to “white” schools in September, 
1956. Another, Wheatley, of Beggs, 
pointed out that the combined white 
and Negro average daily attendance 
will decrease the faculty. “However, 
we have been informed that the loss 
will affect both schools. If two teachers 
should be dropped, one teacher from 
each school will go.”” 

Integration of faculties in Oklahoma 
during 1956-1957 will not be com- 
pletely new, for according to these 
questionnaires, five Negro teachers 
were employed in integrated schools, 
and three of the schools reported that 
white teachers were employed during 
the current academic year. 

That Oklahoma has concentrated on 
integration on the secondary level is 
indicated by the fact that of the ele- 
mentary schools responding, only four 
reported that Negro pupils will attend 
integrated schools. With respect to 
each of them it was stated that Negro 
teachers would not be employed during 
the 1956-1957 year. The enrollment 
in these schools ranged from 20 to 100. 
The number ranged from 1 to 5. 

Two schools regarded their future 
as “doubtful.’”’ The boards of education 
in those communities notified the 
teachers that their contracts would 
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not be renewed, in order to comply 
with the law mentioned supra, but ex- 
pressed an intention to reemploy the 
teachers if the necessary funds are 
available. The remainder of the ele- 
mentary principals declared that their 
schools would continue, and in most 
cases on an “open to all’ basis. 

Thirty of the schools included in 
this report noted that white and Negro 
children in their communities had in- 
terracial contacts in athletic events 
and in school and for church programs. 
The general opinion was that the rela- 
tionships existing between the two 
groups were good. Seven schools re- 
plied that there were limited or no con- 
tacts between white and Negro stu- 
dents in their communities. 


ConcLusION 


The Oklahoma school enrollment for 
the school year 1955-1956 showed 
that Negroes made up approximately 
7.7 per cent of the total. Eighty-eight 
districts have become racially inte- 
grated with twenty-thousand Negroes 
affected. An undetermined number of 
public school teachers have lost their 
positions as a result and other dismis- 
sals are expected. Some of these dis- 
placed teachers have found other gain- 
ful and satisfactory employment but 
exact figures are unavailable. State of- 
ficials, including the governor, and 
representatives of Negro and other 
civic groups are endeavoring to relieve 
this situation. 

Official state policy promotes inte- 
gration by its latest finance policy. It 
makes separate school systems vir- 
tually impossible without local taxa- 
tion and it is expected to save about 





8 Southern School News, I1, 9, March 1956. 
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one million dollars in state aid funds. 
This policy is approved in the majority 
of school districts but disapproved by 
a vociferons minority, including some 
Negroes. 

Racial barriers have crumbled in 
other areas than the public schools and 
continue to do so. The first regularly 
scheduled football game between a 
white and Negro school occurred in 
Oklahoma City in the fall of 1955, be- 
tween Douglass High (Negro) and 
Capital Hill (white). In January fol- 
lowing, the Mid-State Athletic Con- 
ference integrated by accepting Okla- 
homa City’s Douglass High as a mem- 
ber. 

There is a move at present to con- 
solidate the white and Negro training 
schools of the state. It is spearheaded 
by a legislative council committee 
which urges the change both on prin- 
ciple and as a means of saving money 
for the state. 

In Oklahoma City, as well as in some 
other communities, municipal authori- 
ties have dropped color barriers in city 
parks, swimming and wading pools, 
and rest rooms. The park system, how- 
ever, designed to operate on a more or 
less neighborhood basis, accomodating 


largely the area in which a particular 
park is located, may not be noticeably 
mixed during this present (first) sum- 
mer of desegregation. 

The eighteen publicly-supported in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
state are all non-segregated. Informa- 
tion is not immediately available as to 
the exact number of Negroes in at 
tendance but it is quite large and en- 
tirely void of racial incidents. The pri- 
vate colleges are likewise integrating 
rapidly. 

Finally, it is submitted that the gen- 
eral climate of opinion in this state is 
one of relief that segregation is being 
eliminated, with some tendency toward 
pride that Oklahoma may be differen- 
tiated from the “Dixiecrat” states in 
complying with changing mores and 
policies. The urgent editorialized re- 
quests for compliance with the Su- 
preme Court decision which were re- 
ported from the larger state daily 
papers last year have tapered off into 
a near silence, as integration has suc- 
cessfully proceeded. It is a fact, per- 
haps, that the state is desegregating 
with more facility than our editors or 
many others could have dreamed pos- 


sible. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE PROBLEM OF DESEGREGATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. E. So_omon 


Executive Secretary, Palmetto Education Association 


The Supreme Court’s answer to the 
question of the constitutionality of 
segregated public schools, posed by 
parents of children attending school in 
District 22 (now #1) Summerton, South 
Carolina, has had no effect on the sta- 
tus of segregation in South Carolina 
public schools. The public officials of 
South Carolina and its political sub- 
divisions have also ignored the May 
31, 1955, implementation decree of the 
Court. From statements and published 
reports these officials do not agree 
with the Court’s ruling in this case and 
others pertaining to segregation and 
intend to “defy it with every legal 
means.” 

In South Carolina “every legal 
means” is interpreted to mean the 
repealing of all State laws pertaining 
to education, etc., and the passage of 
all bills and resolutions requesting the 
separation of races in education, trans- 
portation (intrastate) and recreation. 
It also means the dismissal of every 
person advocating compliance with the 
court’s ruling and holding membership 
in the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People from 
state employment. And if this is not 
enough, there is the adoption of con- 
current resolutions to interpose the 
sovereignty of the state between the 
people and the Federal Government 
and commending the principles and 
formation of White Citizens Councils 
in.South Carolina. 

These public officials have said 
everything imaginable about the Jus- 


tices of the Supreme Court because of 
their decision. The representative from 
the First Congressional District, L. 
Mendel Rivers, in a speech on Novem- 
ber 28 in Beaufort, South Carolina, 
called the Court and NAACP an “un- 
holy alliance.’ The Governor of South 
Carolina, he said, “should defy the 
Supreme Court, as Andrew Jackson 
once did, to go ahead and enforce its 
ruling on segregation.” Similar com- 
ments are made by others. 

Interesting angles in most of these 
speeches are statements that schools 
are equal and Negro leaders in the 
South are satisfied; it’s the “rabble 
rousers from the North,” they say. 
All Negroes, most whites, and some 
politicians know the Educational Fi- 
nance Commission (in charge of school 
equalization program) has not been 
able to induce local school authorities 
to construct school buildings for our 
children on the basis of prescribed 
regulations, “not granting that the 
prescribed regulations would be satis- 
factory.” (Admitted by Governor Tim- 
merman in a speech before the South 
Carolina School Administrators in 
Columbia last fall and his statement 
supported by Director E. R. Crow 
in his speech before the same body.) 
The buildings the state constructs are 
poorly equipped and furnished; all 
lack adequate facilities for teaching 
science courses, instruction in trades 
and library uses. 

The “rabble rousers from the North” 
are men and women of low income, who 
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probably have never traveled outside 
of South Carolina. Everyone knows 
the many school petitions requesting 
desegregation were signed by parents, 
or patrons, living in the school district 
area. 

Petition signers, like other persons 
throughout the world, have awakened 
from their slumber to assert their rights 
for every privilege, responsibility and 
sacrifice to be accrued from participa- 
tion in a democracy. They realize that 
free public education and democracy 
in the United States have grown up 
together, and the public school is the 
creation of and the instrument for the 
democratic way of life. 


Court ACTION 


In the Federal Court Building in 
Columbia, South Carolina, a three 
judge court heard the remanded Clar- 
endon County case on July 15, 1955. 
The initial three-judge court which 
first heard the case was made up of 
Judges Parker, Timmerman and War- 
ing. A two to one verdict upheld seg- 
regated schools. Judge Waring, since 
retired, was the dissenter. In the sec- 
ond hearing Judge Dobie replaced the 
retired Judge Waring. 

The judges ordered their previous 
decree set aside and, in accordance 
with the decision and mandate of the 
Supreme Court, ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the provisions of the con- 
stitution and laws of South Carolina 
requiring segregation of the races in 
the public schools are null and void, 
because they are violative of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. The defendants 
were restrained and enjoined from re- 
fusing on account of race to admit to 
any school under their supervision any 
child qualified to enter such a school. 


Here the judges, as did the Supreme 
Court, requested “all deliberate speed 
in making necessary arrangements for 
compliance.” 

A $25,000 damage suit brought by 
Miss Sarah Mae Fleming against the 
South Carolina Electric and Gas Com- 
pany was dismissed by Judge Timmer- 
man. According to Miss Fleming, she 
and other Negroes were standing in 
the rear of a bus, operated by South 
Carolina Electric and Gas Company, 
Seeing a white person leave the bus, 
vacating a single seat up front, she 
walked forward and occupied the seat. 
The driver, upon seeing her in the front 
of the bus, ordered her to vacate the 
seat. 

In attempting to follow a white per- 
son leaving the bus by the front door, 
the driver, Miss Fleming alleges, struck 
her and ordered her to leave by the 
rear door. The appellant claimed dam- 
ages resulting from enforcement of 
unconstitutional and _ discriminating 
laws requiring enforcement of racial 
segregation in intrastate carriers oper- 
ated in South Carolina. 

The presiding judge, Judge Timmer- 
man, who served in school cases, ob- 
served the case was based on the 
United States Supreme Court ruling 
in the school segregation case. And, 
said the Judge, the court had made no 
such holding in the field of public 
transportation. ‘Certainly, no such 
effect, as claimed in that case, can be 
legitimately claimed in the field of bus 
transportation. One’s education and 
personality is not developed on a city 
bus,” said the judge. In his opinion, 
Plessy v. Ferguson was still the ruling 
law. 

The Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals upset the judge’s decision and 
ruled against racial segregation on city 
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buses on grounds that the “separate 
but equal” doctrine can no longer be 
regarded as a correct statement of law. 
The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
did not rule on the damages, only on 
the constitutionality of segregated in- 
trastate transportation. 

The city of Columbia and the South 
Carolina Electric and Gas Company 
appealed the ruling of the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to the Supreme 
Court which refused to review the 
case. 

On June 12th Judge Timmerman 
called for this case. The jury was se- 
lected and counsel for plaintiff pre- 
sented his argument. Witnesses were 
cross examined. At the opening of the 
court the next day, Judge Timmerman 
dismissed the jury and told plaintiff 
she had shown no right to relief. The 
judge ruled that the company could 
not be made “liable in damages” for 
acting under “valid and subsisting” 
state segregation laws at the time. The 
case was dismissed. 

No incidents have been reported in 
interstate travel. The state’s Public 
Service Commission voiced opposition 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruling, but all local railroad em- 
ployees are complying. Most of the 
railroad and bus stations in the state 
have removed old signs designating 
“White and Colored Waiting Rooms.” 
They replaced these with signs desig- 
nating “Waiting Room” and “Colored 
Intrastate Waiting Room.” A Negro 
citizen must enter waiting rooms for- 
merly designated ‘‘Colored” now ‘‘Col- 
ored Intrastate” to purchase a ticket 
for intrastate travel. The same citizen 
can purchase his ticket for interstate 
travel from either waiting room. The 
arrest of NAACP’s Washington Bureau 
Director, Clarence Mitchell, was an 
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error of a local Florence policeman 
The ticket seller was not involved. 

Judge H. Ashton Williams, in Feb- 
ruary, 1956, heard a Federal court law- 
suit of Negroes seeking admission to 
Edisto Beach Park. The judge has 
announced no decision in the case 
(Etta Clark, et al, v. South Carolina 
Forestry Commission,) but his remarks 
in the courtroom indicated that he 
would have little choice but to be 
governed by the Supreme Court’s up- 
holding of the rights of Negroes to 
enter a Maryland park in a similar 
case. 

During the time this suit was pend- 
ing before Judge Williams, the South 
Carolina General Assembly passed an 
act closing the park and placing it in 
a caretaker status. In the face of that 
action by the state legislature, Judge 
Williams, on March 21, said he would 
defer a decision and action in the case 
indefinitely. The plaintiffs have an- 
nounced their intention to appeal. 


Tue Srate’s ScHooL SEGREGATION 
CoMMITTEE 


The political leaders of the state 
are well-known for making an early 
beginning in attempts to deter Negroes 
in pursuit of relief. This was evident in 
the voting case (Elmore et al v. Rice) 
and the suit to prevent exclusion from 
the Democratic party (Brown v. Rice) 
While these attempts have prolonged 
the effort of Negroes to obtain desired 
relief, they have not proven sufficient. 

Following this precedent, Governor 
J. F. Byrnes in 1951 appointed a School 
Segregation Committee to study ways 
and means of maintaining segregated 
schools. Meeting regularly since that 
time, with sub-committees assuming 
project responsibility, the committee 
is now considered the guiding genius 
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for maintaining segregation. In a re- 
lease to the Associated Press, June 23, 
1955, this committee, seeking legal 
ways of keeping the state’s white and 
Negro schools, despite the Supreme 
Court’s decision that public school ra- 
cial segregation is unconstitutional, an- 
nounced it had advised local school 
authorities to prepare to operate the 
schools next year 1955-56 on the same 
segregated basis as last year. The com- 
mittee pointed out that the Summer- 
ton school district only (one of five in 
segregated cases) is affected by the 
court decree of May 17, 1954 and May 
30, 1955 and these authorities (Sum- 
merton School Trustees) have said 
they will close the schools rather than 
mix the pupils. 

It would seem from a four-point 
resolution adopted during their three 
day workshop that the trustees of 
South Carolina schools are not too 
anxious for the responsibility of closing 
schools. They made it known in an 
adopted resolution offered by Dr. 
Heyward Gibbes of Columbia, that 
trustees should persist in keeping 
schools open, so that responsibility 
for closing them, it it should come, 
must be assumed by other authorities. 


The four-point resolution said: 


1. “As long as the State of South 
Carolina, through its legislative 
authority, continues its policy of 
withholding funds for the operation 
of integrated schools, our schools 
must continue to be segregated if 
they are to remain open.” 

2. “In our opinion, this legal con- 
flict between federal and state 
authority must be resolved before 
local school boards can do anything 
more than study the question of 
racial segregation in our schools.” 

3. “Local school boards should per- 
sist in keeping schools open, so that 


responsibility for closing them must 
be assumed by other authorities.” 


4. “This organization is not at this 
time defiant of laws that govern 
the operation of our schools. We do 
feel that these laws require clarifica- 
tion, and that this must be done 
before we can proceed with any 
change in the present operation of 
our schools.” 


After their meeting, August 3, the 
chairman of the committee, Senator L. 
Marion Gressettee (appointed by for- 
mer Governor Jimmie Byrnes) made 
it known that his committee had voted 
to hire a legal staff to help state school 
districts in any legal battles “to pre- 
serve the present public school sys- 
tem.” The legal staff would consist of 
a chief counsel and four or five assist- 
ants. They would conduct research, 
advise with boards of trustees, and 
with professional administrators. 

One would guess that the 1956 Act 
(H-2021) to indefinitely extend the 
life of this committee, permitting its 
expenditure of appropriated funds, was 
in effect South Carolina’s show of de- 
termination to defy the court. The 
scope of its studies have been enlarged 
to include all phases of segregation, and 
to coordinate its activities with similar 
committees in other states. In order to 
devote more time to the work of this 
committee, Senator Gressette, its chair- 
man, resigned the chairmanship of the 
Senate’s Education Committee, a posi- 
tion he has held for several years. 


LEGISLATIVE Acts OF GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Many plans to circumvent the 
Court’s decision were presented to the 
1955 legislature for passage. Most of 
those supposedly relieved the state of 
any responsibility to its children for 
their educational training, if and when 
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the Court forces the state to desegre- 
gate its schools. More authority for 
regulating the control of schools and 
school personnel was delegated to the 
district and/or county school boards. 


The 1956 General Assembly spent 
most of its time working on pro-segre- 
gation measures. Many of these meas- 
ures were supposedly designed to stiffen 
resistance against attempts to break 
down segregation in public schools. 


The strongest acts in this category 
were H-1896, the general appropria- 
tions bill for 1956-57, H-1915 relating 
to transfer of pupils from one school 
to another, and H-1908-9. H-1896 has 
specific restrictions that appropriation 
for parks and schools are made for 
operation on a racially separate basis 
only. All appropriations for colleges 
and institutions of higher learning 
were made on the same basis with this 
addition—the trustees of all institu- 
tions are ordered to close the said 
institutions if any pupils (Negro) are 
ordered admitted to one of them by the 
courts, and the South Carolina State 
College (for Negroes) shall likewise be 
closed until such time as the other in- 
stitution is opened. The addition to this 
bill was not included in its original 
wording; it was drafted after rumors 
that Negroes would apply to a state- 
supported school, presently for whites, 
to see if the school would close. Now, 
after the addition, rumors are spread- 
ing that South Carolina will not have 
any state-supported institutions in 
1957-58 because Negroes, long dis- 
satisfied with South Carolina State 
College, would make applications to 
every state-supported institution, and 
according to the law, this would close 
all schools receiving all their funds or 
a major portion from taxation. 


H-1915 empowers school officials, 
when they have reason to believe that 
enrollment of certain pupils in a cer- 
tain school may threaten to result in a 
riot, civil commotion, or anyway dis- 
turb the peace of the citizens in the 
community, “to call out the sheriff or 
other law enforcement officers.” Those 
officers of the law “may remove such 
pupils from such schools, and may 
transfer them at the direction of the 
superintendent to another school in 
which there appears to be less likeli- 
hood of disturbance.” 


H-1908 and H-1909 give the district 
and or county boards the right to 
prescribe such rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with the statue law of 
this state as they may deem necessary 
or advisable to the proper disposition 
of matters brought before them. These 
acts permit the local trustees to deal 
administratively with segregation and 
other school matters. 


H-2289, a concurrent resolution re- 
questing the State Library Board to 
remove from circulation certain books 
“antagonistic and inimical to the tradi- 
tions of South Carolina,” and to more 
carefully screen publications before 
circulation, received opposition from 
members of the legislature and many 
press sources. This resolution resulted 
from a community’s opposition to find- 
ing in their library the book entitled 
“Swimming Hole.” In this book the 
author relates incidents of white and 
Negro boys swimming and playing 
together. The expressions of the press 
and other sources were that this resolu- 
tion bordered on thought control. For 
most, it was too close to Hitler’s 
“book burning” of recent years, and 
who has not seen boys of both races 
playing together, if not swimming? 
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Citizens CounciLs 

Cooperating with the legislature for 
a last ditch stand against desegregation 
are the various White Citizens Councils 
located principally in the lower part 
of the state. This section of the state 
has more Negroes than whites. In 
fact, Negro children outnumber whites 
in twenty-five of the state’s forty-six 
counties. Desegregation of schools 
would mean that white children in this 
section would represent a minority in 
most of the schools. This, to many, is 
the principal objection to desegregation 
and one of the reasons for the organiza- 
tion of the councils. 

These councils, dubbed by some as 
another name for KKK, are accused of 
conducting economic reprisals against 
parents and patrons of schools for 
Negro children who signed petitions 
requesting the local school boards to 
sit down with them and discuss ways 
and means of desegregating the schools. 
They are also accused of bringing re- 
prisals against white persons who 
would show an attitude of wanting to 
work toward compliance with the 
Court’s order. 

White Citizens Councils in Orange- 
burg, Elloree, Summerton and Sumter 
did not obtain desired results from 
economic reprisals. When Negro citi- 
zens were dismissed from jobs, mort- 
gages on homes and farm equipment 
foreclosed and loans cancelled, they 
were able to borrow money from other 
Negroes, make loans from NAACP or 
the Victory Savings Bank (Negro 
owned). In Orangeburg, Negro citizens 
began a boycott of firms from which 
Negro employees were dismissed. This 
boycott spread to firms whose owners 
were known to be members of WCC. 
It is reported the boycott, 90 per cent 
effective, is continuing. 


The effectiveness of the Orangeburg 
boycott is believed to have slowed 
down the membership growth and ac- 
tivities of WCC. It is reliably reported 
that most Councils are not having 
meetings regularly and when they are 
held only a few persons attend. 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AFFECTED 

Dr. Chester C. Travelstead, Dean, 
School of Education, University of 
South Carolina, delivered a speech 
to the summer school faculty and stu- 
dents on August 2, 1955. The speech 
entitled, “Today’s Decisions for To- 
morrow’s Schools,” was a discussion 
of his views on eight major considera- 
tions, including integration of the races 
in public schools, which was discussed 
at length. 

The advocates of segregation lost 
no time in ridding South Carolina of 
this distinguished educator. The secre- 
tary of the University’s Board wrote a 
letter of dismissal to Dr. Travelstead 
on August 21. This action of the Board 
created quite a furor among students 
of the institution and some daily 
papers. 

Many articiles written in the Game- 
cock, University of South Carolina 
student publication, agreed that the 
dismissal was a hard and definite blow 
to the University. In one article dated 
December 2 and entitled “Is It Not 
Permissible to Debate Controversy?” 
the author expressed a fear that dis- 
cussion of controversial subjects be- 
tween faculty and students would have 
to go underground if there was any- 
thing more serious than the outcome of 
the soybean situation in China. Admit- 
ting that what Dr. Travelstead said 
about the Supreme Court’s decision 
made a great deal of sense, the writer 
continued by saying that few contro- 
versies are ever settled without open 
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discussion and desegregation is contro- 
versial. 


The Cheraw Chronicle, a daily paper 
stated, “academic freedom may not 
be dead on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, but it is 
certainly in a state of precarious 
health.” The editor stated the real 
problem involved in the firing of Dr. 
Chester C. Travelstead has nothing 
to do with the question of segregation 
in our schools. ““Academic freedom and 
the right of a teacher, or an administra- 
tor, to self expression is at stake. 
Academic freedom is the historic back- 
bone and lifeblood of education and 
democracy. This is a tragic blunder 
that will hurt the University”’. 


A University of South Carolina stu- 
dent, Raymond L. Morton, working as 
a page in the State Senate was fired in 
March because the legislators objected 
to an article published in the Uni- 
versity’s school newspaper. Southern 
governors and legislators were cen- 
sured for their obstreperous and irra- 
tional voices in this article by Morton 
who said he was ashamed to be called 
a Southerner. 


For some unknown reason, members 
of the legislature and press think most, 
if not all, of the 7,500 teachers in 
schools for Negro children are members 
of the National Association tor the 
Advancement of Colored People. Many 
statements and articles support this 
belief. In an effort to determine the 
approximate number many reporters 
and other persons have querried offi- 
cials of the Palmetto Education Asso- 
ciation and the NAACP. There is re- 
luctance to accept replies given by 
these officials, i.e., “we do not keep 
NAACP membership rolls in this of- 
fice,” and from NAACP “we do not 


keep an occupational record of our 
membership.” 

To make sure no teachers join 
NAACP the legislature passed H-1998 
“making unlawful the employment by 
the State, school district, county, or 
municipality of any member of the 
NAACP and to provide penalties for 
violations.” This bill, signed by the 
Governor on March 17, became effec- 
tive April 17. Public officials failing to 
carry out the provisions of this law 
are subject to a fine of $100 for each 
violation. 

One gathers from reading Section 3 
of the law that a long court suit is 
anticipated by the writers with legality 
being determined by the United States 
Supreme Court. This law, similar to 
the one proposed by the Georgia Board 
of Regents, but not adopted, received 
no opposition in committee hearings 
from NAACP officials or other organi- 
zations. Citizens of Georgia, Negro 
and white, voiced opposition to the 
Board of Regents’ proposal. 

Several boards of education have 
drafted affidavits, questionnaires, and 
application forms for teachers to sign 
or fill out as their means of complying 
with the law. These measures are prin- 
cipally concerned with two questions, 
“Are you a member of the NAACP?” 
and, “Do you believe in integration?” 
However, one or more go much further 
as evidenced in this application form. 
In this particular school district the 
teachers were given the choice of filling 
out the blank or signing a prepared 
form of resignation (verbal statement 
of 24 teachers). Of the thirty teachers, 
eighteen signed the resignation form, 
six refused to fill out the application 
blank or sign the resignation form, and 
seven are supposed to have filled out 
the application form as told. 
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Eighteen teachers and the principal 
have been dismissed because they 
signed the resignation form. The six 
teachers who refused to submit to 
either request were notified that they 
were not reemployed because they re- 
fused to fill out an application form. 
The seven persons filling out applica- 
tion forms in the presence of the super- 
intendent were all reemployed. 


The parents and patrons of this 
school were stunned when word of the 
Board’s action reached them. They 
sought advice as to the necessity of 
such information on an application 
form, particularly when applicants had 
one or more years of service in the 


school district. 

Rumors of many uncomplimentary 
statements, and purported action of 
parents against the “seven” teachers 
filling out the application form were 


reported. However, the present action 
of parents is confined to the statement 


that follows : 


“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


“We, the parents of students in 
the Elloree School, and/or members of 
the school district, resent the recent 
action of the Board of Education of 
School District #7, town of Elloree, 
Orangeburg County, South Carolina, 
which brought about the resignation 
of eighteen (18) and the non-reemploy- 
ment of six (6) sympathetic, admir- 
able, and respected teachers. Such 
action, we feel, damages academic 
freedom and infringes upon the guar- 
antees of our American way of life. 

“The refusal to comply with meas- 
ures which violated their conscientious 
principles gives these teachers pro- 
fessional status in the eyes of teachers 
and friends of education throughout 
the world. 

“We believe that our community 
will feel keenly the loss of these 


teachers, and also a loss of respect 
for our school system.” 


The legislature, in another concur- 
rent resolution, H-1900 provided for 
the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the activity of NAACP at 
the South Carolina State College, 
Orangeburg. While he signed this bill 
on March 16, the Governor, as of this 
date, has not publicly appointed the 
investigating committee. There is no 
chapter of NAACP on the campus of 
this institution, no meetings of 
NAACP are held there, and no top 
official of the State Conference, or na- 
tional office, is permitted to speak 
there. However, the law is held re- 
sponsible for the resignation of three 
highly respected members of the fa- 
culty and a student strike of one week’s 
duration. 

The president of the Student Gov- 
ernment at the college was expelled 
from school by the School Board for 
his role of leadership in the strike. 
This action of the Board came after 
the Faculty Committee had voted 14-2 
not to take disciplinary action against 
any student participating in the strike. 

The efforts of some South Caro- 
linians to guarantee every citizen the 
privilege of speech and the right to 
labor will prove fruitful. Their abiding 
faith in democracy not only as a form 
of government but as a way of life 
will have its effect on the wide dif- 
ferentials evident in our state and na- 
tion. Their respect for constitutional 
authority as a necessity in a represen- 
tative democracy will provide the 
strength to persuade others to accept 
the validity of court rulings and, in a 
few years, the relief they receive will 
make this country one of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 
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TEACHER APPLICATION 











NAME : 
HOME ADDRESS 

DATE OF BIRTH AGE RACE SEX 
MARITAL STATUS NO, OF CHILDREN 








LIVING WITH HUSBAND OR WIFE? 
CERTIFICATE INFORMATION 





GROUP_.__CLASS GRADE DATE OF EXPIRATION 
YEARS EXPERIENCE PRIOR TO JULY 1, 1955 
YEARS IN PRESENT POSITION 
SUBJECTS OF FIELDS IN WHICH CERTIFIED TO TEACH 


HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED 
LIST COLLEGES ATTENDED 
SUMMER SCHOOLS ATTENDED (LAST FIVE YEARS) 
EXTENSION COURSES (LAST FIVE YEARS) 
GIVING DATES AND DEGREES 
RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE ARE YOU A MEMBER?____ 
IF SO, STATE CHURCH OF WHICH YOU ARE A MEMBER_______ 
LIST ANY CLUBS, ORGANIZATIONS, OR FRATERNITIES TO WHICH 
YOU BELONG 
DO YOU BELONG TO THE NAACP?____DOES ANY MEMBER OF 
YOUR IMMEDIATE FAMILY BELONG TO THE NAACP?____DO YOU 
kta Lm NAACP IN ANY WAY (MONEY OR ATTENDANCE AT 
DO YOU FAVOR INTEGRATION OF RACES IN SCHOOLS? 

ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH YOUR WORK AND THE SCHOOLS AS 
THEY ARE NOW MAINTAINED? YES___NO___IF YES, COMMENT 
ON BACK. 

DO YOU FEEL THAT YOU WOULD BE HAPPY IN AN INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL SYSTEM, KNOWING THAT PARENTS AND STUDENTS DO 
NOT FAVOR THIS SYSTEM? YES___NO___(CHECK ONE AND GIVE 
REASON FOR YOUR ANSWER) 


DO YOU FEEL THAT AN INTEGRATED SCHOOL SYSTEM WOULD 
BETTER FIT THE COLORED RACE FOR THEIR LIFE’S WORK. 
NEWER ONE AND GIVE REASON FOR YOUR 
DO YOU THINK THAT YOU ARE QUALIFIED TO TEACH AN INTE 
GRATED CLASS IN A SATISFACTORY MANNER? YES___NO___ 
(CHECK ONE AND GIVE REASON FOR YOUR ANSWER) 


DO YOU FEEL THAT THE PARENTS OF YOUR SCHOOL KNOW THAT 
NO PUBLIC SCHOOLS WILL BE OPERATED IF THEY ARE INTE- 
GRATED? YES___NO___ 

DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE AIMS OF THE NAACP? 
IF YOU SHOULD JOIN THE NAACP WHILE EMPLOYED IN THIS 
SCHOOL, PLEASE NOTIFY THE SUPERINTENDENT AND CHAITR- 
MAN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. YES___NO___ 

DO YOU DESIRE A POSITION IN THE ELLOREE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR THE 1956-1957 SESSION? 

The State of South Carolina 

County of Orangeburg 

Personally comes before me the undersigned, she on oath says that the above 
statements are true. 

Sworn to me before this a day of. 1956. 
ee SIGNED 
NOTARY PUBLIC OF SOUTH CAROLINA 










































































CHAPTER XIV 
THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN TENNESSEE 


GeorcE N. Repp 


Dean, Fisk University 


RETROSPECTIVE VIEW 

On June 1, 1955, when the first study 
in this series on educational desegrega- 
tion in Tennessee was completed, the 
outlook in the State for reasonable 
compliance with the historic decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States was somewhat encouraging. The 
optimism was supported by the calm 
and dignified manner in which the deci- 
sion was received throughout the State; 
the unwillingness on the part of Ten- 
nessee voters to make a political issue 
out of it; the general acceptance of the 
mandate by responsible governmental 
officials in the State as the supreme law 
of the land; and prospects for con- 
structive leadership from the great 
reservoir of educational leaders of na- 
tional reputation in the major colleges 
and universities of the State. 

Furthermore, many developments in 
educational desegregation had already 
taken place in some quarters, either 
prior to the decision or immediately 
following it. The Nashville diocese of 
the Roman Catholic Church had de- 
segregated its elementary and high 
schools at the beginning of the 1954 
fall term; three major private institu- 
tions for higher education in the City 
of Nashville (Scarritt, Vanderbilt, and 
Peabody) had admitted Negro students 
by authorization from their respective 
boards of control; the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville had begun de- 
segregation on the graduate and pro- 
fessional levels as the result of court 
proceedings; several smaller private 


institutions in the State (University ot 
the South at Sewannee, Cumberland 
Presbyterian Seminary at Bethel Col- 
lege in West Tennessee, Maryville 
College in East Tennessee) had an- 
nounced plans to admit qualified Negro 
students who apply; an_ increasing 
number of white students were en- 
rolling at Fisk University in Nashville; 
the public school system at Oak Ridge 
in East Tennessee had been authorized 
to desegregate in the fall of 1955; and 
the Boards of Education in Nashville 
and Davidson County in Middle Ten- 
nessee had appointed committees to 
study the Court decision, with eventual 
compliance in view. 

In general, the climate of opinion in 
most of the State was favorable to con- 
tinued reasonable positive action. It 
may appear somewhat surprising to 
report one year later—June 1, 1956, 
that in spite of the favorable develop- 
ments during the first year, very few 
concrete gains in actual desegregation 
have been made beyond those accom- 
plished by June 1, 1955. Edith Evans 
Asbury reporting in the New York 
Times on a survey of the South, has 
described the situation in Tennessee as 
follows: 


“The boat shaped State of Tennes- 
see has set a hesitant course toward 
desegregation. 

“Winds from the South and minor 
mutinies abroad slow its progress. 
Reluctant officials drag their oars. 
Some passengers row furiously in 
opposite direction. 


“Negro Tennesseans _ privately 
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sympathetizing with their white 
friends are for the most part willing 
to row a little easy. But their leaders 
are determined to keep moving 
ahead. Most white Tennesseans, out 
of respect for law, are resigned 
to reaching the destination, but 
are hoping for time to get used to 
the prospect.” 


This may be a fair appraisal of de- 
segregation trends in Tennessee two 
years after the historic decision. Why 
the apparent lag in direct official action 
to implement the Court decision in the 
State? To what extent has legal action 
been taken by individuals or groups to 
force immediate desegregation of pub- 
lic institutions? To what extent have 
school boards taken voluntary steps to 
devise and adopt desegregation plans? 
What efforts have community groups 
and leaders exerted to advance posi- 
tive action?—These are questions 
which are basic to the discussion in the 
remainder of this chapter. 


Facrors CoNDITIONING IMMEDIATE 
DESEGREGATION 


There are several factors which have 
conditioned directly or indirectly edu- 
cational desegregation in Tennessee, 
and which account mainly for the ap- 
parent lag in positive action by public 
school systems and colleges throughout 
the State to comply with the Court 
decision with “deliberate speed.’’ Com- 
pendiously stated, these factors are 
associated with such developments as 
(1) those tangible gains made in race 
relations throughout the State over a 
period of years; (2) the constant im- 
provements made in the quantity and 
the quality of education for Negroes 
on both the State and local levels; (3) 
the advances made by Negro citizens 
In economic status and in politics; (4) 
the gradual disappearance of segrega- 
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tion in transportation, public accom- 
modations, and recreation and sports; 
and (5) the consistent forthright stand 
taken by the political leaders of the 
State on the desegregation decision. 

In many communities throughout 
Tennessee, Negro children attend good 
schools, staffed by capable teachers. 
Efficient and enlightened leadership 
has been provided by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and this is reflected 
in many local communities in the State. 
Some Negro schools in Chattanooga, 
Nashville, and Memphis rank among 
the best in the region in physical plant 
and equipment. A larger percentage of 
Negro high school graduates than 
whites continue their education in col- 
lege; and many qualify for admission 
to some of the best colleges in the 
nation. 

Concerning gains in human relations, 
the City of Chattanooga, in Southeast 
Tennessee, which borders the State of 
Georgia, is a good example of a com- 
munity in the State where race rela- 
tions have improved progressively over 
the years, and where the Negro has 
made certain advantageous gains. A 
report in the Southern School News 
describes the racial situation in Chat- 
tanooga as follows: 


“In Chattanooga, Negro policemen 
may often be seen directing the 
city’s heavy traffic. 

“In Chattanooga, Negroes working 
alongside white people in that city’s 
booming industrial plants—some- 
times they supervise work crews of 
white and Negro men as foremen. 

“In Chattanooga, some Negroes 
live peaceably among white people 
in that city’s most exclusive white 
residential sections, as well as in 
the poorer sections of town. 

“In Chattanooga, some 2000 Negro 
children attend school in a two-year 
old, $2,700,000 educational plant, 
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one of the newest in the city, one 
of the physically largest educational 
plants in the South. 

“In Chattanooga, there is no ap- 
parent tangible hostility or conflict 
between the city’s white and Negro 
communities.” 


These rather encouraging gains in 
human relations in Chattanooga as 
elsewhere in the State were made within 
the pattern of racial segregation, which 
the Negro citizen had apparently ac- 
cepted and which the white citizen had 
taken for granted. Both groups have 
become complacent. During this grad- 
ual transition in the South from a 
segregated society, based on race, to 
a non-segregated society, both Negro 
and white citizens, at this juncture, 
appear unwilling to challenge segrega- 
tion in the public schools, even in sup- 
port of the desegregation policy an- 
nounced last year by the city board of 
education. 

Due to increasing opportunities in 
education, business, and _ industry, 
many Negroes in the State enjoy com- 
fortable middle-class living. In Nash- 
ville, Negroes enjoy cultural advan- 
tages unexcelled anywhere else in the 
South. Many enterprising Negroes in 
Memphis have achieved wealth and 
leadership status in the community. 
Throughout the State, the Negro vote 
is both potent and strategic. There are 
two Negro city councilmen in Nash- 
ville and one Negro member of the 
school board. 

In immediate compliance with Court 
orders, railroads operating within the 
State have abandoned compulsory 
segregation practices on trains and in 
waiting rooms; bus companies operat- 
ing the State have instructed drivers 
not to attempt to seat passengers by 
race; and all forms of segregation have 


been abandoned in the waiting rooms 
and dining rooms of municipal airports, 
Segregation practices on municipal golf 
courses have been banned in public 
parks in the cities of Nashville and 
Knoxville. 


Most effective is the consistent policy 
which has been followed by the re- 
sponsible government officials of the 
State, in supporting the desegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in resisting efforts 
of prosegregationists to “nullify” the 
mandate through legislative action or 
interposition threats. Typical of this 
policy is the unequivocal stand taken 
by Governor Clement* against pres- 
sure from prosegregation groups with- 
in and without the State; the forthright 
position taken by Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver on civil rights; and the refusal of 
Senator Albert Gore and Representa- 
tive Percy Priest, along with Senator 
Kefauver, to attach their signatures to 
the manifesto issued by a group of 
Southern Congressmen, attacking the 
desegregation decision of the Nation’s 
Supreme Court. It appears that these 
developments have generated within 
the Negro Tennessean confidence that 
his government is acting “in good 
faith” on the desegregation problem, 
and have softened the urge to demand 


* Governor Clement, has apparently retreated 
from this position since this article was written. 
In a news conference in Atlantic City on June 
25, while attending the National Governors Con- 
ference, he stated that no schools in ‘Tennessee 
would desegregate “until such action is ordered 
by the courts,” and that “both the Tennessee 
constitution and state laws have provisions con- 
trary to the U. S. Supreme Court decision. ...” 
The Governor’s statement has been regarded as 
both contradictory and meaningless, and ob- 
viously political, since his Attorney General had 
previously ruled, and the Governor himself con- 
curring, that state school segregation laws are 
unconstitutional; and that school desegregation 
is purely a local matter and not one for state 
officials or legislative groups to decide. 
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immediate concrete action on the local 
levels. 


REsoRT TO THE CouRTS 


Although giving due recognition to 
the gains in race relations made in the 
State over the years, the militant Negro 
leadership shares none of the general 
complacency prevailing among mem- 
bers of his race. It has become appa- 
rent to the leaders that if educational 
desegregation is to be accomplished 
with “deliberate speed,” it must be 
achieved through direct court action. 
One year after the Supreme Court 
decision—June 1, 1955, two major 
segregation cases, which had been filed 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, were 
pending in federal court. These cases 
involved the Anderson County high 
school and the Memphis State College. 

The Anderson County case was in- 
stituted on behalf of the parents of five 
Negro children seeking admission to the 
Clinton High School in that county. 
A decision was rendered in January, 
1956, by Federal Judge Robert L. 
Taylor, ordering the County board of 
education to desegregate their schools 
in the fall of 1956. In issuing the decree, 
Judge Taylor said in part: 

“...The record here indicates 
that Anderson County school au- 
thorities have had this problem 
under consideration from time to 
time, apparently in good faith, but 
have as yet taken no positive action 


in the way of discontinuing segrega- 
tion. 

“It is the opinion of this court 
that desegregation as to high school 
students in that county pa be 
effected by a definite date and that 
a reasonable date should be fixed 
as one not later than the beginning 
of the fall term of the present year 
of 1956.” 


The decision did not affect directly 
the elementary schools of the county, 
and it has been reported that a Negro 
principal in Lake City, speaking for 
the Negro parents of that community, 
has requested school authorities to 
build a separate elementary school for 
the Negro pupils and provide equal 
facilities, rather than integration. 

The Memphis State College case in- 
volved five Negro high school gradu- 
ates, seeking admission as undergrad- 
uate students in the all-white State 
institution. The hearing was held in 
Memphis, in October, 1955, by District 
Judge M. S. Boyd. The State Board of 
Education, the governing body for the 
State colleges, had adopted previously 
a plan for the desegregation of institu- 
tions under its jurisdiction on a year- 
by-year basis. The process would begin 
with the graduate year in 1955-1956, 
and reaching the freshman year five 
years later, 1959-1960. This plan was 
submitted to the Court in support of 
the college’s position in refusing admis- 
sion. To clear the way for approval, the 
Attorney General for the State had 
previously declared the State school 
segregation laws unconstitutional. 

In rendering his decision in the case 
on October 18, 1955, Judge Boyd up- 
held the gradual desegregation plan 
of the State Board of Education, stat- 
ing that the proposal is “certainly a 
reasonably good faith start toward full 
compliance, and implementation of the 
governing constitutional principles an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court.” 

Two appeals followed this decision: 
One to the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Cincinnati, questioning the 
motives back of the gradual desegrega- 
tion plan of the State Department of 
Education; and the other appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court, request- 
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ing that a three-judge court be ap- 
pointed to hear the case in Memphis. 
This latter appeal has been denied by 
the Supreme Court, on that basis that 
no constitutional question is involved, 
which necessitates a three-judge court. 

Attorneys for the five Negro students 
had argued throughout that the plan 
for gradual desegregation submitted by 
the State Board of Education is 
“neither prompt nor reasonable” in 
view of the Supreme Court decision, 
and that it is both “evasive” and 
“weak”, and a make-shift attempt to 
circumvent the Court’s mandate. It 
appears that their arguments were 
justified, when immediately after Court 
approval of the plan, the Memphis 
State College president announced that 
the college would institute a system of 
entrance examinations for certain ap- 
plicants to the graduate school. The 
policy has been interpreted by Negroes 
throughout the State as a subterfuge 
to limit the number ot Negro enrollees 
in the institution or even to make en- 
rollment impossible. The president of 
a Negro college in Memphis has char- 
acterized the tests as a “sham’’, since 
each of the four Negroes who have 
taken them to date have failed. 

The case which has attracted con- 
siderable interest in the State is the 
one instituted on September 23 of 1955, 
by the parents and relatives of twenty- 
one (21) Negro children seeking ad- 
mission to four all-white public schools 
in their respective residential districts. 
This case was amended by white 
parents seeking to have their son and 
daughter admitted to two all-Negro 
schools in North Nashville, in close 
proximity to their home. An answer 
to the suit was filed on November 15, 
1955 by attorneys for the Board of 
Education, and by the principals of the 


Negro schools involved. The attorneys 
declared that the board members “have 
administered the affairs of the Nash- 
ville school system without discrimina- 
tion against the colored race... As a 
consequence of the rule of segregation 
schools have been located, built, 
equipped, and staffed to provide for the 
separate needs.” They argued that im- 
mediate desegregation would do harm 
to the school system. The Negro prin- 
cipals, in answering the amendment to 
the suit by the white parents, stated 
that they were acting in accordance 
with instructions from school officials 
in denying admission to the white 
pupils and that their parents “should 
not be permitted through experimental 
use of children of tender years and 
immature judgment, to impose their 
individual and sociological opinions and 
prejudices upon those having the re- 
sponsibility and duty of school ad- 
ministration.” 

Since the suit was filed in the fall, 
the Nashville board of education has 
devoted several meetings to a consider- 
ation of desegregation proposals sub- 
mitted by their committee on instruc- 
tion, including an open meeting in 
which citizens were permitted to ad- 
vance arguments and opinions for and 
against desegregation. However, the 
board was unable to reach an agree- 
ment on a plan before a three-judge 
panel heard the arguments on March 
28, 1956. Attorneys for the board sub- 
mitted to the Court two preliminary 
motions requesting (1) a continuance 
of the case because the board did not 
have sufficient census data on hand to 
formulate an adequate desegregation 
plan to submit to the Court; and (2) 
the dissolution of the three-judge panel, 
since the city school administration 
had admitted that the State education 
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segregation laws are invalid and that 
no constitutional question is involved 
which would fall within the jurisdiction 
of such a court. 

In defense of the motions, the at- 
torney for the Board argued “This 
suit was not brought against a recalci- 
trant school board ... This board fully 
intends to comply with the decision of 
the Supreme Court and desegregate 
its schools.” Attorneys for the Negro 
children, arguing against the motions, 
insisted that the board of education 
“certainly had ample time over the 
past two years to adopt a desegregation 
plan” and “all that we have before us 
are progress reports, progress reports.” 
It was felt by the attorneys that the 
board’s failure to act was not in ac- 
cordance with the Supreme Court rul- 
ing, ordering a prompt and reasonable 
start toward desegregation. 

The Court granted both motions, 
thereby giving the Nashville board of 
education more time to desegregate 
its public schools “in an _ orderly 
fashion” and dissolving the three-judge 
court. The hearing is scheduled to be 
held in October, 1956, at the next term 
of the Federal Court. 

The Nashville Tennessean regarded 
the court decision as a “Victory for 
Moderation’”’, commenting editorially 
on March 28, 1956 “...that the 
moderate viewpoint not only has pre- 
vailed, but has been strengthened.” 


Actions or STaTE AND Loca. Boarps 
The Tennessee State Board of Edu- 


cation announced in the summer of 
1955, a plan for the gradual desegre- 
gation of the five colleges of the State 
under its jurisdiction and the A. & I. 
State University for Negroes, begin- 
ning with the fall of 1955. As indicated 
previously, this plan, if approved by 


the district court would desegregate by 
years, beginning with the graduate 
year in 1955-1956 and extend over a 
five-year period, ending with the fresh- 
man year in 1959-1960. 

When the proposal was devised, five 
Negroes had a suit pending in the fed- 
eral court for admission to the Mem- 
phis State College and a Negro minister 
had filed application for admission to 
the graduate school of Austin Peay 
State College in Clarksville. As already 
noted, the plan was approved by Fed- 
eral Judge Boyd in Memphis, and as a 
result Negroes have entered two of the 
State colleges on the graduate level. 
The institutions affected by the deci- 
sion are Memphis State College at 
Memphis, Austin Peay College at 
Clarksville, Middle Tennessee State 
College at Murfreesboro, East Ten- 
nessee State College at Johnson City, 
Tennessee A. & I. State University at 
Nashville, and Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute at Cookeville. 

The University of Tennessee, which 
is governed by a separate board of 
trustees, was not affected by the plan, 
but the proposals were considered and 
adopted by its board at the fall meeting 
on November 4. Final approval was 
given the plan at the spring meeting, 
only to be reversed a few hours later, 
due to a “misunderstanding” of the 
proposals by some members of the 
board. The board voted not to take any 
action on desegregation in its under- 
graduate colleges until further study 
has been made. The graduate schools 
of the University are already desegre- 
gated by Court order. As a result of the 
action, Negro students will not be ad- 
mitted to the University on the under- 
graduate level until final agreement on 
the State plan is reached by the board. 

On July 22, 1955, the Board of Edu- 
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cation of the City of Chattanooga an- 
nounced that it would comply with the 
desegregation decision of the United 
States supreme Court and appoint a 
“continuing inter-racial advisory com- 
mittee and provide opportunities tor 
other groups of citizens to present their 
points of view and proposals for con- 
sideration.” In spite of the good race 
relations which existed in the city, 
immediately after the board announced 
its decision, strong opposition arose, to 
the surprise of many. The board had 
expected general community support, 
but it was forthcoming from only three 
major sources—the Chattanooga 
Times, its outstanding daily, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and the Chatta- 
nooga Central Labor Union, which 
later modified its stand in the face of 
open criticism. Two months later, the 
chairman of the board of education 
repudiated the position taken by the 
board on desegregation; but the fol- 
lowing month the board as a whole re- 
affirmed its earlier decision to abide_by 
the Court order and named an advisory 
committee to start public hearings. The 
first meeting of the committee was held 
on November 15, but even before the 
first hour had expired, the meeting was 
broken up by what has been described 
as something barely short of mob ac- 
tion. 

On March 31, the school board an- 
nounced that it was postponing for 
probably five years any action to effect 
desegregation in the City’s school sys- 
tem. In an official statement, the board 
declared: “events in the last year have 
convinced the Chattanooga Board of 
Education that the community will not 
accept any form of integration within 
the city schools at any time within the 
near future.” The board insisted, how- 


ever, that it will eventually comply 
with the decision of the Supreme Court 
in accordance with its earlier stand. 

Commenting editorially upon the 
decision of the Chattanooga board, the 
Nashville Tennessean stated on April 
3, 1956, that postponement is no solu- 
tion to the problem faced. Although 
recognizing fully the difficulties which 
the board experienced, the editorial 
took the stand that “the thesis that in- 
action for an arbitrary period of time 
will permit the board to resume its 
study of desegregation in an atmos- 
phere unruffled by dissent seems to be 
wishful rather than logical.” Comment- 
ing further upon the responsibilities of 
the local school board, the editorial 
continues “‘...it must be careful not 
to be pressured into abdicating its 
leadership and thereby creating a 
vacuum in which the shrill voices of 
dissent will become even louder.” 

Immediately following the May 17, 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court, 
the Nashville Board of Education was 
faced squarely with the desegregation 
issue, but in reverse, when two white 
parents petitioned to have their chil- 
dren admitted to an all-Negro school 
in acommunity in which they lived and 
were employed. The board denied the 
request on the grounds that the Court 
had not issued its final decree. In the 
fall of 1955, the board was faced with 
a desegregation suit, previously referred 
to, involving both Negro and white 
children. The board had made known 
sometime earlier its intentions to com- 
ply with the Court decision, and had 
directed its instruction committee to 
study the problem and submit their 
recommendations to the full board for 
action. 

Later, several meetings were de- 
voted to a discussion of possible de- 
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segregation plans suggested by the 
committee. Two plans for gradual in- 
tegration had been proposed—one 
which would begin in the twelfth grade 
and proceed downward and the other 
which would begin in the first grade 
and move upward. The board did not 
reach an agreement on either plan; 
however, one member stated that a 
majority preferred the one which would 
work upward. 

On March 8, 1956, the board held an 
open meeting at which it was expected 
to adopt a desegregation plan to submit 
to the Court during the hearing on the 
pending lawsuit on March 27; but the 
members had decided earlier to devote 
the evening listening to persons wish- 
ing to speak on the issue. Approxi- 
mately one hundred (100) persons, 
comprising both whites and Negroes 
attended the meeting. The board mem- 
bers made no comments and took no 
action, but permitted representatives 
ot five organizations to express their 
views pro or con desegregation and five 
persons to speak as individuals. Among 
those speaking were the president of 
the Mental Health Association of Ten- 
nessee who spoke for moderation, but 
against extremes and immobility; a 
college professor and chairman of the 

#Tennessee Federation for Constitu- 
tional Government who characterized 
desegregation as “illegal”; and a pro- 
fessor of philosophy who argued for 
immediate implementation of the 
Court order. 

On March 21, the instruction com- 
mittee submitted to the board an 
“Interim Statement of Compulsory 
Segregation Policy As of March 21, 
1956”, which said in part: “The Board 
regrets that the hearing of the lawsuit 
on March 27 comes at a time prior to 
the completion of its plan of procedure 
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and before all the essential facts are 
assembled upon which appropriate 
planning must be predicated, but the 
Board refuses to use the fact of such 
hearing as justification or excuse for 
making hasty and ill-considered plans. 
Any such plan now formulated could 
not secure unanimous approval of the 
Board and could not be expected to 
obtain the substantial public support 
which is essential to success.” 

The Nashville Tennessean character- 
ized the board’s failure to agree upon a 
plan as “An Opportunity Missed.” 
Speaking editorially on March 23, 1956, 
the paper stated: 


“Tt is unfortunate for Nashville 
that the city school board backed 
away from the program of gradual 
desegregation it apparently was 
ready to approve two weeks ago. 

“With its decision, the board has 
for the time being surrendered its 
own responsibility to the federal 
court... .“ 


Actions or Community Groups 


Organized community groups op- 
posing desegregation have not been as 
active in Tennessee as elsewhere in the 
South; although there has been strong 
individual opposition by persons exer- 
cising their perogatives as citizens. 
Other than a “march that failed” by 
a group of “rabble-rousers” on the Ten- 
nessee Capitol in January, 1956, to 
bring pressure upon the Governor to 
call a special session of the legislature 
to halt desegregation in the State; and 
the empty suit filed the same month by 
sixteen (16) members of the Tennessee 
Federation for Constitutional Govern- 
ment” asking the Chancery Court “‘to 
dissolve the State board of education’s 
policy of ending racial segregation 
gradually in the State Colleges’ and 
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“to enjoin the State officials from al- 
locating funds to Austin Peay State 
College, until two Negro graduate 
students are removed,” there has been 
no effective organized opposition. In 
denouncing the efforts of the two pro- 
segregation groups, Governor Clement 
said in a State address: “Tennessee is 
fortunate, and our people are to be 
commended, for the fact that there 
has been no physical violence and the 
good name of the State has not been 
blighted by individual incident.” 


There is now developing in local com- 
munities strong realization that effec- 
tive and organized community support 
of desegregation plans adopted by State 
and local boards is necessary if situa- 
tions which have occurred elsewhere 
and even in Chattanooga are to be 
averted. The Chattanooga debacle has 
been contributed mainly to the failure 
of responsible citizens in the commun- 
ity, upon whom the board of education 
had depended, to provide the substan- 
tial leadership necessary in support of 
the board’s desegregation decision; also 
to a passive and complacent Negro 
community almost completely oblivi- 
ous of its own leadership role and re- 
sponsibilities during the desegregation 
crisis. 


Early in the year, Nashville citizens 
developed an awareness of the responsi- 
bilities of the community in providing 
boards of education with intelligent 
advice and guidance in coping with the 
desegregation problem. Representa- 
tives of twenty-six (26) major civic 
and educational organizations of the 
City held a two-day community work- 
shop at one of the famous churches to 
consider the persistent problems asso- 
ciated with the decision of the Supreme 
Court. More than 500 persons listened 
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to the panel discussions and partici- 
pated in the ten (10) discussion groups 
held. Many of the City’s outstanding 
educators served on panels, as well as 
school officials from cities which had 
successful desegregation plans under- 
way. In April, a report on the workshop 
was issued, which noted that already 
in Nashville there has been much in- 
tegration in professional and educa- 
tional groups to which the City has 
become accustomed, and that both 
Davidson County and _ Nashville 
“positively oriented toward” desegre- 
gation in the public schools. The re- 
port recommended that both city and 
county schools begin complete desegre- 
gation in the fall, “using some ad- 
ministratively feasible plan which 
would allow the maximum freedom of 
choice by pupils of the school.” 

On April 23, 1956, a Nashville Com- 
munity Relations Conference was 
formed by a group of 120 Nashville 
and Davidson County residents, com- 
prising representatives from the pro- 
fessions, business, and civic groups. 
The Conference was organized to per- 
petuate the wholesome relations which 
prevailed in the community among 
racial and religious groups. At a meet- 
ing held on May 30, it voted unani- 
mously on a resolution to “urge the# 
Nashville and Davidson County school 
boards to start public school desegrega- 
tion this fall.”” Individual members 
were also requested “‘to contact school 
board members and superintendents to 
this effect.” In interviews with individ- 
ual members of the Conference by 
representatives of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, the single thing agreed upon 
by all persons is that open public sup- 
port is absolutely essential if integra- 
tion efforts and plans of local school 
systems are to be successful. 
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SUMMARY 


The data presented in this study sup- 
port the following facts about educa- 
tional desegregation in Tennessee dur- 
ing the two-year period following the 
historic decision of the United States 
Supreme Court: (1) That during the 
first year of the decision some appre- 
ciable immediate gains were made to- 
ward desegregation, particularly in pri- 
vate schools and colleges, and a some- 
what favorable climate of opinion was 
created, which made the outlook for 
public education encouraging; (2) that 
due to several conditioning factors, not 
much progress toward desegregation 
was made during the second year of the 
decision, beyond that accomplished at 
the end of the first; (3) that associated 
with these factors were continued im- 
provements over the years in race rela- 
tions throughout the State, but within 


the segregation pattern, along with 
material gains made by the Tennessee 
Negro in educational opportunities and 
in economic and political status; (4) 


that as a result of these gains, the 
Negro citizenry as a whole has become 
complacent, and less urgent to follow 
Negro leaders in their efforts to bring 
about educational desegregation with 
“deliberate speed”; (5) that white 
Tennesseans, although wishing to abide 
by the law, have adopted a slow and 
cautious course, fearful of opposition 
from pro-segregationist groups and/or 
of indifference on the part of the local 
community; (6) that where resort to 
the courts has been necessary, the deci- 
sions of the judges, though moderate in 
temper, have paved the way for more 
constructive discussion and planning 
on the part of State and local boards; 
and (7) that realizing the inevitability 
of educational desegregation in Ten- 
nessee, Citizen groups in many com- 
munities are becoming increasingly 
aware of their responsibilities, and are 
organizing to provide the guidance and 
substantial support needed by school 
boards in their efforts to comply with 
the decision of the Nation’s highest 
Court. 








CHAPTER XV 
THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN TEXAS 


Witiiam H. Jones 
Professor of Sociology, Huston-Tillotson College 


Some Backcrounp Facrors 


Two years after the historic ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court 
on segregation of the races in the pub- 
lic schools, the status of educational 
desegregation in Texas is admittedly 
different from what it is in the states 
of the so-called “Deep South”—Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
and Florida. It differs also from that 
which prevails in the “Border States” 
—Arkansas, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. 


Any description and critical analysis 
of the developments in Texas must, 
theretore, be prefaced by a statement 
of facts concerning the unique charac- 
teristics of the state itself and the 
composition and characteristics of its 
people. 

Texas is generally classed as a 
Southern state, but it is not exclusively 
so in culture, outlook, or tradition. 
The geographical area encompassed 
by the boundaries of Texas, by its 
very vastness, destroys the basis of 
psychological and cultural homogene- 
ity. The situation in the state is actu- 
ally one of a federation of diverse view- 
points caused by social and ethnic 
divergencies, climatic variations, and 
dissimilarities of economic interests 
and activities. Moreover, the ratio and 
distribution of the Negro population 
are significant determinants of the 
attitudes of white Texans toward de- 
segregation and of the progress which 
it has made since May 17, 1954. 


The census figures for 1950 indicate 
that there are almost as many Negroes 
in Texas as there are in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Georgia, and more than 
there are in Louisiana, Virginia, and 
Florida. The significant factor, how- 
ever, is not the total size of the Negro 
population but the ratio of the number 
of Negroes to the number of whites in 
a given state. Where the Negro popu- 
lation constitutes a large percentage 
of the total number of inhabitants of 
the state, for example, from thirty to 
fitty per cent, and, therefore, presents 
a serious threat to the supremacy of 
the white population—politically, eco- 
nomically, and otherwise—resistance 
to desegregation is greatest. 

The Negro population of Texas is 
approximately 1,000,000, but it is only 
12.7 per cent of the total number of 
people in the state. This percentage is 
not sufficiently great and is not dis- 
tributed with a sufficient degree of 
evenness throughout the state to con- 
stitute a basis for unanimity of atti- 
tude and commonality of feeling among 
the whites toward the Negroes in their 
midst. 

There is a significant pattern of 
localization of Negroes in Texas, and 
this may, in a sense, give some justifi- 
cation to our conviction that the major 
determinants of the developments 
which henceforth will revolve around 
desegregation in Texas will be eco- 
logical. 

The heaviest concentration of Ne- 
groes in the state is in what is known 
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as East Texas, particularly the North- 
east and central-East regions. Ninety 
per cent of the Negroes of the state 
live in this area, and fifty per cent are 
located in forty-five counties of the 
Northeast section of the state. There 
is a lighter concentration in the central 
and Southern areas, and there are 
very sparse settlements in the West- 
ern region, except in the urban centers 
of Lubbock, Abilene, Amarillo, El 
Paso, and San Angelo. 

The distribution of the Negro popu- 
lation in Texas is very similar to that 
of the white population, and this eco- 
logical pattern within the state has 
significantly affected the character of 
its race relations. 

Most of the white people who reside 
in East Texas came originally from 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. Their background, atti- 
tudes, and viewpoint with respect to 
the Negro are therefore Southern. On 
the other hand, the central and West- 
ern sections of the state drew a large 
number of original settlers from Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and other non-Southern 
regions. And this fact combined with 
the sparsity of Negroes in those areas 
is the principal reason for the exist- 
ence of a more liberal attitude in the 
central and Western sections of Texas 
toward the Supreme Court’s decision 
against segregated schools. 

In the south-central and _ south- 
western areas, around Laredo, Brown- 
wood, and Del Rio, the Latin-Ameri- 
can population is heavy but the Negro 
population is sparse and transient. 


SumMary OF Previous Srupy 


Last year, the writer surveyed the 
developments of desegregation in Texas 
prior to and during the one-year period 


following the decision of the Supreme 
Court. That study, the results of which 
were published in the Journat’s 1955 
Yearbook, disclosed several significant 
facts: 

First, that, prior to 1954, there had 
been some stirrings in the hearts and 
minds of a number of white and Negro 
people in the state regarding the moral 
rightness of segregated education and a 
growing awareness among them that 
what was needed was systematic propa- 
ganda urging the establishment of a 
new social attitude toward this issue 
in race relations. 

Second, it established clearly that 
it was the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
that initiated and stimulated this 
arousement of interest in the whole 
question of getting the barriers re- 
moved in the field of higher education 
and which began to press for the dawn 
of a new day in Texas’ treatment of 
its Negro citizens. The study revealed 
the significant fact that no alteration 
of a social pattern with deep tradi- 
tional roots begins, even when the soil 
is fertile, without the effects of or- 
ganized pressure—without the spark 
of agitation. In Texas, this spark was 
supplied by the NAACP and was ig- 
nited by the celebrated Heman Marion 
Sweatt case involving the issue of his 
admission to the Law School of the 
University of Texas. 

The third significant fact which 
came out of this study was that the 
public opinion polls revealed that dur- 
ing the five years immediately preced- 
ing the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court the attitude toward desegrega- 
tion had become more favorable. This 
new attitude of tolerance was greatest 
with respect to the admission of 
Negroes into the graduate schools of 
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both public and private institutions. 
It was less favorable at the under- 
graduate level of higher education, and 
there was general and vigorous re- 
sistance to the suggestion that the 
elementary and secondary schools be 
immediately desegregated. 


DEVELOPMENTS SincE JuNE 1, 1955 


The following things have happened 
in Texas during the past twelve months 
with respect to desegregation: 

Foremost, has been the strong and 
unyielding opposition which has 
stemmed from political sources and 
from certain high governmental offi- 
cials, particularly the governor and 
the attorney general. They have both 
condemned the Supreme Court for its 
decision and have employed every 
means ot a legal nature to circumvent 
it. It is generally believed that de- 
segregation would have been much 
farther along in Texas than it is at 
present had it not been tor this out- 
spoken and forthright opposition from 
officials who would normally be ex- 
pected to support and implement this 
decree. This opposition of the governor 
and his associates has unquestionably 
dampened public tolerance and has 
nullified the spirit of liberalism in the 
state. 

Nevertheless, considerable progress 
has been made. The legal entangle- 
ments with which these high officials 
have attempted to immobilize the de- 
segregation movement have either been 
evaded or destroyed. The effort to 
block the beginning of desegregation 
by invoking the threat of possible loss 
of state school funds by those districts 
that were rushing headlong into inte- 
gration was quickly dispelled by the 
action of a federal district court and 
the Texas Supreme Court, both of 


which upheld the legality ot such pay- 
ments by declaring that the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States made invalid the Texas law 
which required that the funds be ap- 
propriated for segregated schools. 

There is one sense, however, in which 
this opposition from top political offi- 
cials has borne fruit, namely, in the 
matter of delaying the beginning of 
desegregation in the majority of the 
school districts. Governor Shivers has 
repeatedly counselled the school boards 
of the state not to hurry in initiating 
this program—not to make a prema- 
ture beginning, but should take their 
own good time in getting this program 
started. And he has hinted that wher- 
ever it is possible “forget it’. The 
ultimate result ot this kind of preach- 
ment has been a general paralysis of 
the enthusiasm and initiative of many 
citizens who were originally favorably 
disposed to the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion. 

Desegregation in Texas is now at 
the crossroads. That it is being con- 
fronted with stiffening opposition is 
not to be questioned. Whereas, race 
relations in Texas, in general, are 
fairly harmonious, it appears that the 
spirit of liberalism is not as noticeable 
or pronounced as it was just before 
and shortly after May 17, 1954. The 
outspoken advocates of full citizenship 
rights for Negroes and the implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s decree 
have, in many instances, lapsed into 
curious silence, and there prevails an 
apathy with respect to the Negroes’ 
interests. Doubtless, this has been due 
to the increasing strength of anti- 
desegregation groups throughout the 
other Southern states and the reper- 
cussion of their activities on the 
thought and feeling processes of the 
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white citizens of Texas. For instance, 
the governor of Virginia recently 
issued an appeal to all the states of 
the South to unite and stand together 
in resistance to desegregation. The 
general result has been that for the 
past seven or eight months the oppo- 
sition has been in control—has been 
dominating public sentiment. Evidence 
of this is revealed in the latest cross 
section survey by the Texas Poll 
which shows that state-wide opposition 
to racial integration in the public 
schools has noticeably increased from 
what it was in 1955. 

Joe Belden, the director of the poll, 
says that the change reflected in the 
latest survey may be a reaction to 
several things. “Such factors might 
include recent publicity criticizing the 
Supreme Court’s exercise of power, 
current political campaigning in which 
segregation has been raised as an 
issue, and the experience of a number 
of Texas school districts which have 
just completed their first year of 
integration.’”! 

The Texas Poll also reveals that the 
strongest sentiment in favor of inte- 
gration is found among the Latin- 
Americans, and the strongest resistance 
to integration is reflected in East 
Texas where there is a large Negro 
population. There, 65 per cent of the 
whites said they would either disobey 
the law or get around the law if neces- 
sary in order to maintain segregation 
in the schools. A further fact which 
came out in the survey was that whites 
who have lived in other Southern 
states besides Texas are more opposed 
to racial integration than are those 
whose Southern residence has been 
confined to Texas. 


1The Austin American-Statesman, p. 1 
June 10, 1956. 


, 


It is conceivable but scarcely prob- 
able that Texas will be led away trom 
its original position of good faith in 
the matter of its attitude toward de- 
segregation and toward maintaining 
interracial good will. Citizens Councils 
are mushrooming in several sections ot 
Texas to offer organized opposition to 
integration and to crush out the influ- 
ence of the NAACP. But, as yet, 
terrorism and economic sanctions have 
not been employed to any significant 
extent in Texas. There have been, 
however, a few overt expressions of 
crystallized anti-Negro feeling, and 
there have been one or two sporadic 
instances of where it has taken the 
form of “gun play”. One or two 
Negroes who have been active NAACP 
leaders have had bullets fired through 
their houses and bombs tossed onto 
their porches. These few instances of 
physical violence occurred in areas of 
dense Negro population. 

Governor Shivers is in favor of the 
state legislature passing a resolution 
to invoke and support “interposition” 
in order more effectively to fight de- 
segregation and to help put an end to 
what has been called “creeping fed- 
eralism’”’, and he has recommended 
that Texas Democrats put on the 
July party primary ballot a referen- 
dum calling for further constitutional 
safeguards for state powers. 

The integration issue has gone deeply 
over into politics and gives promise 
of being the central issue in the forth- 
coming gubernatorial campaign. Re- 
cently, gubernatorial candidate Reu- 
ben Senterfitt asked the Texas State 
Department of Public Safety to launch 
an all-out immediate investigation of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in Texas. 
He stated that his concern over the 
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current activities otf the NAACP 
stems from an examination he com- 
pleted of Communist documents, 
among them the Communist oath as 
read by Earl Browder to New York 
party workers He said the oath in- 
cluded these words: 


“IT solemnly pledge to take my 
place in the forefront of the struggle 
for Negro rights against Jimcrowism, 
against the Chauvinist lines of the 
ruling class. I pledge myself to rally 
the masses to defend the Soviet 
Union.” 

Mr. Senterfitt says that “the people 
of Texas, Negro as well as white, are 
entitled to know it the objectives of 
the NAACP and the Communist 
Party are accidentally the same or are 
the result of careful design’’.? 


Some Sreps In Procress 


Despite the growing opposition, the 
political deterrents and sidetracks, and 
the organization of a considerable 
number of Texans into Citizens’ Coun- 
cils to stem the desegregation move- 
ment, progress is being made in the 
elementary and secondary fields and in 
the colleges. 

The greatest amount of progress in 
desegregation in Texas and in the 
South has been made in San Antonio, 
a city of 500,000 inhabitants. Through 
intelligent, cooperative leadership of 
both the white and Negro races, its 
City Council abolished segregation in 
all public buildings, parks, and swim- 
ming pools, and the Seventh Annual 
Festival of Music and Art which in- 
cludes more than 2,000 elementary 
school youngsters included many Negro 
children. 

All seven independent school dis- 


2 Austin American, Feb. 20, 1956. 





tricts in Bexar County, in which San 
Antonio is located, operated on a de- 
segregated basis during the past year, 
as did three local Catholic colleges and 
two municipal junior colleges. San 
Antonio has eliminated segregation on 
all the buses and trains in compliance 
with the recent ruling banning segre- 
gation in public transportation. It can 
safely be said that San Antonio is at 
the present time the most desegre- 
gated community in the South. The 
process has not, however, been entirely 
completed. The white restaurants still 
refuse Negro patronage, and the thea- 
tres still follow the policy of segregated 
seating. Be that as it may, San Antonio 
has made more progress toward com- 
plete integregation than any city in 
the South. And this has been the final 
culmination of the effect of a large 
Latin-American element of the popula- 
tion on the city’s social attitudes, 
policies, and practices. 

Early in the spring, the Dallas 
Morning News conducted a survey 
that brought to light the following 
facts: (1) that approximately 1,650 
Negroes, less than one per cent of 
the state’s 224,894 Negro scholastics, 
are now enjoying integrated education 
in Texas. And the Texas Education 
Agency puts the number of school 
districts that have desegregated at 
sixty-five; (2) that sixteen districts 
abolished segregation completely this 
year; (3) that there has been no fric- 
tion between white and Negro pupils. 
Negro students have been accepted 
generally into all school activities, 
including athletics and, in several 
places, school dances—the Negro stu- 
dents confine their dancing, however, 
to members of their own race; (4) 
that some Negro students are main- 
taining high scholastic records, but 
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that the reports of the superintendents 
state that the majority of them are 
retarded about two years behind the 
white pupils or are making poor grades; 
and, finally, that nineteen Negro 
teachers lost their jobs because of 
integration, with San Angelo having 
the largest number. 

San Marcos, in central Texas, closed 
its Negro high school, which had in- 
adequate facilities and a diminishing 
enrollment, and absorbed all of its 
pupils (forty-four) into the high school 
for the white students. A recent report 
on the results of desegregation in 
San Marcos disclosed the fact that 
the process has gone smoothly as tar 
as harmony between the two racial 
groups is concerned, but it has been 
discovered that the Negro pupils are, 
in general, academically retarded to 
the extent of about two years in com- 
parison with the level of scholastic 
attainment ot the white pupils. 

In Austin, the capital of the state, 
a beginning was made last September 
on the high school level. Some twenty- 
odd Negro students were integrated 
into the three white senior high schools 
ot the city—the Stephen F. Austin 
High School, the A. N. McCallum 
High School, and the William B. 
Travis High School—and some ten or 
twelve white pupils of Latin-American 
extraction entered the Anderson High 
School for Negroes. In every instance, 
the relationships are harmonious and 
no unpleasant incidents have occurred. 


Forwarp Steps In 
HicHER EpucaTion 


Last July, the Board of Regents ot 
the University of Texas approved the 
admission of Negroes to its under- 
graduate divisions, effective as of 
September 1956. The University has 
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been admitting Negroes since 1950 
into its professional schools and its 
graduate courses above the level of 
the Master’s Degree but had kept its 
undergraduate divisions closed to all 
Negro applicants except those seeking 
courses which were not offered in the 
two Negro state colleges. 

There has been some reluctance, cer- 
tainly hesitancy, on the part of the 
other tax-supported senior colleges in 
Texas to grant admission to Negroes. 
However, as the result of a suit brought 
by Mrs. I. E. Sephas, with the assist- 
ance of the NAACP, North Texas 
State Teachers College has lowered its 
bars against Negroes. And recently 
A. & I. State College at Kingsville 
was authorized by its Board of Di- 
rectors to admit Negroes. Other state 
teachers colleges and tax-supported 
senior colleges in general may soon do 
likewise. At present, there are seven- 
teen public colleges in Texas which are 
now accepting both Negro and white 
students. The Board of Directors of 
Texas Southern University in Houston 
has approved the acceptance of white 
students into that institution, effective 
as of September 1956. 

Approximately thirty per cent of 
the private colleges in Texas are now 
desegregated, in full recognition of the 
principle of brotherhood. The number 
of Negro students attending them, 
however, is, in every instance, very 
small. Seventy per cent have not taken 
the forward step in human brotherhood 
that would bring them completely 
under the banner of Christ. 

At all of these colleges, public and 
private, where desegregation has oc- 
curred, purposeful and organized efforts 
are being made to make life for the 
Negro students as smooth and com- 
fortable as practicable. “The Baptist 
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Student Union at the University of 
Texas pledged its efforts to make 
racial integration effective “in every 
phase of our student program.” 
“Negroes have attended our re- 
treats, served on committees, and par- 
ticipated in study groups. We shall 
endeavor to broaden their participa- 
tion in our program in the future’’.® 


DeLay AND INERTIA 


At the level of elementary and sec- 
ondary schooling, desegregation has 
gone forward chiefly in the Western, 
West-central, and Southwestern sec- 
tions of the state—in such places as 
E] Paso where there were during the 
year that has just closed 87 Negroes 
in the high schools which were for- 
merly for whites only—7 whites (Latin- 
Americans) in the high school which 
was formerly for Negroes only, 228 
Negroes in its white elementary 
schools, and 142 (Latin-Americans) in 
the elementary schools for Negroes; 
Corpus Christi where there were 12 
Negroes in the white high school, no 
whites in the Negro high school, 102 
Negroes in the white elementary 
schools, and 2 whites in the Negro 
elementary schools; also Big Spring, 
San Angelo, San Antonio, and Brown- 
wood. 

Desegregation in these geographical 
areas of Texas should not be used as 
a basis for unrestrained optimism, tor 
it is in East Texas where the pre- 
ponderance of Negroes reside and 
where the attitudes of the whites coin- 
cide with those of the “Deep South” 
that the United States Supreme Court’s 
decision will receive its real and severe 
test. 

All of the large cities in East Texas 


3 Southern School News, February 1956, p. 9. 


and Central Texas are either in a 
quandary or are stalling for time, 
hoping that something unforseen or 
fortuitous may come to their rescue 
before the fatal hour of decision js 
reached—September 1956. Both Hou- 
ston and Dallas have said “no, not 
yet” and have rationalized their deci- 
sions by saying that they have not had 
ample time to prepare for the begin- 
ning of integration. 

In Houston, Mrs. A. S. Vandervoort, 
Jr., a member of the city’s school 
board, has proposed a beginning of 
integration there on the basis of two 
per cent of the Negro scholastics. Two 
per cent may seem small, but this pro- 
posal has the great advantage of being 
a step in the right direction. It is at 
least a constructive thought that comes 
out of the Houston Board of Educa- 
tion, and it removes the suspicion that 
the largest city in the state is endeavor- 
ing to ignore the decree of the United 
States Supreme Court. Moreover, Mrs. 
Vandervoort’s plan is far superior to 
the so-called ‘“‘salt-and-pepper”’ plan 
which had previously been proposed 
and which would establish “‘all white” 
and “all Negro” schools and some 
schools which would accept both races, 
with option resting with the pupil as 
to the kind of school he desires to 
attend. 

The latter proposal would be an 
unsatisfactory compromise that would 
be totally out of harmony with the 
spirit of the Supreme Court’s ruling. 
Mrs. Vandervoort’s plan has much 
greater merit and would be in essence 
a fulfillment of the Court’s order—it 
would be an initial step in the right 
direction. The Houston Board of Edu- 
cation debated this proposal and the 
general desegregation issue for several 
weeks but finally reached the conclu- 
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sion that it would not make any begin- 
ning of desegregation of the public 
schools in the year 1956-1957. A 
number of committees, however, have 
been appointed, interracial in charac- 
ter, to study the problems incident to 
desegregation, such as assignment of 
personnel, transfer of students, dis- 
tricting, school activities, grade place- 
ment of transferred students, and 
building program. 

A citizens advisory committee has 
recommended that segregation in pub- 
lic education be ended in Houston, and 
the efforts of the special committees 
and the school board are being geared 
to that accomplishment. 

Staff meetings of Houston schools 
have been integrated for the past year, 
and the subcommittees on textbooks 
became interracial for the first time. 

In East Texas, the prevailing strat- 
egy is that of endeavoring to draw the 
attention of the Negroes away from 
the desire for desegregation by stress- 
ing the improvements which they have 
enjoyed, the progress which they have 
made with the goodwill and coopera- 
tion of the white citizens, and how 
much better their lives and oppor- 
tunities are now in this new era of 
Negro progress in Texas than they 
would be in a desegregated system. 

The East Texas Bureau of The News 
has made a careful and apparently 
objective survey of interracial condi- 
tions and sentiments in such key com- 
munities as Marshall, Tyler, Jackson- 
ville, Longview, Gilmer, and Hawkins 
and has published a series of articles 
on their findings in the Dallas Morning 
News.* These articles have dwelt at 
length on the virtues of the existing 
form of race relations. They stress the 


Pr Dallas Morning News, June 3 & ff., 
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fact that the new Negro school build- 
ings are some of the finest to be found 
anywhere and are often far superior 
to any of the facilities provided for 
the white scholastics. They bring out 
the fact that the majority of the Ne- 
groes in East Texas are opposed to 
desegregation and state that what they 
want is opportunity, good education, 
racial harmony, and the elimination of 
racial hate. These articles state that 
the Negroes in East Texas do not 
believe that these advancements are 
going to be realized by integration. 
These articles further state that the 
Negroes of East Texas, in general, are 
becoming disillusioned about the sig- 
nificance of the leadership of the 
NAACP and are turning away from 
its influence. “There is a growing con- 
cern among Negro teachers over the 
possible loss of their jobs if color lines 
in the schools are erased. Conservative 
Negro leaders are stressing the de- 
velopment of good citizenship rather 
than the explosive issue of mixed 
schools.”’ 


OuTLooK FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


When full consideration is given to 
the influences and developments in the 
situation in Texas, we are led to believe 
that there are great possibilities that 
rapid progress will be made in the 
immediate future in the desegregation 
of its schools, despite the slowdown 
induced by the opposition of the gov- 
ernor, the attorney general, and the 
many candidates for public office, and 
despite the growth of organized re- 
sistance by the Citizens Councils, the 
bitter hostility toward the NAACP, 
and the general apathy of the Negro 
citizens. For there are certain con- 


5 Tbid., June 5, 1956. 
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structive forces that will give assistance 
to the movement. These forces are, 
first, the silent but effective work of 
the Texas Commission on Race Rela- 
tions, a voluntary organization of 
whites and Negroes with local com- 
mittees which deal with race relations. 

Then there are the positive con- 
tributions of the church bodies that 
are endeavoring to make an intelligent 
approach to this question of justice 
and Christian brotherhood in applica- 
tion to all of the citizens of Texas. 
Most of the denominations have a race 
relations program. 

Moreover, the press in Texas has, 
in general, been friendly to the Supreme 
Court’s decision, and this has kept 
anti-Negro and anti-desegregation feel- 
ing from bursting into hostility. It is 
to the credit of the majority of the 
daily newspapers in Texas that it can 
be said that thus far they have main- 
tained an enlightened point of view. 

Further, there are the resolutions of 
the white and Negro state teachers 
associations to cooperate with the 
State Board of Education and the 
Texas Education Agency “in carrying 
out such decisions as may be needed 
by constituted authorities of the state 
concerning segregation in the public 
schools of Texas’’.6 

Finally, there is the unrelenting work 
of the NAACP, which has found Texas 
to be a most favorable testing ground 
of the issues involved in the unconsti- 
tutionality of racial segregation. It is 
highly organized, has intelligent and 
courageous personnel for its leadership, 
and is maintaining active pressure on 
the issues. 

At present, however, in Texas, as is 
the case throughout the South, the 


6 The Journal of Negro Education, The Year- 
book Number XXIV, p. 354. 





NAACP is being seriously challenged 
by the growing Citizens Councils 
whose expressed aim is to besmirch, 
immobilize, and drive it out of the 
state by making the lot of those who 
associate with it so unpleasant that 
the majority of Negroes will shun it, 
causing it to die on the vine. The 
Citizens Councils are fostering the 
fallacious propaganda that its aims are 
as pure, if not purer, than those of 
the NAACP, and that the NAACP 
exists for the sole purpose of fighting 
the white people of the South. During 
the past year, propaganda leaflets 
which are designed to discredit, dis- 
parage, and cast aspersions on the 
origin and aims of the Association 
have been widely circulated within the 
state. 

A number of Negro leaders are re- 
peatedly endeavoring to make it clear 
to the white citizens of Texas that the 
NAACP is one of the greatest of 
America’s organizations that are en- 
deavoring to advance both the prin- 
ciples and the practice of democracy 
within our national boundaries; that 
it is not fighting the whites but is 
agitating and employing legal methods 
to achieve the goal of full citizenship 
rights for Negroes as these rights are 
embodied in the constitution of the 
United States. They seek to make it 
clear that it is only where the white 
people are involved in the abridgment 
of the Negro’s constitutional rights 
that the NAACP must take issue with 
them. They stress the fact that the 
NAACP in no wise endeavors to pre- 
vent white people from voting, trom 
holding office, from seeking employ- 
ment, from getting access to the best 
educational and recreational facilities, 
and from using without restrictions 
the public means of transportation. 
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These claims cannot be made by the 
Citizens Councils, for neither legality 
nor morality is on their side. The 
NAACP and the Citizens Councils are 
not two of a kind; they are not true 
bedfellows. As one Negro editorial 
writer in Texas states it: “The white 
Citizens Councils of the South do not 
have their cause rooted in the United 
States Constitution”. 

As a result of the influence of these 
constructive forces, the following school 
districts have announced their inten- 
tion to begin the desegregation of their 
schools in 1956 and 1957: Galveston, 
Port Arthur, Wichita Falls, Victoria, 
Del Rio, Kingsville, Fort Stockton, 
McCamey, Harlingen, Edinburg, Pe- 
cos, and Odessa. Dallas and Houston 
may perhaps make a modest and 
cautious beginning in September of 
1957. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer wishes to reiterate his 
conviction that Texas is the most favor- 
able region in which to initiate de- 
segregation in the South. First, because 
there is little or no likelihood of the 
opposition achieving statewide solidar- 
ity. Because of the heterogeneity of 
the economic and social circumstances 
and the variations and discrepancies 
in the mores, it will be well-nigh im- 
possible to establish a consciousness of 
kind and a unanimity of attitude and 
mood—collective oneness—among the 
white citizens of the state. The situa- 
tion in Texas is quite contrary, there- 
fore, to that in Mississippi, Georgia, 
and Alabama. In the latter states, 
there is enough commonality of back- 
ground, social attitude, and threat to 
constitute a basis for unanimity of 
feeling and collective behavior. 

The question that continually arises 
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in connection with the problem of de- 
segregating public education in the 
South is whether it should be gradual 
or cataclysmic. The writer personally 
believes that we make a mistake in 
holding that it should be one to the 
exclusion of the other. For there are 
some situations in which total integra- 
tion can be summarily achieved, and 
in such instances complete desegrega- 
tion should be carried out without 
delay. There are many communities in 
Texas where this can be done—those 
communities in which there is not the 
haunting spectre of numbers. 


On the other hand, there are some 
localities in Texas where it would be 
disastrous to endeavor to end segrega- 
tion with one fell blow. Where the 
white citizens feel and fear that an 
attempt to achieve the principle may 
start an avalanche of Negroes into 
their white schools, they are offering 
strong resistance. The problem in these 
areas is basically one of mathematics— 
numbers. And, obviously, the method 
that can best be employed is gradual- 
ism—the “chiselling away” of segrega- 
tion. 


The question that is troubling the 
minds of well-meaning people, both 
white and Negro, in all of the areas of 
the South is “How can we best imple- 
ment the desegregation ruling without 
destroying fundamental values in both 
races? Thoughtful people of goodwill 
do not seem to be able to determine 
just how it can be done in areas of 
dense interracial population. Obvi- 
ously, much of the delay in the com- 
munities of East Texas is the result of 
this bafflement. Several of the school 
boards there would like to make a 
beginning within another year, if a 
beginning can be made without incur- 
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ring social disaster. Many of these 
boards are seeking the advice of Negro 
committees and are asking if some 
compromise can be reached on their 
“whole hog or none position”. 

An important observation that needs 
to be made is that where the white 
authorities show good faith and invite 
the Negro citizens to help them in their 
honest efforts, the Negro citizens 
should be willing to cooperate. They 
should be willing to lend their assist- 
ance wherever and whenever they find 
the white citizens are endeavoring to 
rise above indecision to clear, solid 
ground and should give sincere and 
worthy proposals a trial, for we are all 
feeling our way in the South in dealing 
with this issue. 
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So, as we move into the future with 
this psychological and moral struggle, 
there develops an increasing need for 
the Federal Government to use its 
moral torce to back up the decision of 
its Supreme Court. For with the op- 
position snowballing as it is in the 
South, and with the increasing pressure 
that is being exerted on the NAACP 
to make it “cease and desist’’ in its 
efforts to implement the Supreme 
Court’s decision, a great deal of sub- 
stantial assistance will be needed. 

The strategy in this struggle for 
greater social emancipation must be 
varied in accordance with the different 
circumstances and difficulties, but the 
goal must be unwavering—ultimate 
desegregation for all. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION IN VIRGINIA 


J. Rupert Picotr 


Executive Secretary, Virginia Teachers Association 


“To resist is to do more than to 
stand still; it is to run backwards 
with calculated determination.”! 


This statement uttered in 1926 
characterizes well the current status of 
educational desegregation in Virginia. 
The government of Virginia by official 
pronouncement of its governor and 
concurrence of the General Assembly is 
opposed to any desegregation of the 
public schools. Following this lead, of- 
ficials of several school divisions have 
openly stated that their schools will be 
closed if ordered specifically to abolish 
segregation. Appropriations for the 
1956-57 school term operation in sev- 
eral counties and cities have been 
made on a month-to-month basis. 

As of this writing, no county or city 
has desegregated any of its public 
schools. The School Board in Arling- 
ton County, across the river from the 
District of Columbia, in February, 
asked citizens to support a bond issue 
and openly stated its intention to de- 
segregate the public schools.? The Vir- 
ginia General Assembly in retaliation 
rapidly changed the method of elec- 
tion of the school officials of that 
County, thus, effectively stifling the 
carrying out of this intention.’ 


1 Statement made to the author by a resident, 
name not known, of the Great Dismal Swamp 
= Suffolk, Virginia in January or February, 

? As reported to the Virginia General Assem- 

ly in session, Richmond, Virginia, February, 
1956 by Mrs. Kathryn B. Stone, Member, House 
of Delegates representing Arlington County. 

§ House Bill Number 340, 1956 Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly, passed March 5, 1956 (Approved 


This insistence upon maintenance of 
the segregation “status quo” does not 
tell the whole story. School officials and 
others in many quarters of the state 
have complained loudly about the “lack 
of a concrete plan to support defiant 
words.’’4 One respected organ of state- 
wide circulation credits the political 
race for the next governorship as the 
basic cause for such indecision as 
exists.® 

The Virginia General Assembly regu- 
larly meets each two years. The past 
sixty-day session January-March, 1956 
provided an unusual “spring-board” 
for the “pushing of candidates and 
prospective candidates and platforms.” 
The climax of this jockeying for politi- 
cal position was the Virginia Senate’s 
Joint Resolution of Interposition.* This 
resolution provides in part: 


“Resolution interposing the sov- 
ereignty of Virginia against en- 
croachment upon the reserved pow- 
ers of this State, and appealing to 
sister States to resolve a question of 
contested power.” 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of 
Virginia (The House of Delegates 
concurring)-...” 


by both House of Delegates and Senate of Vir- 
ginia). 

4 Words are the author’s. Based upon a state- 
ment attributed to W. F. Duckworth, Mayor, 
City of Norfolk, Virginia in Richmond News 
Leader, Richmond, Virginia, May 8, 1956, page 


one. 

5 “Tost In Political Shuffle,” an editorial, 
Journal and Guide, Norfolk, Virginia, Issue. of 
Saturday, May 26, 1956, page eight. 

6 Senate Joint Resolution Number 3 and 
House Joint Resolution Number 17, agreed to 
by Virginia General Assembly in session Rich- 
mond, Virginia, February 1, 1956. 
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The resolution states that the Su- 
preme Court, by its May 17, 1954 
decision in the School cases, so inter- 
preted the 14th Amendment as to ef- 
fect an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion since the framers of that amend- 
ment considered segregated education 
permissible. “As a result,” the resolu- 
tion continues: 


“That with the Supreme Court’s 
decision aforesaid and this resolution 
by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, a question of contested power 
has arisen: The Court asserts, for 
its part, that the States did, in fact, 
in 1868, prohibit unto themselves, 
by means of the 14th amendment, 
the power to maintain racially sep- 
arate public schools, which power 
certain of the States have exercised 
daily for more than 80 years; the 
State of Virginia, for her part, as- 
serts that she has never surrendered 
such power.” 


Adoption of the resolution was a fore- 
gone conclusion, but its import and 
effectiveness as a useful device in evad- 
ing the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s decision outlawing segregation 
in schools was widely questioned on the 
floor of the General Assembly before 
its passage in February, 19567 and has 
since been held useless as a legal de- 
fense by Virginia’s Attorney General.® 
Another of these devices to evade the 
Supreme Court decision’s operation in 
Virginia was advanced by Speaker E. 
Blackburn Moore and immediately 
labeled The Moore Resolution.? This 


7 Speech by Delegate Robert Whitehead in 
Virginia General Assembly, Richmond, January 
26, 1956. 

8 Statement attributed to J. Lindsay Almond, 
Attorney General of Virginia, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Richmond, Virginia, February 21, 
1956, page one. 

® House Joint Resolution Number 74, agreed 
to by Virginia House of Delegates February 28, 
1956. Not passed by Virginia Senate. The resolu- 
tion asked that it be “the sense of the Legisla- 


resolution asked the recent session of 
the General Assembly to declare that 
no “segregation should be the declared 
policy for the State of Virginia for the 
school term 1956-57” and that accord- 
ingly “there is no necessity at this 
time” for adoption of the provisions 
of the widely publicized Gray Com- 
mission report. The Gray Commission 
appointed by the Governor of Virginia 
on August 30, 1954,!° was instructed 
“to examine the effect of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the school segregation cases, 
decided May 17, 1954, and to make 
such recommendation as may be 
deemed proper.” 

This Commission officially styled the 
“Commission on Public Education” 
after expenditures of more than 
$100,000.00 of State funds" and a study 
of thirteen and one-half months dura- 
tion proposed first that “if our [Vir- 
ginia] children are to be educated and 
if enforcement of integration is to be 
avoided, it is now clear that Section 141 
of the Constitution of Virginia must be 
amended.” The group composed of 
thirty-two members of the one hun- 
dred forty member Virginia legislature 
suggested that the State Constitution 
be amended accordingly. Early in Jan- 
uary, (January 9) 1956, in a state-wide 
referendum, the people of Virginia 
voted favorably on the question, 
“Should there be a convention to re- 
vise the constitution and recommend 
the same?” The special session thus 
authorized, was held and provision for 
“appropriation of public funds for 
ture that for the school year beginning Septem- 
ber 1956, the public schools throughout Virginia 
continue to operate on a segregated basis.” 

10 Commission on Public Education appointed 
by Thomas B. Stanley, Governor of Virginia. 

1 Statement attributed to the Auditor of 


Virginia, Richmond Times-Dispatch, Richmond, 
Virginia, Wednesday, May 16, 1956, page one. 
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payments of tuition, institutional fees 
and other expenses of students who 
may desire to attend private schools” 
was added to the State’s basic law.” 

Virginia has previously given tuition 
grant funds in a limited way. This 
procedure had been declared invalid on 
November 7, 1955 by the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia in the case 
of “Almond vs Day.’ 

As the past session of the Virginia 
Assembly continued in session, it be- 
came clear that the “‘great rush” which 
had been precipitated by the Gray 
Commission’s November 11, 1955 re- 
port and which had resulted in the 
special session of the Virginia General 
Assembly was believed already to have 
lost some of its meaning. Governor 
Thomas B. Stanley and other Virginia 
governmental leaders were quoted as 
saying that adoption of the full Gray 
Commission Report at this time “is 
unnecessary.” The report which had 
been widely regarded as Virginia’s 
platform of opposition to desegregation 
of the public schools contains twelve 
principal sections.’ They are: 


1. “That school boards be author- 
ized to assign pupils to particular 
schools and to provide for appeals in 
certain instances.” 

2. “That no child be required to at- 
tend an integrated school.” 

3. “That the sections of the Code 
relating to the powers and duties of 
school boards relative to transporta- 
tion of pupils be amended so as to 
provide that school boards may 
furnish transportation for pupils.” 
4. “That changes be made in the 
law relating to the assignment of 
teachers.” 


* Action of the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention, Richmond, Virginia, March 5-7, 1956. 
8 As quoted in the Report of the Commission 
on Public Schools to the Governor of Virginia, 
ae November 11, 1955. 
id. 
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5. “That localities be authorized to 
raise sums of money by a tax on 
property, subject to local taxation, 
to be expended by local school 
authorities for educational purposes 
including cost of transportation and 
to receive and expend State aid for 
the same purposes.” 

6. “That school budgets be required 
to include amounts sufficient for the 
payment of tuition grants and trans- 
portation costs under certain cir- 
cumstances; that local governing 
bodies be authorized to raise money 
for such purposes; that provision be 
made for the expenditure of such 
funds; and that the State Board of 
Education be empowered to waive 
certain conditions in the distribution 
of State funds.” 

7. “That provision be made for the 
reimbursement by the State of one- 
half of any additional costs which 
may be incurred by certain localities 
in payment of tuition grants re- 
quired by law.” 

8. “That local school boards be 
authorized to expend funds designed 
for public school purposes for such 
tuition grants as may be permitted 
by law without first obtaining au- 
thority therefor from the tax levying 
body.” 


9. “That the employment of counsel 
by local school boards be authorized 
to defend the actions of their mem- 
bers and that the payment of costs, 
expenses and liabilities levied against 
them be made by the local govern- 
ing bodies out of the county or city 
treasury as the case may be.” 


10. “That the Virginia Supplemental 
Retirement Act be broadened to 
provide for the retirement of certain 
private schoo] teachers.” 


11. “That the office of the Attorney 
General be authorized to render cer- 
tain services to local school boards.” 


12. “That those sections of the Code 
relating to the minimum school term 
appeals from actions of school 
boards, State funds which are paid 
for public schools in counties, oid 
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levies and use thereof, case appro- 
priations in lieu of school levies, and 
unexpended school funds, _ be 
amended; and that certain obsolete 
sections of the Code be repealed.” 


The January ninth referendum and 
the Gray Commission Report were 
vigorously although apparently not 
effectively opposed. The opposition was 
spearheaded by the newly-formed Vir- 
ginia Council on Human Relations," a 
branch of the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. 

The statement from the Virginia 
Council, an interracial organization 
follows: 


“The big question before us now— 
bigger by far than any sixty-four 
thousand dollar question—is this: 
Are we now ready for the sake of 
saving for a time a racial system that 
is rapidly crumbling in many fields 
and also crumbling in growing num- 
bers of Southern Schools, to invite 
the wrecking or weakening of an edu- 
cational system that has made pos- 
sible more freedom, more happiness, 
and more money in more people’s 
pockets than the mere continuance 
of segregation could ever guarantee 
to anybody? The public ought to 
know that in the opinion of many 
lawyers who have studied this ques- 
tion, legal efforts to prevent integra- 
tion can stand only a few years— 
probably not more than two or three. 
The Supreme Court clearly stated 
that obvious efforts to circumvent 
the law would not be permitted. 
What is more, the public should be 
informed that if Section 141 is 
amended, and the door thereby 
opened for the abandonment of our 
public schools wherever sentiment 
or passion may dictate, one thing is 
bound to follow as sure as night fol- 
lows sunset. Many thousand of our 
less favoed people, white as well 


18 Statement by the Virginia Council on Hu- 
man Relations, Richmond, Virginia, released 
Wednesday, November 30, 1956. 


as Negro, are going to be left out 
in the cold. Even if many white 
people are able by means of make- 
shift private schools to give their 
children a makeshift education, the 
chances are that countless others— 
along with the vast majority of our 
Negro people—will not be able, 
either for lack of space or lack of 
money, to do even that. What we 
shall have, in short, will be a back- 
ward march toward illiteracy, in- 
efficiency and mounting despair.” 


The statement continues: 


“4+ We stand today at a grave 
and decisive moment in the history 
of our State. On the one hand, Vir- 
ginia can plunge ahead with un- 
seemly haste and let its fears become 
the masters of its fate. In the words 
of an editorial in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer: “In a mood of blind 
defiance, the South can abandon its 
public schools, inviting educational 
decay and economic disaster. It can 
turn its parks into pasture land and 
close the doors of its public hospi- 
tals, knowing—as it must know— 
that future generations must rede- 
velop the recreation areas and re- 
build the treatment centers at vast 
expense after long and needless suf- 
fering.” 

“The South can choose that course 
or the people of the South can elect 
to live with the next social order, un- 
wanted as it is by many of them in 
the certain conviction that time will 
bring resolution. In Virginia now, it 
may be too late to take the first 
step toward that wider goal. It may 
be that matters already have gone so 
far that we cannot turn back, and 
that we shall commit the unspeak- 
able folly of elevating ignorance into 
a policy of state. But if that is so, 
we make bold to hope that sometime 
soon our responsible leaders will 
dare to spell out, in far more detail 
than they have done so far, the di- 
mensions of that broad ditch—that 
ditch above the precipice—toward 
which we now appear to be headed.” 
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The Virginia Teachers Association, 
another organization that openly op- 
posed the Gray Commission’s recom- 
mendations, under the signature of its 
Executive Committee, issued a state- 
ment on December 11, 1955.1° In part 
the release said: 


“Tt is difficult for a strictly pro- 
fessional organization such as the 
Virginia Teachers Association to en- 
ter into a political struggle, but when 
the very life of the schools is involved 
—and the lives and careers of our 
children—the VTA must speak. We 
cannot retreat from principle.” 

“ ... we are asked to act with 
speed unheard of in Virginia, since 
its founding days, on a problem of 
the greatest possible magnitude—to 
tamper with the Constitution of 
Virginia. We believe that this great 
rush is questionable in itself and are 
convinced that there should be no 
changing of our Constitution for this 
purpose at this time. We who teach 
feel that our first responsibility is to 
preserve the public school system of 
Virginia, for the public schools are 
the greatest asset that the Com- 
monwealth or any other state can 
have. We, therefore, are for the re- 
tention of the Public Schools and are 
forced to take a position of opposi- 
tion to all those who would change 
the Constitution, and, thereby, open 
the door for the destruction of the 
public school system of Virginia. 
The Virginia Teachers. Association 
wants the public schools preserved 
and we ask all citizens to join hands 
in the preservation of the most im- 
portant public institution—our pub- 
lic schools in Virginia. 


The statement also declared: 


“We, who have the responsibility 
of teaching the young respect for 


16 Virginia Teachers Association is the official 
professional organization of the persons who 
teach in the schools attended by colored children 
—— Membership for school year 1955-56 
is 7,000. 
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government and the duly constituted 

processes of law and order, are 

seriously concerned because the 
whole import of this proposed Con- 
stitutional change seems to be based 
on violating, evading and disregard- 
ing the very law and order and duly 
constituted processes of law and 
order which our governmental offi- 
cials have taken oath to uphold, and 
which must ever be the shining 
example for our young people—the 
future citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. We further oppose the 
proposed Constitutional change be- 
cause its passage will not be a credit 
to our beloved State which has been 
respected for its manifest leadership 
and allegiance to ideals fundamental 
to democracy. 

We herewith reaffirm our faith in 

a government of law, under God, 

designed to permit each individual 

to develop as fully as he can, with- 
out legal or extra-legal barriers 
erected against him. We rededicate 
our lives to the task of helping hu- 
man beings to become free, not only 
from chains which shackle their 
bodies, but also from the misunder- 
standings, prejudices and fears which 
enslave people’s minds and con- 
sciences. These are the things which 
make it possible for people to hide 
their faces in the sands when all 
they, as high level Americans and 

Christians profess to love, is placed 

in jeopardy.” 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
through its state division, the Virginia 
Conference of Branches has urged local 
school boards, city councils, county 
supervisors and others to “sponsor 
meetings of leading citizens in the 
various communities for the purpose 
of compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision outlawing segregation 
in the public schools.”’!? This plea was 

17 Statement by W. Lester Banks, Executive 


Secretary, Virginia State Conference of Branch- 
es, National Association for the Advancement of 
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repeated by the NAACP’s Chief Legal 
Counsel in a speech in Virginia’s largest 
city in April.!® Despite these pleas, no 
public record exists of any such groups 
having been called by an official pub- 
lic body or at work in Virginia at the 
present time. 

Two prominent professors, then of 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville, 
advanced a plan in January which they 
entitled “For Preservation Of Public 
Schools.”!® The proposal asks that the 
local communities “be consistent with 
the Court’s requirement of “deliberate 
speed” in abolishing the practice of 
compulsory segregation. Deliberate 
speed, the professors held “must be 
determined community by  com- 
munity.” The plan also envisions that 
the membership of such a State Ad- 
visory Council on Public Education 
should be composed of: four represen- 
tatives of the General Assembly; two 
State Department of Education repre- 
sentatives; one representative from the 
Virginia School Boards Association; 
one division superintendent of schools; 
one representative from the Virginia 
Teachers Association; one representa- 
tive from the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation; one representative from the 
Parent-Teachers Association (white); 
one representative from the Parent 


Colored People, Richmond, Virginia, June 12, 
1955, 
18 Speech by Thurgood Marshall, Chief Legal 


Counsel, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, New York, N. Y., to 
the Second District, Virginia Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Civic Auditorium, Norfolk, Virginia, 
Friday, March 23, 1956. 

19 B. J. Chandler, and Douglass S. Ward, For 
Preservation of the Public Schools, Virginia Edu- 
cation Bulletin, Richmond, Virginia, January- 
February, 1956, page 69. Both Drs. Chandler 
and Ward resigned from the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville in May, 1956. Dr. Chandler 
was Associate Professor of Education and Dr. 
Ward was Acting Dean, School of Education of 
the University. 


Teachers Association (Negro), two 
representatives of the general public. 

This plan for a State Advisory Coun- 
cil received wide publicity in Virginia. 
The function of the council as envi- 
sioned by the authors was: 


1. “To encourage community lead- 
ers advisory groups to work out 
plans for operating schools, under 
the Supreme Court ruling and to sub- 
mit these plans as recommendations 
to local school boards.” 

2. “To advise community groups 
and serve as an information clearing 
house for plans as they are deve- 
loped.” 

3. “To assemble plans put into 
operation in school divisions and 
transmit these to the appropriate 
official designated by the Federal 
Court as evidence of good faith in 
compliance with the deliberate speed 
edict.’ 


In the last two months, the NAACP 
has appealed to the District Federal 
Courts to enforce the Supreme Court’s 
decision outlawing segregation in the 
public schools in five localities in Vir- 
ginia, namely, Prince Edward County, 
Charlottesville, Norfolk, | Newport 
News, and Arlington. Each of these 
cases was filed in the Court after peti- 
tions by local citizens asking for an 
end to segregation in public schools 
were denied or ignored. The cases in- 
volving the county and cities listed are 
expected to be heard by the Federal 
District Courts in Virginia in June 
and July. 

Virginia’s governmental leaders ap- 
pear to be embarked upon a program of 
evasion, circumvention, resistance and 
partial defiance of the decision of May 
17, 1954 and the implementation opin- 
ion of May 31, 1955 of the Supreme 

20 From an article Race Case Due July Hear- 


ing, Richmond News Leader, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, May 30, 1956, page 19. 
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Court of the United States “outlawing 
segregation in the public schools.” To 
date, there seems to be very little ef- 
fective opposition to these plans and 
procedures of the Commonwealth’s po- 
litical officials. 


ADDENDUM 


Numerous recognized Virginia edu- 
cators take the position that the 
majority of the citizens of the State 
have not spoken on the question “of 
the abandonment of segregation in the 
public schools.” Despite the current 


situation, these observers contend that 
when forced, Virginia will support ra- 
cial desegregation. While not nearly 
so optimistic, the author counts him- 
self on the side of those who believe 
that desegregated public schools will 
come to the Commonwealth; and soon. 
However, the facts show conclusively 
that present action to maintain segre- 
gation in Vriginia public schools (1) 
apparently is widely accepted and (2) 
that no substantial numbers of citi- 
zens to date have challenged such 
action. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


EDUCATION IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Lawrence V. JorDAN 


Principal, Teacher-Training High School, West Virginia State College 


In this paper attempt will be made 
to report progress in educational dese- 
gregation in West Virginia, to cite cer- 
tain factors furthering this progress, 
and to comment on developments in 
various areas other than education, in 
the main as these have taken place 
since submission of the 1955 Yearbook 
report. The terms integration and de- 
segregation, except when defined other- 
wise, are here used interchangeably. 

Relaxation of the barriers of segrega- 
tion in areas other than education has 
been slight, the greatest advances 
within the past year or so having been 
made, NAACP officials believe, by 
motion picture theaters. Segregation in 
newer public housing has been in large 
measure eliminated, with little fuss or 
friction, a development antedating the 
Supreme Court decision. Private hous- 
ing, however, remains in large measure 
segregated, though dividing lines are 
not hard and fast as they are in much 
of the South and are crossed frequently 
without the violence which has accom- 
panied such moves in many Northern 
cities. Little change has occurred in 
policies of eating places. Larger restau- 
rants and hotels serve Negroes when 
members of mixed groups, such as asso- 
ciations, except in their main dining 
room. Woodrum’s of Charleston, per- 
haps the state’s newest and finest tea 
room, opened without racial restriction, 
but its practice remains the exception. 
Most larger department and ten-cent 
stores which serve food, serve Negroes 
at certain counters, usually without 
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seats, but not at others or at tables. 
A very few hotels including the Green- 
brier, an internationally known resort, 
house Negroes if in mixed groups. A 
few motels recently have begun to 
accept Negro guests without requiring 
that they be members of mixed groups. 
The policy which persists, however, is 
illustrated by the action of a Charles- 
ton hotel, which refused to honor a 
reservation by Ralph Bunche when he 
spoke at the State Capitol. No notable 
modification in employment policies, 
it seems, has accompanied desegrega- 
tion except employment by the chemi- 
cal industry in the Charleston area of 
several Negro research chemists, ex- 
tension of opportunity for summer 
employment in chemical plants to 
Negro teachers of science, and increased 
employment of Negro nurses. Several 
service clubs, whose membership is 
composed chiefly of local business men, 
have invited Negroes to become mem- 
bers, a change in policy which school 
desegregation appears to have influ- 
enced. 

Public recreational facilities are quite 
generally open to all citizens. State 
parks, though Negroes appear to have 
made little use of them, are not segre- 
gated. Clientele of municipal recrea- 
tion centers seems to be determined 
by the racial make-up of the communi- 
ties in which centers are located rather 
than by ordinance or exclusion policies. 
Swimming pools, however, have been 
cause for litigation or threats of such, 
and construction has in certain areas 




















been delayed by some who wished to 
prevent their common use by citizens 
of all races, though recently there have 
been signs of change in attitude of such 
persons, with school desegregation in 
some instances a causal factor. 

Hospital practices vary. Institutions 
maintained by Catholic organizations 
and the United Mine Workers are not 
segregated; most others are, the com- 
mon practice being to set aside a ward 
for Negro patients and to rent private 
rooms to Negroes. Those in the 
Charleston area extend courtesy of 
membership to Negro physicians; in 
most other parts of the state, Negro 
physicians placing patients in city or 
county hospitals must turn them over 
to white practitioners. 

In marked contrast to the sometimes 
disappointing results of efforts to fur- 
ther desegregation in such areas as 
employment, by June, 1955, a number 
of significant advances had been made 
in education, some of them long before 
announcement of the Supreme Court 
decision. By way of background these 
major developments for the state as a 
whole prior to the close of the 1954-55 
term are briefly recounted. 

Negro and white state education 
associations prior to the decision 
formed one organization; most county 
and other affiliates followed suit. 

The school for Negro deaf and blind 
was closed and inmates and some staff 
members were sent to the school for 
whites. 

A number of private colleges and one 
Catholic secondary school, certain uni- 
versity extension and state vocational 
education division programs, state 
graduate and professional schools, and 
one county school system had opened 
their doors to Negro students prior to 
the Supreme Court decision of May 
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17, 1954, in one instance as much as 30 
years earlier, in others from one to 18 
years. 


All state higher institutions were de- 
segregated at the beginning of the 1954 
summer term and by September, with 
one exception, had integrated student 


bodies. 


Twenty-nine of the state’s 46 coun- 
ties having Negro children of school 
age, in September, 1954, integrated 
schools or transportation or both in 
some measure and manner. Several ex- 
perienced protests and demonstrations 
—for the most part short-lived—and 
one, after a period of disorder, “resegre- 
gated” its schools. 


The most significant current develop- 
ment in higher education appears to be 
the increase in numbers of white stu- 
dents attending what had been Negro 
institutions and in the number of Negro 
students at former white institutions. 
The increasingly numerically inte- 
grated nature of the student bodies of 
West Virginia state higher institutions 
in 1955-56 is indicated by the follow- 
ing comparisons: in the fall of 1954 
there were 185 white students attend- 
ing two colleges formerly for Negroes 
and 92 Negro students attending eight 
higher institutions formerly for whites. 
In the second semester of 1956-57 there 
were approximately 513 white students 
attending what had been Negro colleges 
and approximately 200 Negro students 
attending former white institutions. 
The number of white students attend- 
ing former Negro colleges increased 
nearly three times; the number of 
Negroes enrolled in institutions once 
white, it is estimated, nearly doubled. 
Estimates for 1955-56 are given be- 
cause several institutions no longer 
keep enrollment figures by race. 
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An inquiry! made in May, 1956, indi- 
cates that in such institution-controlled 
activities as admissions, classroom pro- 
cedures, housing, meals, recreation, 
health services, scholarships and loans, 
and placement, officials of state higher 
institutions and of private colleges 
which have desegregated are making a 
sincere and largely successful attempt 
to eliminate discrimination. Some have 
not yet got around to the problem of 
fraternities and sororities that discrim- 
inate on racial or religious grounds; 
others, both in public and in private 
institutions, have dealt with it in forth- 
right fashion. All public and some 
private institutions would refuse 
scholarships or loan funds which re- 
quired any deviation from a policy of 
nondiscrimination. 

Few faculty members of state and 
private colleges apparently have played 
any considerable réle as consultants to 
boards of education, school officials, 
or parent groups in the implementation 
of the Supreme Court decision. One, 
President S. H. Smith, of Marshall Col- 
lege, served as chairman of the liaison 
committee which worked out initial 
procedures through which white and 
Negro state teachers associations were 
integrated. Others have served on 
panels, related their experiences in 


1 Tllinois Committee on Discriminations in 
Higher Education, Model Policy Relative to Dis- 
criminations in Higher Education [Published for 
the Committee by the American Council on 
Education] 1951, was used as the basis for a 
questionnaire sent to presidents of private and 
higher institutions. 

2 William J. L. Wallace, “What are the Im- 
plications of the Supreme Court Action on De- 
segregation for All Types of Colleges and for 
Professional Organizations?” Current Issues in 
Higher Education, 1955, Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation 1955, pp. 63-71. 

3 Ruth B. Jefferson, Proposals for Developing 
Intergroup Understanding through Home and 
Family Life Education, New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1956. (Unpub- 
lished Ed. D. project.) 
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print,” and given counsel in other ways, 
One worker recently completed a study 
presenting “over 100 learning exper- 
iences which may be incorporated in 
home and family life education to help 
Negro and white boys and girls learn 
to work and play together in good will 
and mutual cooperation.”* Apparently 
no serious research or study is being 
made by college faculty members of 
the many programs of desegregation 
and integration as these go forward 
within the state. 

College presidents seem to be unan- 
imous in their opinion that desegrega- 
tion of students in higher education 
has been highly successful to date. 
With this judgment there would doubt- 
less be general concurrence. However, 
it appears that in only one institution, 
West Virginia State College, has any 
serious beginning been made toward in- 
tegration of staff. In employment cate- 
gories its white staff members range 
from unskilled labor through full pro- 
fessorship and departmental chairman- 
ship. Alderson-Broaddus College, a 
private church-related institution, is 
actively seeking faculty members with- 
out regard to race. No segregated 
private college has announced any 
change in admission policies. 

The very substantial progress made 
in desegregation of county school sys- 
tems in 1953-54 continued. Plans of 
one county to integrate were halted by 
protests, but by the opening of the 
1955-56 term, 36 others had desegre- 
gated in full or in part—two of these in 
transportation only—with no major 
difficulties. 

Of this group, several completed 
desegregation of their schools at the 
close of the 1955-56 term; most of the 
others are expected to do so volun- 
tarily; against one of this number suit 
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has been entered to bring about more 
complete compliance. 

Of the ten counties which by Septem- 
ber, 1956, had taken no significant 
action, four have been directed by 
Federal district court to complete 
desegregation of their schools by Sep- 
tember, 1956, and one has been per- 
mitted postponement pending comple- 
tion of a building program. Their com- 
pliance will leave no more than five or 
six wholly segregated county school 
systems in the state. Of this number 
two, if requested to begin desegrega- 
tion, will probably also ask for post- 
ponement incident to completion of 
building programs. 

There have been seven legal actions 
entered against boards of education in 
West Virginia to remove some form of 
segregation and one to recover position 
lost as a result of desegregation. The 
first of these, a suit brought in 1926 
to open to Negroes the facilities of the 
Charleston main public library, under 
management of what was then the city 
school board, was reported briefly in 
the 1955 Year Book Number of the 
Journat or Necro Epucation, page 
372. The six most recent actions have 
been filed by NAACP Attorneys T. G. 
Nutter and Willard L. Brown to ini- 
tiate or accelerate desegregation in the 
schools of Greenbrier, Raleigh, Logan 
Mercer, McDowell and Cabell counties. 
In five of these, boards have agreed to 
carry out, under a plan proposed by the 
court, prompt removal of racial restric- 
tions upon school attendance. The last 
named action, entered June 8, is yet to 
be heard. 

The Greenbrier County suit, which 
set the pattern for subsequent hearings 
in West Virginia and will doubtless be 
cited in other states, is of interest for 
several reasons: (1) Judge Ben Moore 


ruled that threats of violence accom- 
panying integration did not constitute 
reason for denial of injunction; (2) de- 
fense counsel acknowledged that the 
Supreme Court decision voided state 
constitutional and statutory provisions 
for racial separation in the schools; 
(3) as no constitutional question was 
raised, a single judge presided; (4) the 
suit for injunction was continued as a 
class action and not, as counsel for the 
school board had argued, as one of in- 
dividuals; (5) when at one point in the 
proceeding the possibility of the board’s 
refusal to follow orders of the court 
was mentioned by counsel for the 
board, Judge Moore explained that if 
members did so without appealing, he 
would put them in jail; (6) injunction 
was denied because defendants agreed 
to comply with the spirit and the letter 
of the desegregation plan, because in- 
junction would have permitted appeal, 
thus resulting in further delay, and be- 
cause of the general unwisdom of 
“government by injunction.” The court 
retains jurisdiction until its recom- 
mendations have been fully complied 
with. 

The Greenbrier County board was 
directed to admit any child to any 
school in his attendance area without 
regard to race if and whenever there 
was room. When crowded conditions 
did not permit this, names of such stu- 
dents were to be placed on a waiting 
list from which students of either race 
were to be granted admission on a first- 
come-first-serve basis. Complete aboli- 
tion of segregation on account of race 
was to be effected by September, 1956. 
County officials, it is believed, wel- 
comed the suit, preferring to take to 
their patrons—some of whom, it was 
feared, would be dubious or hostile—a 
court order or its equivalent rather 











than their own recommendations. Few 
children transferred and integration 
proceeded quietly. 


The plans stipulated by the court 
for the other five counties were similar 
except that in the Logan County case 
postponement in integration of sec- 
ondary school was approved pending 
completion of two buildings in order to 
avoid a second shifting of pupils. In 
McDowell County the superintendent 
was not permitted to require each 
student wishing to transfer to secure 
his permission. 


In each of these cases Attorney 
Brown made mention of a matter not 
before the Court, the placement of 
Negro teachers in the newly integrated 
set-up, his suggestion being that to 
avoid unnecessary “cluttering up” 
the court with subsequent suits, boarc. 
might well be careful to avoid discrim- 
inatory discharge of teachers already 
employed “‘so that we will not have to 
come back into court in connection 
with them.” In reply, the Court 
pointed out that this matter did not 
come within the scope of the case, that 
the Court confined itself to questions 
raised in the case before it, and that al- 
though it might be wise for boards of 
education to think about the sugges- 
tion that Mr. Brown had made in order 
to avoid subsequent litigation on the 
subject, the Court could not express 
itself on it. To what extent these legal- 
istic asides have served to increase re- 
tention of Negro teachers when schools 
were desegregated has not _ been 
determined. 


In the case of Richard Woodard v 
Brooke County Board of Education, this 
plaintiff, a Negro teacher, was not hired 
as a result of consolidations brought 
about by desegregation. Failing after 
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repeated attempts to secure reemploy- 
ment, he entered suit. Agreement was 
reached, and the hearing set for 5 
December 1955 was not held. Under 
terms of the settlement the validity of 
the teacher’s contract with the board 
was recognized, and he was assured a 
maximum amount of substitute teach- 
ing—to begin immediately—and place- 
ment for full employment at the earliest 
feasible opportunity. Woodard agreed 
to drop all other claims against the 
board. 


Integration of school staffs was 
greatly accelerated numerically in the 
term just ended. The number of white 
teachers teaching integrated classes in 
1955-56 was 1795 as compared to 897 
in 1954-55, an increase of 50 per cent. 
The number of Negro teachers in 1955- 
56 teaching such classes was estimated 
to be 102, as compared to 15 in 1954 
55, an increase of nearly 600 per cent. 
The number of Negro teachers not re- 
employed in 1954-55 when schools were 
desegregated was 15; the number not 
reemployed in 1955-56 is estimated to 
be ten. 


The picture for reemployment in in- 
tegrated schools of Negro teachers al- 
ready employed in Negro schools when 
these were desegregated is less clear 
than it was last year because exact 
figures are not available. The evidence, 
based in part on estimates, seems to 
show, however, that this picture is now 
much brighter than it appeared last 
year. Most of the counties further de- 
segregating schools at close of the cur- 
rent term, it appeared, would retain 
most Negro teachers, but final action 
on all teachers, at the time of this writ- 
ing, in many instances had not been 
taken or had not been announced. On 
the other hand, in no West Virginia 
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county, apparently, was any new Negro 
teacher employed in an integrated 
school though the need for teachers was 
so acute that many persons holding 
sub-standard certificates were em- 
ployed. This year, although the short- 
age has continued, it appears that only 
one Negro teacher was so employed. 


The number of Negro principals re- 
tained in integrated schools, it appears, 
will be few. To date there are five, in- 
cluding the teacher of a one-room ele- 
mentary school. Standard operating 
practice has been to move Negro chil- 
dren and teachers to white schools 
under white principals and to employ 
the Negro principal as a teacher. In 
one instance, when this did not prove 
feasible, procedure was in part re- 
versed: the Negro high school building, 
the newer structure, was made the 
senior high school for all students; the 
older white high school building was 
used as a junior high school for all stu- 
dents; the white high school principal 
was retained as principal of both 
schools; and the Negro principal was 
employed as a teacher. Wood county 
employed its Negro principal as a 
supervisor, but this practice is the 
exception. 


Official figures for the number of 
children of each race, white and Negro, 
this year attending integrated schools 
are not available because enrollment 
statistics are no longer identified by 
race, except for schools which remained 
segregated, but data available indicate 
the total increase is substantial. 


Schools officials have not labored 
alone to continue the rather rapid and 
generally successful advance of school 
desegregation in 1955-56. In this school 
year, as in the last, their efforts have 
had the firm and intelligent support of 
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the press, to which NAACP officials 
attribute much of the success of the 
movement, the offer of active coopera- 
tion by church groups which had al- 
ready endorsed the principle of desegre- 
gation, and the growing concern of 
some educational associations with 
furthering of integration. A number of 
state church groups and the West Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches endorsed the 
principle of desegregation, commended 
the state superintendent of schools and 
school officials in counties that had 
made or were thought to be making a 
start toward integration, admonished 
their member congregations to invite 
persons of other races into the full 
fellowship and membership of the 
church, or otherwise lent moral sup- 
port to the desegregation movement.‘ 
Among developments which will prob- 
ably be watched with interest are the 
work of the Human Relations Program 
of the West Virginia Council of 
Churches, “designed to aid in the in- 
tegration process,” and the work of 
certain ministerial councils. 


The West Virginia Classroom 
Teachers Association, largest of state 
education association affiliates, have 
addressed themselves directly to prob- 
lems of professional integration. A 
Human and International Relations 
Committee, which has actively con- 
cerned itself with participation of 
Negro teachers in CTA affairs and 
membership on committees, has made 
“problems arising from racial integra- 
tion...the major project for 1956- 
Si* 


Final plans are not yet known for all 


4 West Virginia Council of Churches, West 
Virginia Churches Speak on Integration; Official 
Statements of Church Bodies in West Virginia, 
The Council, 1956. 
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counties, but there seems to be con- 
fidence among Negro and white lay 
citizens and educators that the job of 
desegregation, which is the elimination 
of the machinery of separation, will 
have been substantially completed by 


the spring of 1957, that the principal 
task remaining before the state will 
then be integration, defined by Wil- 
liams and Ryan in Schools in Transi- 
tion as “establishment of mutually 
acceptable shared participation.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL DESEGREGATION, 1956: 
A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Preston VALIEN 
Chairman, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


In reviewing the status of educa- 
tional desegregation in the year since 
the May 31, 1955, implementation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme Court, one 
is struck by the predominance of what 
appears to be two strongly contradic- 
tory developments. On the one hand, 
the period has been marked by a 
growth in organized opposition to the 
Supreme Court’s decision which, in the 
Deep South, approaches anarchy in 
some instances and overt subversion of 
the national government in others. Yet, 
the period has been marked also by 
important legal victories for desegrega- 
tion (even in the Deep South) and by 
significant progress in desegregation of 
activities outside of education. While 
these two developments may appear to 
be contradictory and unrelated, one 
can hardly escape the feeling that both 
the growth of organized opposition to 
the decision and the resort to the ma- 
chinery of the courts for implementa- 
tion of the decision are products of the 
same set of consequences: (1) the gen- 
eral failure of Southern political leader- 
ship to take a responsible position 
based upon moral convictions or upon 
respect for law and order and (2) the 
general inability or unwillingness of 
other white Southern leaders, especially 
the so-called moderates who profess 
either moral convictions against segre- 
gation or a respect for law and order, to 
take collectively a position counter to 
that of the political leadership in the 
arena of public opinion.’ Given these 


1 For an explanation of the lack of “idealistic 


conditions, one should not be surprised 
at the growth and continuation of or- 
ganized opposition to the application 
of the law of the land nor at the feeling 
on the part of supporters of the decision 
of the necessity to utilize the power of 
the courts to effect its implementation. 


OFFICIAL OPpposITION TO THE DECISION 
IN THE SOUTH 


The official opposition to the imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court’s 
decision has tended to focus more upon 
legal inventions of various types, while 
extra-legal economic and social sanc- 
tions which were prominent at one time 
now appear to be receiving less empha- 
sis. The legislatures of the strongly 
defiant states have established state 
agencies specifically directed to find 
means to circumvent the decision. 
Mississippi, for example, has estab- 
lished a State Sovereignty Committee 
with an appropriation of $250,000 and 
with the authority to employ secret 
investigators and informants in com- 
bating desegregation. Georgia has The 
Georgia Education Commission for the 
same purpose, and Louisiana has the 
Joint Legislative Segregation Com- 
mittee with an appropriation of 
$100,000 to pay attorney fees to fight 
desegregation. South Carolina has a 
School Segregation Committee first 
appointed in 1951 by Governor James 
F. Byrnes and extended indefinitely by 


or progressive imagination” in Southern politics, 
see Ralph McGill, “The Angry South,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, pp. 31-34, April, 1956. 
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the 1956 legislature to study ways and 
means of maintaining segregated 
schools. The committee has authorized 
a legal staff of a chief counsel and four 
or five assistants. North Carolina has 
its Advisory Committee on Education 
and Virginia has its Gray Commission. 

The legal devices which these com- 
mittees and others have developed aim 
either to permit the continuation of 
segregated public education by evasive 
techniques of various types or to 
abolish the public school system.? 
These legal devices have been generally 
confined to those states where no pub- 
lic school desegregation at all has taken 
place prior to or since the Supreme 
Court decision. Seven states (Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia) 
have adopted resolutions of interposi- 
tion or of nullification, and proposals for 
adoption of such resolutions have been 
made in other states, although these 
are widely admitted by many of their 
proponents to be designed [chiefly to in- 
fluence and stiffen public opposition 
against desegregation and the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The legal proposals to circumvent 
educational desegregation include: (a) 
giving local authorities the power to 
assign each individual pupil to a 
specific school, (b) measures making it 
illegal for teachers, students or school 
officials to advocate or to implement 
desegregation, (c) state constitutional 
amendments and laws disclaiming pub- 
lic education as an individual right or 
as a state obligation, (d) laws to censor 
books which appear to support desegre- 
gation or racial equality, (e) laws 


2See the excellent discussion of these legal 
devices in James M. Nabrit, Jr., “Legal Inven- 
tions and the Desegregation Process,”’ The An- 
nals, 304: 35-43, March, 1956. 





abolishing compulsory school attend- 
ance, (f) measures requiring teachers to 
sign segregation loyalty oaths and to 
refrain from joining the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), (g) regulations re- 
stricting teacher appointments to a 
year-to-year basis and (h) measures to 
provide for the abolition of state public 
schoo] systems. The Georgia State 
Board of Education adopted two 
resolutions which would have revoked 
“forever” the Georgia teaching license 
of any teacher who approved of or 
agreed to teach racially mixed classes 
or held membership in the NAACP. 
While the president of the Georgia 
Education Association (which is com- 
posed of white teachers) supported the 
resolutions, strong opposition from the 
press, the Atlanta Council of United 
Church Women, the Georgia League of 
Women Voters and other groups 
caused the resolutions to be rescinded 
in a subsequent meeting of the State 
Board. Instead the board decided to 
require teachers to sign an oath to 
“uphold, support and defend the con- 
stitution and laws” of Georgia. Two 
new textbook committees appointed 
by the Georgia State Board of Educa- 
tion examined books and other reading 
materials in the Georgia school system 
for “‘anti-southern bias” and general 
merit. Charges were also made that 
certain books were “un-Georgian.” 
In South Carolina a concurrent resolu- 
tion requested the State Library Board 
to remove from circulation certain 
books “antagonistic and inimical to 
the traditions of South Carolina.” 

Of the various legal proposals de- 
signed to continue educational segre- 
gation, one of the most widely adopted 
or proposed has been the transfer of all 
authority over assignment and enroll- 
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ment of pupils to superintendents or 
local school boards, and in at least one 
instance, to the sheriff. Assignment 
bills have been proposed or adopted in 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
These proposals usually state that 
pupil assignments will be made com- 
mensurate with the personality, wel- 
fare, happiness, and ability of the child 
or with public peace, safety, health and 
morals of the people of the district. 
They usually provide a long and ex- 
pensive appeal procedure, but since 
the ultimate objective is racial segre- 
gation, even their proponents usually 
admit that the establishment of their 
legal invalidity is merely a matter of 
time. As a matter of fact, these pro- 
posals contain the self-defeating ele- 
ment that the more effective they are in 
achieving their objective of racial segre- 
gation, the easier it will be to establish 
the case for their legal invalidation. 


THE REsIsTANCE Group MOovEMENT 


The extra-legal resistance move- 
ments to desegregation (White Citizen 
Councils, Federations for Constitu- 
tional Government, Ku Klux Klan, 
etc.) achieved their greatest growth in 
the “do nothing” and “wait and see” 
period following the Supreme Court’s 
1954 decision. They vary widely in 
composition, philosophy and effective- 
ness. One of the interesting reflections 
of the present low state of political in- 
tegrity and legal ethics of some 
Southern political leaders is the fact 
that some of the Southern attorneys 
and political leaders in Arkansas, 
Florida and other states who are 
credited with influencing the U. S. 
Supreme Court to grant their states 
time for adjustment in its implementa- 
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tion decree are now among the leaders 
of the resistance movements in their 
states. While the resistance movements 
include such leaders, other segments of 
it include the educationally and econ- 
omically underpriviledged whites of the 
Ku Klux Klan type. The philosophy 
of the movements ranges from a single- 
minded concern over desegregation and 
“racial mongrelization” to opposition 
to Jews, Catholics, foreign-born, the 
mental health movement, fluoridation, 
and the United Nations. In some man- 
ner, through opposition to these diverse 
elements, the mystique of the mainte- 
nanceof the racial purity of white blood 
is fused with a concern for states’ rights 
which leads to influential political 
activity. Fleming® has listed at least 
twenty pro-segregation groups in the 
South and points out that in at least 
four southern states political control 
is in the hands of politicians who are 
wholly sympathetic to the aims and 
methods of the resistance groups, while 
in four additional states the resistance 
groups exert strong political influence 
on the legislature and upon political 
office holders. It is more than coinci- 
dence that the political leaders within 
the resistance groups come from areas 
which deny or severely restrict the vot- 
ing rights of Negroes. These restric- 
tions have been extended to whites 
where it was necessary to do so in order 
to prevent Negroes from registering 
and voting. 

The activities of the resistance 
groups have served to once more point 
the moral that freedom is indivisible, 
and the only way to preserve it for 
any one is to oppose attempts to deny 
it to others. The intimidations and 


3 Harold C. Fleming, “Resistance Movements 
and Racial Desegregation,” The Annals, 304: 
44-52, March, 1956. 
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reprisals which were first inflicted upon 
Negroes have quickly been extended 
to white citizens who have dared to 
express sentiments in favor of compli- 
ance with the Supreme Court’s 
decision. Clergymen have been de- 
nounced and dismissed, teachers have 
been fired, students have been cen- 
sured. Protestant churches have been 
attacked in Georgia for opposing segre- 
gation, while Catholic churches have 
been threatened with restrictive legis- 
lation in Louisiana to prevent desegre- 
gation of their church schools. Mis- 
sissippi has passed a bill requiring all 
teachers, white and Negro, to submit 
affidavits listing memberships held in 
all types of organizations during the 
past five years. Reports indicate that 
only the Negro teachers opposed it. 
Religious Emphasis Week was can- 
celled at the University of Mississippi 
when the speakers who included several 
religious leaders would not consent to 
keep silent if questioned on segregation 
in their discussions. 

/ The tragic element in this situation 
is the failure on the part of the white 
community to recognize the need for 
organized counter-resistance not to 
protect the Negro but to protect their 
own democratic rights. When a prom- 
inent editor of a leading weekly news 
magazine which apparently has decided 
to take a leading role in supporting 
racial segregation writes of conformity 
by coercion‘ he interprets coercion as 
the use of the law to prohibit racial 
segregation in public facilities, but he 
fails to recognize as coercion the re- 
verse instance of the use of the law to 
enforce racial segregation in public 
facilities. No coercion is seen, for ex- 
ample, in the laws and actions of state 


4 U.S. News and World Report, p. 140, July 6, 
1956. 


officials and agencies in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Florida and Texas which pro- 
hibit or attempt to prevent communi- 
ties in these states which desire to 
comply with the law from doing so. In 
stating that prejudice cannot be legis- 
lated out of existence, he fails to see 
that it is not prejudice but behavior 
which is being regulated and seems un- 
aware of the fact that supporters of 
racial segregation have long used the 
law to regulate the same _ behavior 
which they now say can not or should 
not be regulated by law. This editor 
and other supporters of racial segrega- 
tion generally fail to see any element of 
coercion in the unanimity with which 
pro-segregation resolutions and laws 
are passed in southern state legis- 
latures. They fail to see any coercion 
in the resignation under pressure of the 
young white editor of a daily paper in 
Florence, South Carolina, who had 
called for moderation on the desegre- 
gation issue. This young white editor 
said upon resigning, “Our Southland 
is becoming a place where non-concur- 
rence with the established orthodoxy is 
cause for rejection and social ostra- 
cism.”® The region and the nation still 
await an organized collective expres- 
sion of those in the South who believe 
that the Supreme Court decision was 
morally or legally justified or, who, 
while believing neither, still feel that 
law and order should prevail. To those 
who raise the oft-heard query as to ex- 
pediency and safety, one can only say 
with Benjamin Franklin that “those 
who give up essential liberty to obtain 
a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety,” and one 
can further say that history establishes 
that they usually achieve neither. 


5 Time Magazine, p. 50, July 30, 1956. 
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SIGNIFICANT LEGAL VICTORIES FOR 
DESEGREGATION 

Despite the growth of the resistance 
groups and the fact that they often 
receive support by the executive and 
legislative branches of the state govern- 
ments and even the state judiciary in 
some instances, several important legal 
victories have been won in the federal 
courts. In Alabama, a federal judge or- 
dered the admission of Miss Arthurine 
Lucy to the University of Alabama. 
She was admitted for three days and 
subsequently expelled as the result of a 
series of developments after mob action 
forced her to leave the school. In 
Arkansas, the federal courts issued a 
permanent injunction restraining a 
resistance group from interfering with 
the Hoxie School Board in the imple- 
mentation of its desegregation pro- 
gram. When this resistance group 
appealed the decision, the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice announced that it 
will enter the case on the side of the 
school board as a friend of the court. 
The significance of this is readily 
apparent. Another significant legal 
victory was won in Florida by Virgil 
Hawkins, a Negro, who had been seek- 
ing admission to the University of 
Florida Law School for more than six 
years. The United States Supreme 
Court has directed that Hawkins 
should be admitted not later than this 
fall, although Florida is still appealing 
the decision. In Louisiana, a federal 
judge invalidated all school segrega- 
tion laws passed by the legislature in 
1954. In Virginia, a federal judge has 
recently directed that Charlottesville 
begin desegregation of its schools this 
fall. While West Virginia has made 
significant progress in desegregation, in 
a case involving Greenbrier County, a 
federal judge followed a_ pattern 
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which is becoming standard procedure 
in school segregation cases: 


1. He ruled that threats of vio- 
lence regarding desegregation did 
not constitute reason for non-com- 
pliance. 

2. The suit was judged as a class 
action and not one of individuals. 

3. State segregation laws were de- 
clared voided by the United States 
Supreme Court decision. 

4. He established a deadline for 
compliance by the school board. 


One of the significant aspects of the 
cases relating to colleges and universi- 
ties which have reached the U. S. 
Supreme Court has been the clear in- 
dication by the court that its policy of 
gradual implementation of educational 
desegregation at the elementary and 
secondary level did not apply to the 
higher education level where immediate 
admission of qualified Negro applicants 
is usually ordered. 

In spite of the growth in strength of 
the resistance movements, desegrega- 
tion in education made substantial 
progress during the preceding year. 
While no public elementary or sec- 
ondary school desegregation has 
occurred in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia, the federal courts have or- 
dered local school districts in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia to begin desegrega- 
tion by this fall. In addition, court or- 
ders directing the admission of Negroes 
to formerly all-white publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities were 
rendered in Alabama and Florida 
for the first time. In several other 
states new court decisions and ad- 
ministrative rulings widened already 
existing enrollment opportunities for 
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Negroes in publicly supported institu- 
tions. According to a survey made in 
1956 by Southern School News, half of 
the 208 formerly all-white publicly 
supported colleges in the South were 
open to Negroes and 93 of the 104 were 
reported to have Negro students.® 
Only Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina were found to have had 
no Negroes enrolled in their publicly 
supported all-white colleges. It should 
be noted also that many formerly all- 
white privately supported and church- 
related colleges in the South have been 
opened to Negroes. 

A significant development has been 
the growing enrollment of white stu- 
dents in formerly all-Negro colleges 
where these colleges are strategically 
located and have good academic repu- 
tations. The outstanding example of 
this is West Virginia where there were 
185 white students attending two col- 
leges formerly for Negroes in the fall of 
1954, and this number had increased to 
513 by the second semester of 1955-56. 
Lincoln University in Missouri, 
formerly a state-supported institution 
for Negroes, reported approximately 
200 white students during 1955-56 or 
approximately one-fifth of the total 
enrollment. Similar developments have 
been reported for other colleges, 
especially private colleges such as Fisk 
University in Tennessee and Talladega 
College in Alabama. 

Eight southern and border states 
which at the time of the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision either required or per- 
mitted segregated public education 
have begun the desegregation process. 
Arkansas initiated desegregation in 
Charleston and Fayetteville in 1954-55 
and in Bentonville and Hoxie in 1955- 


8 Southern School News, March, 1956. 
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56. The Hoxie situation has been pre- 
viously mentioned as one of the signi- 
ficant developments in the desegrega- 
tion picture during the year. Desegre- 
gation has also taken place in Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas and West Virginia. These areas 
can be divided roughly into two groups: 
one group is still trying to bring about 
pupil desegregation and has not gone 
beyond this level, while the second 
group has gone beyond this level and is 
facing in various ways the problems of 
teacher integration, pupil achievement, 
interscholastic athletics, and the gen- 
eral inadequacies of the school system. 
The problems of pupil achievement 
have usually centered around the fact 
that Negro students have been found 
to be from two to three years behind 
white students in achievement on 
standardized tests. While most people 
attribute the low scores of Negro chil- 
dren to the results of inferior segre- 
gated schools, it is interesting to note 
that others use this as a “vicious circle” 
argument for continued segregation, 
claiming that desegregation will reduce 
academic standards in formerly all- 
white schools. Such claims are usually 
not accompanied by any explanation 
as to how continued segregation will 
eliminate the conditions which past 
segregation is stated to have created. 


Teacher Integration 


The problem of teacher integration 
has been greatly conditioned by the 
fact that in general desegregation has 
been a unilateral process with Negro 
pupils transferring to formerly white 
schools, but with little of the reverse 
occurring. To a large extent this is 
merely a reflection of the inequality 
which characterized Negro educational 
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opportunities and facilities under the 
“separate but equal” philosophy. The 
result has been, however, to make the 
position of the Negro teacher more in- 
secure than that of the white teacher, 
especially in rural areas where desegre- 
gation meant abandonment of the 
Negro school, or in states where teacher 
tenure laws are weak or non-existent. 

A review of the situation as pre- 
sented in the reports of this Yearbook 
indicate the following with respect to 
teacher integration: 


Delaware—Wilmington _ represents 
the only instance of faculty inte- 
gration, but previously all-white 
state and county teachers’ asso- 
ciations are integrated except in 
Sussex County. 


Kentucky—Dismissal notices have 
been received by 60 Negro 
teachers. Two Negro teachers are 
instructing mixed classes. There 
has been a continuation of the 
employment of white teachers 
with emergency certificates in 
areas where Negro teachers with 
permanent certificates are avail- 
able. This has been done in spite 
of the fact that school boards in 
hiring teachers with emergency 
certificates must certify that no 
teachers with higher qualifications 
are available. The State Board of 
Education has requested school 
boards to give due consideration 
to all qualified applicants for 
teaching positions. Louisville and 
Fayette County superintendents 
have been quoted as saying that 
Negro teachers will probably be 
instructing white students in their 
systems at some future time. In 
Fayette County, several Negro 
teachers have been assigned non- 


teaching positions for next year as 
librarians, remedial reading in- 
structors and record keepers in 
integrated schools. White and 
Negro teacher organizations of the 
state have merged their records 
and finances, with Negroes 
accepted as full and equal mem- 
bers. The merged organization, 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, promised to work for the 
rights and welfare of a// teachers. 


Maryland—No teachers have lost 


their jobs as a result of desegrega- 
tion. While Baltimore began cau- 
tiously in 1954 with the use of 7 
Negro teachers in white secondary 
schools, these were increased in 
1955 to 81 Negro teachers in 
formerly white secondary schools 
and 26 Negro teachers in formerly 
white elementary schools. The 
Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion deleted the word “white” 
from its constitution in 1952, thus 
admitting Negroes to full mem- 


bership. 


Missouri—The plight of the Negro 


teacher is difficult outside of the 
two large cities of St. Louis and 
Kansas City. No jobs were lost in 
St. Louis because of desegrega- 
tion, and the situation there is 
better than in Kansas City where 
59 Negro reserve teachers were not 
being used despite a need for 
teachers in mixed schools. Several 
cities and school districts have in- 
tegrated Negro teachers or have 
announced plans to do so. These 
places include Independence, Jef- 
ferson City, Springfield, Carthage, 
Festus, Kirkwood, Parkway, St. 
Charles and St. Joseph. On the 
other hand, Negro teachers have 
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been discharged at Moberly, 
Slater, and Hannibal. Legal action 
has been instituted by the Negro 
teachers of Moberly. The state 
teachers’ association has been in- 
tegrated since 1949. 


Oklahoma—Teacher integration has 
barely made a beginning. It is esti- 
mated that 165 Negro teachers 
have been dismissed because of 
desegregation, and the Governor 
and other state officials have 
evinced sympathetic concern. A 
Negro teacher has been hired in 
Cushing and one in Wellston to 
teach mixed classes. The Okla- 
homa_ Association of Negro 
Teachers and the Oklahoma Con- 
gress of Negro Parents and Teach- 
ers voted to disband during 1955- 
56 and to affiliate with the for- 
merly all-white organizations. 


Texas—lIt is reported that 19 Negro 
teachers lost their jobs in Texas 
because of desegregation. No 
teacher integration was reported. 

West Virginia—White teachers in in- 
tegrated classrooms increased 
from 897 in 1954-55 to 1795 in 
1955-56, while Negro teachers in 
integrated classrooms increased 
from 15 to 102 over the same 
period. It is estimated that 15 
Negro teachers were not reem- 
ployed at the end of 1954—-55, and 
10 were not reemployed at the 
end of 1955-56. Most of the coun- 
ties planning to desegregate will 
apparently retain their Negro 
teachers. On the other hand, in no 
West Virginia county was any new 
Negro teacher employed in an in- 
tegrated school, although the need 
for teachers was so acute that 
many persons holding sub-stand- 


ard certificates were employed. 
The state teachers’ association is 
integrated. 


It should be pointed out that 
wherever teacher integration has been 
attempted, there have been no serious 
incidents or complaints on the part of 
pupils or parents. In recent weeks, a 
new element has been injected into the 
teacher picture by the New York City 
school system’s public announcement 
that it will recruit qualified teaching 
applicants from among those teachers 
dismissed in southern states. 


Some Broader Perspectives 


Reviewing developments in the de- 
segregation picture from a perspective 
of two years since the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision of 1954, the 
following observations may be offered: 


1. There has been a general failure 
on the part of many of our regional 
and national leaders to perceive and 
to make clear that changes in race 
relations in the United States are in- 
timately related to our national 
security and to our position of world 
leadership. John F. Melby, writing 
from a background of long service 
in the United States Foreign Service, 
states: “At the outset let it be clear: 
the evil part of the American record 
on racial policies, especially in the 
light of our profession, is a major 
blot on our escutcheon, and it does 
positive and serious damage to the 
whole cause of freedom and 
democracy in these days in which the 
United States has emerged into a 
position of world leadership. . . . Un- 
doubtedly what Mississippi does 
about its school system worries New 
Delhi more than it does Chicago.’ 


™ John F. Melby, “Racial Policy and Interna- 
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Ralph McGill underscores the need 
for an understanding from this per- 
spective when he writes, ‘““Many a 
sincere, average deep-South Souther- 
ner does not know, or refuses to ad- 
mit, that world forces are at work 
in the American race problem as they 
are in Asia and Africa. Somehow, to 
him, his present harassments are all 
a sinsiter business brought on by an 
organization called the NAACP. He 
feels that a proper government would 
put it in jail or order it to go away, 
and then everything would again be 
as it was. One of the more unreward- 
ing tasks of a responsible Southern 
journalist is to interpret local events, 
when he can, in terms of the world 
picture.’’® 


2. The structure of legal racial 
segregation has been further weak- 
ened during the past two years by 
the extension of the principles of the 
school segregation decisions to other 
areas of activities. On November 1 
1955, the Supreme Court, in effect, 
applied to public parks, golf courses 
and beaches the principle that separ- 
ate facilities are inherently unequal. 
During January, 1956, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission directed 
railroads and bus lines to discontinue 
the racial segregation of interstate 
passengers. On April 23, 1956, the 
U. S. Supreme Court refused to re- 
view a case in which racial segrega- 
tion on buses operated within the 
city of Columbia, S. C., had been 
held to be unconstitutional. While 
some confusion developed later as to 
the exact meaning of the decision, 
many southern communities moved 
immediately to desegregate their 





tional Relations,” The Annals, Vol. 304, pp. 132- 
136, March, 1956, 
§ Ralph McGill, op. cit., p. 34. 


bus lines and have done so without 
any reports of serious incidents. 
There is little question that the re- 
moval of segregation in one area of 
activity makes more difficult its 
justification and maintenance in 
other areas of activity. 


3. The increasing urbanization 
and industrialization of the South 
contain within themselves forces 
designed to destroy the “southern 
way of life.” All over the South the 
attraction of new industry and new 
businesses has become a major pre- 
occupation, and reports that racial 
tensions are slowing up this expan- 
sion have occasioned a rash of denials 
that this is true and a series of warn- 
ings that caution should be exercised 
lest it happen. Governor LeRoy Col- 
lins of Florida stated, “Believe me 
when I say Florida cannot afford an 
orgy of race conflict and discord. I 
have talked to many here and in 
other regions of the United States 
now poised preparatory to making 
substantial investments in Florida. 
Nothing will turn these investors 
away quicker than the prospect of 
finding here communities hepped up 
by demagoguery and seething under 
the tension and turmoil of race 
hatred.” A Boyd Campbell of Missis- 
sippi, president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, has also expressed the 
belief that racial tension could result 
in a slow-down in the industrial de- 
velopment of the South. It is in- 
teresting to note that the southern 
entrepreneurs who desperately seek 
new industries and payrolls for their 
communities generally fail to recog- 
nize that they are accelerating the 
very social changes which they so 
strongly deplore. 
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4, A final observation is warranted 
on the growing consciousness and 
utilization of the Negro of his 
economic power. The bus boycotts in 
Montgomery and Tallahassee and 
economic boycotts in Orangeburg 
and other places have demonstrated 
a remarkable effectiveness and unity 
of purpose. In some instances such 
as in South Carolina the legislatures 
themselves have given Negroes 
potent weapons. The repeal of the 
compulsory school attendance law 
enabled Negroes of Jasper County, 
South Carolina, to withhold their 
children from school to effect im- 
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provements without fear of legal 
reprisals. It is reported that the drop 
in average daily attendance figures 
threatened to curtail the budget of 
the white schools and brought quick 
promises of improvements. Accom- 
panying their consciousness of their 
economic power, Negroes have in- 
vested their fight against segrega- 
tion with a spiritual conviction and 
an amazing display of courage which 
in the long run may be the most 
significant determinant in the even- 
tual successful accomplishment of 
the desegregation process in Ameri- 
can society. 








